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ON THE CLASSmCATlOH OE BKONZE CELTS 

The earliest histoiy of nil the Celtic tribes leads us back 
to apenod, -alien the use of stone and flint for weapons oi 
implements of social economy nas universally prevalent and 
when, after the lapse doubtless of many centuries, inteicourse 
with other nations had affoided the ahoiigmes of western 
Europe a knowledge of working in metals, the obvious ad- 
vantages to be derived from such a cliange were easily felt, 
and at once appreciated The stone hatchet and flint arrow- 
head must soon have ceased to be used, but m this great 
change, as in eveiy other which a nation undergoes, the altera- 
tion, in one respect, as regards the forms of the weapons, ap- 
pears to have been gradual Thus vre see in the earliest celts 
of bronze that the fonii of theu^nrototynes in stone is stnc^lv 
lollowed, and it is not until after a senes of clianges m shape, 
which indicate an increase of skill and ingenuity, that we at 
last reach to what may be regarded as the full developed celt 
In arrow-heads the same nilc may be distinctly obseived 

As proof of this rather cunousYoct in the history of our 
Celtic ancestors, the accompanjing senes of repiesentations of 
bronze celts (among which I have figured two of the same 
weapons, one in stone the other in flint) has been formed 
chiefly from the specimens preserved in the British Museum 
If tins notice can he of use towards enabling collectors to 
arrange these relics in what may be termed a natural ordei, 
niy object m bringing this most interesting class of Celtic 
antiquities before the notice of archicological enquirers will be 
full) gained 

That we iiiaj more readily trace the gradual development 
in form, from the bronze celt, shaped like a tced^o,Ao that 
which IS socketed, finely proportioned, and .often displaying 
embossed ornaments, wc mustJ endeavour to understand the 
various methods which would have been adopted for fixing 
tlicst weapons into handles, os this consideration will I think 
mainly enable us to pronounce to which of the classes, now 
proposed, a bronze celt may with proprictv he refened 

TOU IT * n . “ 



ON Tlir cl ASSIFICATION Of nRO\7r CFITS 


ilic following arc the classes >^ith tlic cliarnctcnstjcs of 
eicli into Minch I propose to <li\ule tljc&c objects . 

1st 'riioso winch nre siraplj wedge shaped, ns in tins fonn 
they most closely resemble the celt of «tonc or flint 

2nd The Mcdgc with sides more or less oNcrlappnig blade 
thicher than the wedge for insertion into the handle, and a 
slop ndffc or delation at the termination of the blade 

3rd The wedge similar to the former with sides greatly 
overlapping, with or without the stop ruipe, hut Imiing a loop 
or car upon and parallel to its iiiulcr surface 

4th When the ndge for insertion into the handle ceases to 
he adopted the implement becoming sodded or holloir and 
usually having an car upon its under surface 



The representations here gi\^ supply examples* of celts 


ON THE CLASSiriCATION OF BRONZE CELTS. 


3 


of tlie class, from originals existing in the British' JIu- 
senra. 

, The manner in which weapons of 

, this form could he liafted, is well 3 

1 shewn hy a stone celt, with its 

f handle, which was discovered sonic 

years since in the county of Tyrone, jj 
near Cookstown, and which was, |j 
when I saw it, in the possession of j 

Colonel Stewart of Killymoon. An- || 

other method of fastening weapons 
of this shape to a handle, is illus- 
trated by the small hatchet of iron, 
of this wedge form, preserved in 1 
the Belfast museum, and I believe ! 
that it was brought from one of the c.it.wiihh»«ju 
South Sea Islands, The handle and 
ball are made of a species of bone. 

The annexed figiu:es exhibit modes 

of fastening weapons of tliis class, 

communicated some time since to k ^ 

the Royal Irish Academy in a 

paper by Robert Ball, Esq,, cu- ^ m 

rator of the University museunv 

Dublin. The first of these speci- 

mens was brought from a mine in 

Mexico, and the other from Little- 

Eish Bay, in Africa, presented to 

Mr. Ball by Capt. Adams, R N. 

Although in the three last exam- ^ 

pies which I have given, we have f^^'*!** 

direct proof as to the manner in 
which the A^edge-like implement 
could be most efficiently hafted, 

I am disposed to think the * 

celts (figs. B, c) were attached to 

their handles somewhat diflTerently, MP 

I think a curved piece of wood mM 

was procured which was of less MM 

diameter than the breadth of the 

axe; the wood being then split, 

the a\e was inserted into ij, and 
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ON THE n VSSIFICATION OF BR0^7I CFITS 


permanently se- 
cnred by stiap- ^ 
pings round and ^ 
round both tbe 
handle and the 
blade In celt b, 
we find a rivet- 
hole at its termi 
nation, the use of 
which IS shenn in 




the annexed sketch, but this feature is of rare occurrence 
Although tlus mode of fastening is one tolerably secure, 
yet the ultimate cfiect from using the weapon as an axe must 
have been such as would tend to the destruction of the handle. 


by splitting and 
bursting the ty- 
ing, and to ob 
viate this I sup- 
pose the contriv- 
ance of the stop 
ndge was adopted 
(figs D, E, F, from 
bronze celts in the 
Bntuh Museum), 
an addition inform 
to the axe head, 
80 matenal and 
so distinctive of 
a metallic imple ' 
ment, that it has 
induced me to con- 



sider it as the type 
of the second class 

of a small adze, 

theblhde being at u..,* iw 

nglit angles to the 

axis of the wedge of insertion, which latter 
projects nearly an mch beyond the sides 
which overlapped the handle, and is termi- 
nated by what may be considered asanvet- 
holc, the iwe of winch I haxe s^ewn in the 



ON THE CLASSinCATION OF BRONZE CELTS. 


sketcli liere given. This feature is curious and very rarely to 
be seen, and appears to have been introduced to prevent the 
celt from slipping out of its liandle, in which from constant 
use it must have become insecure*. 

* Fig. F is the last example wliicli I can offer of the second 
class, and probably the sides of the wedge for insertion were 
spread out as we see them, to obviate, if possible, the necessity 
of strapping* the celt to the handle, which obviously must liavc 
been the case in the fii'st example I Imvc adduced. 





Fig o'* I regard as the fiist specimen of the tliird class, 
and in it we observe the same prolongation of the uedge for 
insertion, with the rivet-Uole at the end> as in fig, r ; we also 
find the sides which overlapped the handle extended to a singu- 
larly great amount, but the featuic uhich I think places this 
celt in a class distinct from those already noticed, is the loop 
or ear upon its under siufacc, the use of which is sheun in the 
annexed sketch Tliis is a most admirable contrivance, but wc 
shall see presently 'that it was much improved upon. 

Fig. H is a celt of that form which is most commonly 
found when the wedge for insertion is not overlapped by its 
sides, and the ear is introduced ; the method of fixing this 
weapon to its handle is also liere shewn 



el in. 


• CotQpaie an wample from Sir Wa 
Ijam llamiltoa's coUecUons m the Bntisli 
Musenm, given by Mr Lort in his Obser- 
vations npSn Celts, Archseologia, voL ▼ 
pi X, and another by Mongea, m Rieewl 
d'Aniupi- Encycl 'Mejhod from the St 


Genevieve cabinet 

*• Found m the year 1806 on the sea 
beach near Eastbourne, immediately under 
Beachey Head — Atchseologia, vol xiv p 
•363 


b ON THE CTA5SIFICATION OF BRONZE CEITS 

As celts of the fourth dass wc have figs i, k, and l m 
which the wedge for insertion is set aside, doubtless from the 
fact of its weakening the handle, and wo Inve a socketed im- 
plement with the addition of the car, when the implement was 
to be used as an axe, and without it when it was intended 
to be used as a chisel as in fig k The method of fastening 
this celt is shewn in hi? i = 


last notS^wSn * ^ weapon such as tint 
ear rotd the L-HI ’ ! 5^"” 

to frequent 

succeeding blows nf tf easily cut through and then a few 
th^haft AsT™ f ‘>1'= Wadii from 

m.gM have assS m ? , (®8 ^ 

skeW here ^hewn m the 

a:':"!: :r 


>« Udo .s7l ’’ P’ ^ S«r , » . exh b ted to 

aWc pec ti In n!!'®® ^ " O’ » re nait Vr^ ?5A?' ’’X 'Ir Jo^-n 




ON THE BUILEING CALLED THE KING’S lIOUSE, AND 
■pTHEK AECHITECrrUllAL REMAINS IN THE TOWN OF 
.SOUTHAMPTON. 



Tnu direct passage from Sontbampion to tlie coast of Nor- 
mandy rendered it, so long as our sovereigns retained their 
Frcncli domains, the most convenient port for their embarka- 
tion, while its favourable geographical position, appreciated in 
early times by the Romans, made it the chief resort of mer- 
chants from southern Europe. Its vicinity to the opulent city 
of Winchester, long celebrated for its annual fair on St Giles’s 
hill, was another attraction for medimval traders, who were 
thus enabled to dispose of their cargoes without incurring 
the cost and peril of a voyage, or land-journey, to London 
From Southampton our first Richard sailed on his memorable 
crusade, and ancient accounts tell us how the sheriff supplied 
him ten thousand horse-shoes with double sets of nails for his 
chivalry, and eight hundred Hampshire hogs for the provision 
of his fleet". Tliither came, in the infancy of English com- 
merce, those “great ships from Bajonne,” ladfen with Eastern 
products, the arrival of one of which was, even so late as the 
thirteenth century, an event anxiously expected by royalty; 
and it nas there that the merchants of Bourdeaux landed their 



8 TIIK KING S HOUSE, AT SOUTHAMPTON 

cargoes of wine, the pnsTge of which, two tuns from eacli 
ship, Mas Ion* an important item of the crown revenue 
It 18 obvious that dunng the tunes this port was so mutli 
frequented by English sovereigns there must have been sofne 
place for their accommodation while waiting to embarh, or On 
landing Accordingly it appears that there was anciently a 
‘ kings house” in Southampton’’, and by the joint aid of 
tiadition and eaily records we are enabled to identify its site 
and probable remains At the back of the present custom 
house on a parallel line with the quay, there is yet remaining 
ancient fiontage, now in a very mutilated state, 
which hears maiks of having formed part of a budding of 
some importance m the twelfth century This edifice is popu 
larly known as “the king’s house” We have no means of 
ascertaining the precise date of its erection but it may be 
reasonably ascribed to the long and energetic reign-of Henry 
tie J^econd, there is some evidence against the supposi 
tion that It might hase been built by King John, to whom so 
are traditionally given, since early in 
his reign the hall which it contained was decayed and the 
swphed twenty rafters {c/menm) 
nVsre i . '^f^knees to this budd 

hf ‘ <Jemonstrate that it was situated by 

fifth nnd Riv/i ^ % writs dated respectively in the 

Enthalt™ Thn-d'. the bailiffs of 

gs house Tliese commands appear to have been neu 
21 m thcTev^Sf bilfilled , for by another wnt dated Nov 
‘4 rcnaw tW? they were ordered 

to he well budt' In 'thl ®PP'”’‘uiie time, to cause it 
directions to nimd tl following year the bailiffs had 

NoZr ,? ™ of the king s chamber' 

ous fronta-e^'irit's TP were removed, this rum- 

“kingshousc”Moiild^mn^*'^l"rr beheve to have been the 
although the anennt sn on the quay, 

there Ts cien reS™ rather Zge 

^ ‘0 oppose that anciently this 
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OF THE MATERIALS AND IMPLEBIENTS OF DESIGN. 

the fourteenth century, but, from the great sums paid for 
books, and the distant parts from -whence it -was procured, I 
think there is little reason to suppose that it was ever sup- 
plied at such a price as to have been used as paper no-w is*. 

That the artificers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were conversant with means of working in wood, we have 
abundant valuable proofs in the multiplicity of carvings yet 
remaining;* there can be no doubt that they must have been 
well acquainted with various modes of smoothing wooden sur- 
faces ; and though I have not been able to ascertain the exact 
period at which plumbago was first used as a material for 
marking, there can be no doubt but some of the marking 
substances, which almost all parts of the kingdom produce, 
■w’ere well ^own at that time^ 

If once we admit the probability that tablets of wood, and 
chalk, a leaden plummet, or other marking substances, com- 
' posed the chief implements of design, used bv ancient archi- 
tects, we shal} I think find an easy mode of accomiting for 
that absence of designs which has been noticed. It is clear, 
that even supposing that, in order to give the degree of per- 
manence to some of the drafts which it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the ground-plan and some other general designs 
should have, those particular designs were drawn -with some 
siiarp instrument, so as to impress them as it were on the 
substance of the wooden tablet, the tablets when the con- 
struction was executed would only need the operation of 
smoothing to receive a new design, or, as is still more likely, 
‘the piece of wood which had exhibited the design would be 
put to some use which would efiectually destroy the design 
impressed on it ; and there is the more reason to suppose this 
has been the case, because those woods which alone could he 
made use of for this purpose are in themselves of no great 
permanence. 

The only ancient design now extant, as I believe, in Eng- 
land, is of a date after tlic introduction of printing. This is 
preserved in the British Museum, and has been en^nved in 
Lysons’ Magna Britannia, in .the history of the county of 
Cambridge. It is a design for a tower, which appears to have 
been intended to be added to King’s college chapel, Cam- 
bridge, and^ it is I believe on paper ; it is not very excellent 
in composition, though certainly valuable as an ancient design. 

• •StenoteA. , "See note B. 

^OI., IV. D ♦ 
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ON IHE PROBABLE ANTIQUITY 


A CTmng in the spandrel of an arch at "Worcester cathedral, 
appears to deserve especial notice m connection with the sub- 
ject under consideration It is figured in Carter’s Ancient 
Architecture and represents an architect, who, having drawn 
his design on tablets, is presenting them to an ecclesiastic* 
probably the superior of the monastery The figure given by 
Carter is so small that it is not easy to make out anything 
from the draft on the tablets but if any proporti&n was ob- 
served it seems clear that the tablets mu<«t have been of wood, 
or the abbot coidd not hold them as he is there represented 
It IS curious however that the architect has also what appears 
to be a roll of old parchment its breadth is such compared 
with its length that it seems very probable it is a description 
of the work to be done or something m the nature of an 
estimate Ihe architect also has in his hand somethuig which 
appears like a bevel square but the representation of it is so 
rude that one can hardly draw any conclusions from it This 
piece of carving is so far as I know, the only direct evidence 
we have on the subject , there may however be examples of 
the same kind m other places os also in some ancient MSS« 
Xhere 15 a citation m the account of Roslyn chapel in Bnt» 
ton 8 Architectural Antiquities, which may deserve notice, as 
tending to corroborate the idea that wood was used by ancient 
nrcliitects for tlie original. designs It is taken from n MS 

memoir of the house of Douglas, in the Advocates’ libraiy 
at L mbiugh It runs as follows, speaking of the founder, 

William Samtclair, earl of Orkney 

T tlie year of our 

the first he causd 

focanelvi^ ^ ^ Upon Eastland boords® and made the carpenters 
natte^, T ««°>-d.ng to the draughts theron and then gaae them for 
p-'ttems to tl e masons that they might therby cut the hhe ,n stone 

marking materials at the present time are the 
cedar aiT tbo°*^ ink, and portions of plumbago set in 

trasccSim nSi" V;®"® substances I liave been unable 

mcan^t emnloard /'""m ^ conclusive M ith regard to the 

of the cruinb^nf 1 °^ crroncous lines, mention is made 

the crumb of bread, by some early Italian wnters, but this 

• Sfc note C 

of w» meet, snd lin twr fat nri t«TOfd Ettnchborde Estreghords 

eui purpoiei. Imported from the putic *“ Anonym kennett i Glos 
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OP THE MATERIALS AND IMPLEMtSTS OF DESIGN 

or any other expedient has been superseded by the genelal 
use of a foreign production, the caoutchoiio, or Indian rubber 
Qt the introduction of this very valuable material, the fol 
Ip’mng extract from the preface to Priestly’s Perspective, 
published in 1770, gives as positive a date as we can well 
expect 

“ Since this'vrork was printed I kaxe eeen a substance excellently adapted 
to the purpose of wiping from paper the marks of a black lead pencil It must 
therefore be of singular use to those who practise drawing It is sold hy 
Mr Naim, mathematical instrument maker, opposite the Royal Exchange 
He sells a cubical piece of about half an inch for three shillings, and he says 
it will last several years ’ 


NOTES 


A The date of the indention of parchment has not been precisely ascer 
tamed, hut it dates from limes prior to the ngc of Herodotus , the suhstitu 
tion of the skin of the calf for that of the sheep, forming vellum, was pro 
bahlj an imptovement of a more recent period In England m eatliev times 
the use of papyrus, as also of the Oriental paper made of cotton, was un* 
known, and parchment was exclusively employed The earliest fabrication 
of paper from linen rags, originated probiibly by the cotton paper used m 
the East as early as the ninth century, has been attributed to the twelfth 
century The most ancient document on such paper known to exist, 
according to He Tames, appeared to be a German charter, dated 1239, a 
letter exists amongst the records at the Tower of London, iddres^ed to 
Hcnrj III , and written previously to 1222, which appears to he upon strong 
paper of miarfd materials Several letters of the following reign, preserved 
in the Tower, are evidently written on cotton paper Paper wag first manu 
factored m England hy John Tate, the joui^r, of Hartford, at the close of 
the fifteenth century — See hleerman, Obs de chartac Imeaj ongine, ed 
Tan Taasen, 17C7, Dom de Times, Diet de Diplomatique, Goughs 
notices of Paper, Archteol ,vol vwi p 158, three valuable remarks by Mr 
Ottley, Archffiol , \ol xxn, p 69, and Herbert s account of Tatenthe first 
Enghsh paper maker, Dibdin s Typ Ant , vol up 320 

B As It 19 certain that the ancients made use of common lead for the 
purpose of ruling Imes, it seems highlyprobable that architects or designers 
might have adopted the use of the same convement means of producing 
working ^wings The scribes n«ed a small round plate of lead, which 
was foupd more convenient than a leaden stjle, being less liable to become 
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MATERIALS AUD IMPLEMENTS OF DESIGN 


bent, or to cut the parchment Hieir plummets were termed, m Greek, 
itepaypafos, or rpoxaXor, m Latin pneductal With regard to the earliest 
use of carburet of iron, commonly called black lead, for a similar purpose, 
it maj be observed that Professor Schonemann has asserted that the MS *of 
Theophilus in the library of Wolfenbuttel exhibits lines ruled ivith a black- 
lead pencil It is attributed to the twelfth century Conrad Gesner, in his 
treatise on fossils (Zurich, 1565 ) described pencils for writing formed of 
wood with a piece of lead, or as he believed, an artificial composition, called 
by some, “ Stimmi Anglicanum *’ He gave moreover a woodcut representa- 
tion of such a pencil From the writings of subsequent authors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is obiious that the use of so conve- 
nicnt a material for the purposes of artists and draftsmen became more 
generally known , and in Italj, it was designated as Flanders stone, having 
been introduced from the Netherlands Fmther mformation on this subject 
may be obtained from Beckmann s History of Inventions 


C Since the Umc when these observations were penned by the late Mr 
Rickman, it does not appear that any examples of architectural worlcing 
drawings have been brought to light in our own country In rchUon 
indeed to a period somewhat later than the middle age times to which his 
attention was chietli addressed the collection of aaluable designs, plans, 
ami elevations, designed by an architect of the Elizabethan age. John 
notice It IS DOW presen ed amongst the 
° Soane, and a description of the curious con- 

f P® ‘f his edition of Walpole’s Anec- 

dotesofPamtmg.vol , p 330 On the continent, however, a 4 medieval 

Ti,*^***^.® teen preserved, of great 

buted 1 V of the original designs of Cologne cathedral, attri- 

commenLd 'u ‘t' of MasterGerard. the director efth^ work 
Urruthoru •" f2-I8. ,5 now well known, as forming 

c^ursfof c r time m 

.7mUofor.Z r" r '^tich served for the con- 

ha?c reecn l!7J f ecclesiastical architecture m Germany 

U'cd Tim 7 1 ‘ter publication may speedily be ex- 

S sTcenerT e si P ' '’"r^Tastu.one of the curaLs of the library 
a iimiUr natnr,* ’ ^ for the m.pcction of a most valuable eiidence of 
parc7menrwWh architectural drawing upon 

of clmrds archiUctun; in il ' ' o'cvation of a magnificent example 

..Jlc l» 'I"! »U11. otEp^u,, ih, „„„ fl„,a D<,„n.ted 



RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING A PINNACLE. 

AS GIVEN BY MATHIAS RORICZER is 148G. 


It is highly probable that much valuable information may 
still remain .unnoticed amongst ancient records, such more 
especially as the fabric rolls preserved with the muniments of 
cathedral or collegiate foundations, which would throw a new 
and important light on the technical practices of medieval 
architects, the rules and terms of art, or the mechanical con- 
trivances by which their operations were facilitated Much 
may be anticipated from the intelligent research which in 
recent times has been bestowed upon these subjects, more par- 
ticularly in Germany. A valuable specimen of the evidences 
serving to illustrate the practice and rules of design, observed 
by ai^itects in the middle ages, has recently been brought 
fonvard in that country, to which, as connected with the sub- 
ject of !Mr. Rickman’s enquiries in the preceding paper, we 
would take this occasion to call the attention of our readers. 

It is a treatise on the construction of **Fialen,” or pinnacles, 
witten, about the year 1486, by Mathias Ronczer, an archi- 
tect of Ratisbon, in the peculiar local dialect familiar to him, 
and recently reprinted m its original obsolete language, as 
also in the form of a modernized version". 

This httle essay is extremely interesting and valuable, • 
from the period at which it was written and published, whilst 
Gothic Architecture was still flourishing, proving as it does 
the strictly geometrical principles on which the architects of 
that period constructed their working dramngs ; and as the 
traditions of the two previous centuries could scarcely then 
have been lost, we may fairly presume that the freemasons of 
an earlier age were equally well acquainted with geometry, 
both in theory and practice. So precise and minute are the 
instructions here given, from the first drawing of thp simple 
square block tlirough every stage of the process, till we have 

• The onginal was repnnted by Carl wifli the episcopal insignia, the arms of the 
Heideloir, ra bis work enutled. Die Ban- family of lleiehenau and of the monastery 
^tte des Mittelaltcrs in Deutschland, impaled, mth this motto. 

N^berp, 18*4, and a translabon into wilbelmus . episcopus . eustetensis. 
modeni German appeared at Treres m Ex . pauilia . keicbevaw . katus . 
ISIS.wiihajirefaceby A.Reichensperger hec. luPBiui . fecit . ahno. dhi. 

1 be fim page of the onpnal is embellished mcccclxxxvi. 



nULlS ion CONSTRUCTING A PINNACIF 


the finished pinnacle and ennopy, that an accomplished modem 
architect, hoiicver good a niatliunnlicinn ho may be, could 
hardly give Ins pupil better practice oi dearer directions than 
to copy the diagrams, and work out the problems here given 
But as we cannot expect the readers of the Arclucological 
Journal to be prepared to follow the niiniiti'c of a mathematical 
treatise, we must content ourselves with n few specimens, and 
present them with a reduced senes of the dufgrams which 
will be generally appreciated, while those mathematicians who 
wish to do so can vnthout difliculty draw out the definitions 
tor themselves 

The first part teaches how “To raise a pinnacle from 
Its toundation, according to the mason’s art, and the nilcs of 
geometry 


1 Make a square as annexed, with the 
letters ale d ^s is the size of the 
block out of which the pinnacle is to be 
cut 

3 Make a square the same size ns the 
previous figure, divide the line a b into 

sides, ften rule the square z 1 1 „ 


ftBnc?™th?hue r 
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RULES FOR CONSTBUCriNG A PINNACLE 



C 


In all these figures the lettci^ abed refer to the square 
block or plinth of the pinnacle, and efg h to the shaft, and 

the intention so for is to shew the breadth and * 

depth of the panel, and the next, fig 6, shews the 
method of findmg the hollow moulding of the panel 
This IS found by dividing tlie line n t into tliree equal 
parts, takmg two of these parts, and marking the 
distance on the line at o, and 
then with the same distance 
as a radius and o as a centre 
striking the curves required 
Pig 7 shews the mode of 
laying down the crockets 
This is done by drawing hnes 
parallel to the diagonal of the 
square through n n — n «, and producing them as 
. Uf ^ the width ofpr and 

set It off from n towards^, and this gives the pro- 
jection of the crocket ^ 

Fig 8 shews this without the working Imes "i • 
we fiTfi ^ elevation of the pmnacle, and 

“"pngit Ime, which is called the 

t will, ^ ‘to d'stance « 1. 

Slit oT Ac 1? '"’'2'“ “f P>""“de. so ftat tha 

block or if ‘ fte square 

neft fil IQ "'If. I- ‘h« 

act out on eich si thTradindK?®" tI’’’'’'’' “ k 

surements of’ th°e plan to fte devin'^r^T’® 

.s then ” ft-'ftatt, the width of the panel 

withaut the working lines 12 shows the shaft 

pmnacle tVearr dnede^ to* d ''"'tl,”® 
make the height seven middle ridge, and to 

portion of the spire is to fte sh'ft®* ‘ ? “ P™ 

to ho made equal to the hn^e fit “n ^ \ ’^he base is 

that of ft 0 , as in fi™ lo rm* ^he top to twice 

° ^ e gablet is then forpied by 
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RULES FOR CO>STRUCTING A FINNACLE. 

dhicling the two lower divisions into tlir^o cqnni parts, two of 
which give its height, and the original lidc « ^ the nidth at its 
base, fig. 13. The third dinsion gives tJic height of the finial 
which is fi\cd on the gable at the intersections of the inner 
aAd outer lines of the coping, fig. 14. ^ r t ^ • i 

The remaining figures refer to the (lining of the finial. 
The last fig. is to be drawn again, fig. length a h 

set off from*tlic apcK downward, which gives the top of the 
large foliage, and its width is to be made equal to o b. Ids 
width is to be divided into three parts, and one of ‘ ^ ^ 

these parts set off downward for the depth of ~ 
the foliage. The upper foliage 
is. fauxid. taU-O." the distance 
between the outer square and 
the next fig. 4; and setting it 
from the point downwards, 

••marks the upper line of the 
foliage, which is to be made 
equal in width to" the inner 
square of fig, 4, aud its depth 
onedhird of its 'width. The 
same distance and * thickness 
must be set off Idow the large 
foliage for the neck-moulding, 
the width of which is to be 
equal to the second square in 
fig. 4. 

The next,' fig. 1C, shews the 
method of laying off the crock- 
ets. The distance below the 
neck-moulding is to be divided 
into six parts, and on these the 
thicknessand projectionof crock- 
ets is set off from the plan, fig. 

7. The next figures shew the 
plan, shaft, and spire of tlie pin- 
nacle complete witlioutthe work- 
ing lines, and the treatise con- 
cludes by directing the spire to 
be set on the shaft, and “it 
is then a perfect pinnacle car- 
ried U|^ fiom the foundation.” 



■>01. tv 
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RULES rOR CONSTRUCTING A CANOET 


The second part treats “ of the construction of a canopy ” 
“To make the templets or moulds (9Jla§§bretter, S()abIonen) 
for the single parts and for the flowers (or crockets) of a 
canopy ” * 

" Begin and make the square of the pinnacle exactly as the 
foundation of the pinnacle in the preceding figures ” 

Fig 1 On the square a h lay ano ‘ 

ther larger one dfro on this another »'j — 

of the same size m s So you have the tX 
right squares out of which the crockets \ — f 

(SSIume) and mouldings (®a§SbrcHer) /■ — -1 a 

shall be made d / r o is the large 
flower or finial on the gable point of ^\/ 

the canopy according to the lionzon 
tal dimensions that the four great leaves ‘ , 

measure b is the square for the con i 

struction of the foundation and eleva " 
tion of the pinnacles belonging to the 
canopy that is to say the dimensions ^ ) ( 

of the^ socles or blocks at the base of /■ 

the side pinnacles m I A Jk t n s is the J 
templet of the arch, the measurement 
ot the mould for the arch voussoirs e 

carvcd gable formed 
of the pointed arch /i , is the mould for half of 

the mnlli fiolu which also the mould for 

the mullion (ffiiKtlpfoItta) may bo found 

1 on W (SBimiittgO Take the width 

afcwwi S 1 u*’'? net ,t on the line o r fig 3, 

size of tlip n7' ^ 1 ^^^ parts, one is the 

the ° ^ length of one side of the plan of 

2 and 3 with tl ',1= *” ™'’Py drawn in the figures 

ns before m 11 n and 4 and divide the pinnacle 

pinnacle Then figures for the construction of a 

Ps one of hn 7''“ '“SHr of the pinnacle into three 

«.o pomuf tllrcL^pP’ “ ‘'‘O 

rin a of ‘fin wliole canopy 

r Sa of the canopy 

thosL on the elevations corre'spoud with 




The strictly geometrical character of all these dra«,inngs is 
sufficiently evident, but figure 1 of the plans tbr the canopy is 
especially remarhable for the clever and ingenious manner in 
which all the vanecl parts are worked out on one diagram 
this makes it look rather confused at first sight, but on a 
careful examination, the whole may be cleaily made out 
After this the others are all simple and easy to understand 




• ON TUB HEADING OP THE COINS OP CUKOBELIN 



COINS Q» CUMUBELIM FOOMD AT CHESTEHrOKD l 

Wnra upon a former occasion an inspection of the coins of 
Ounobelin had led me to enunciate a theory relative to tlie 
meaning of the ohsenre nord Tascio or Tnsciovani, upon the 
reverse I iias not insensible that the novel idea suggested by 
of these legends noiild be n subject for discus 
Chesterf “i”"' ‘■'“‘"'"‘=<1 “'"S represented above, found at 

"u'M" ‘ l'“'’‘=ssion of the Hon Richard 
oloa cal' communicated them to the Archai 

tvhiclfllr ^Vion ™e!tpected manner the conjecture upon 
vaS of thJ £ “> “different pre er- 

Iicrannot noil f doubt the mos seep 

van, fflms and bl in ^^"“d that taso nt is Tascl,. 
the decioLrment of this name a clue is obtained for 

the British and the Mic"S‘“"* 

upon ''um'’ isSatic pmnf Zt“tf 
Rev Mr Beale Poet lio? * i i ° recent writer, the 
the legend but actu-illv J disputed my explanation of 

rorce§ to abalrn more untenable 

antiquaries, he has taken ? of the past school of 

same imperfect philological L“isPm,'‘l“” ''°™ded upon the 
wrong, and he cannot therefore L ^ consequently equally 
do not recoffiiise in ovw«i»n, surpnsed if numismatists 
Tasciovanus the Fercombretns"*' ^ 

«hle. tP wdrfeTecral^'lo™ "l 

winch It ,s founded ^ re describe the four coins on 

No I CVNO m a Snna..« 

vnBm,,ed „„g » • te3»„, . 1 , a ,a„rel ™th and 

liso r Pegsras galloping to, ^ BnU.K M 
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ON TIU nF\DlN( or THJ COINS or cunoufiin 

2 CV^ 0 IIEL, un^ carded head and bu«t in nnnour, galealcd to the r 
R TA«c Fit- Roar bitmj a branch or car of com facing to the left 
t 3J^ Mr Mjcans cabinet Clare nou<e, last Mailing Mr Nevilles 
coirt found at Chc<terfonl*» 

8 CTNOBRLis unhearded head galleatcd to the t ‘ 

R TA^ciiovAMr Roar running to the left t 2^—Bntish Vutet/m 
4 cvNODELiM Ileal laurcated to the left 

R TtciovAM T Centaur gradient to the r and blowing a horn i-3j 
—British l/iisfiim**, 

Jvow it IS endent front nn inspection of tljc«c legends, that 
TASC No 1, 2, IS a contraction for T<scio\ tM No 3, t, 
and this IS the correct fonuof the tn^cnption read TA«iio\ amt 
both b} Combe*, and llnding, who although lie found on 
Jlr Rcbellos’ coin^ tvscioxaif, and on another specimen 
T\scio\AN^, nos jet unable to combine tlic proper rending of 
bis tno Icgcitdb, and restore the inscnpUon tvs he might Imsc 
done to its true form tascio\am r Rut he preferred follon- 
mg Ins predecessors and coiitcm|K>nncs in either attempting 
to ctjTiiologize tlie nord, or referring it to towns in the Nnr- 
bormese Gnn\ or in Spam Ibis spirit is not jet nUDcetbcr 
abandoned but it is neccssnrj to return to the second part 
of the inscription This is p and on No 2, rii ,Mr NcmIIc's 
com enabling us to pronounce ccrtnmlj on the last letters, 
tvbicb Mr Wigan’s, ow mg to its nthcr lionet •combed condition, 
did not Some doubt existed w hether the nst letter might not 
be an It, but not onlj on some coins of Cunobclin docs the l 
much resemble the u in its form i , which might account for the 
appearance of Mr AVigan’s com, but ^Ir Nctillc's, os nlrcadj 
slated, remotes all doubt as to the reading of this last letter, 
and confirms what was olrcadjr ctidcnt from the form F, that the 
contraction is for Jliais, and that Cunobclin, for certain rea- 
sons subsequently touched on, called himself Cunobclin the son 
of Tasciovan, thus restoring to the senes of British monarchs 
one whose existence is only known inimismaticnllj, and re- 
solving what for two centimes has been an inexplicable pro 
blem in this branch of numismatics It will be instmctivc 
for future enquirers, and at tHc same time ti literary cxcr- 


* Ib d. No 2 p 79 
® Ibd ^o 3 p 79 Hading Anaal: 
of the Co nage FI V fig 23 

^ ^ * P- 78 It d ng loc c t 
No 17 Taylor Combe Num Vet Top e 


Urb 4to Lend. 1811 p 25 No 25 

* 1 c No 27 

* Ann III 230 

* Ibd. 
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ON THE RExVDING OP THE COINS Oi CDNOBELIN. 


oitation not devoid of interest, to trace the hypotheses which 
have been successively applied to these coins, the earlier of 
^yhich will be found in the learned dissertation of Dr. Pegge, 
who diligently collected the errors of his predecessors awhile 
adding another to the list The first Enghsh antiquary wlio 
pubhshed the coins of Cunobehn, was Camden, who to the 


honour of his sagacity assigned them to England, but con- 
jectured that they were struck expressly for thd pajment of 
the Roman tribute , that those w'lth the horse, hog, tree, and 
ear of com respectively, were destined as the payment lice 
cattle, forest and com lands^ this extraordinary notion, al- 
though supported by the eminent authority of Cardinal Baron, 
(who added the idea of a fluctuating tribute currency made 
for the occasion co-existent with a fixed ordinary coinage,) 
was amply confuted by Casauhon. The antiquary Thoresby 
did not much advance the question by supposing that these 
pieces were amulets, concumng with Bishop Nicholson, and 
misled by the work of Bartholmus Wise, the author of the 
Bodleian Catalogue, justly considered them to be coins, but 
conjectured they were not British, a rather pardonable error 
in the numismatic learning of that day. cun he imagined 
was the name of the Ibenan Cunei of Spain, or the Tascodu- 
nitan Conomensis. Yet he might have been convinced by the 
recurrence of these coins in the island from the time of Cam- 
den, that they were essentially British. A step in advance 
was loweyer made by Dr. Pettingal in a dissertation, elabo- 
X the Society of Antiquaries in 

, e restored the coins to Bntain, a conclusion to which 
le was necessaifly led by the fact of their frequent discovery 
Cunobelin he supposed was the name of the 
stmek, who indeed is 
/ .J Suetonius, two of the most read of 

signally failed in his explanation 
tlint he returned to the exploded notion of Camden, 

iacondiisirr.^^ f tribute ; an argument the most 

to have been paid in 
ofcisar- wlnl^ Wa currency prior to the invasion 

a fact ns tlip i r ^ refutation was in full force, that such 

Peter the Grmf V*® 'vorld; the beard-money of 

,« . pposed the word Tasda to be derived 
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OS THE RE^DISG OP TUB COINS OP CUNODELIN. 

from Tag a prince, and tliat it represented tlic idea tax in 
Celtic, and the equivalent of the Latin iaxatio, a word indeed 
barbarous enough, but derived from the Greek to^w. The 
subject lay dormant in this state for some time, till Dr. Pegge, 
a ihan of some classical learning and attainments, wrote Ids 
dissertation, embodying all the notions of his predecessors, 
and critically examining their Jnstorical pretensions : he even 
classified the» coins into five divisions; 1. those n*ith the 
king’s name full or abbreviated; 2. tliosc with name and 
place of coinage; 3. those with Tascia full or abridged; 
4. those with Tascia only ; 5. those with Tascia and place of 
coinage. He still continued, however, to confound the legends 
altogether, and even wavered whether cun might not mean 
Cunetio or Marlborough : but it is due to Pegge to state that 
he established something like order in his system, and classed 
the Tascia and Ver together, which last he rightly called Vcni- 
•lamium, or St-Alb-an’s, while he identified Cam witli Camalo- 
dunum or Colchester, which has been subsequently confirmed 
hy the rending of two coins. The complete legends of Tasci- 
ovani* f • he docs not appear to have seen. The legend Tascio 
or for both occur, lie supposed to be the name of King 
Cunobeliu’s moncycr, which he supported by the fact of the 
names of moneyers occurring on coins of Augustus. Although 
this interpretation 'was not correct, there was in it thus far an 
approach to truth, that the coins were distinctly assigned to 
Britain, and that they were supposed to be copied after a 
Roman model. The opinions of writers continued to oscillate 
between the hypotheses of Wise, Pcttingal, and Pegge, as 
late as the appearance of the work of Ruding, although 
that writer, and his successors, as I have already stated, 
possessed ample means of rectifying the errors of preceding 
enquiries, and had in fact all the elements of the true read- 
ing. Even the cold and accurate Combe, in his Catalogue 
of the Museum, misread the legend ‘of No. 4, and, thus 
continued to perpetuate the notion that some inexplicable 
enigma lay hid in the wdrd Taiciovanit. Yet the hluscum 
specimen is remarkably distinct, and on anpthcr type in 
the Museum, reading TAzciiovA^^iir, if the last letter could 
not have been necessarily identified ns an r at all events it 
was not a t. Whitaker in his History of Manchester, a book 
of rather^ apocryphal character, luid however proposed an- 
othei*t^cory, to which it will be necessarj' to refer, as it lias 
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ON THE READING OF THE COINS OF CUNOBELIN 


tieeii lately reproduced, lie conjectured that the legend of 
the reverse was a translation of the insciiption on the 
obverse, and tint Tasciovani was the "Romanized British iiord 
for prince in order to establish this, he recurred to the ’old 
philological argument of Tag prince, and its derivations ‘In 
April 1845, I gave my analysis of the inscription founded on 
an impression of three coins in the national cabinet, but 
No 2 in Mr "Wigan’s collection, who most kindly forwaided 
it to me, left a transient doubt on the subject, the last 
letter being apparently uncertain, yet I felt so convinced 
that F after a genitive name niu‘»t be films, that I read 
a short paper on the subject About the month of June 1846, 

I received a cast of and subsequently saw, Mr Neville’s com, 
which entirely confirmed what I had advanced, because on 
this excellently preserved specimen the last letter was de 
cidedly an l, and consequently Tasc fil could be no other 
than Tasciovam films the son of Tasciovanus Mr Akerman 
in his work on the “Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes,” not 
only recognised the reading as applicable to Cunobelm and 
rascioianus, but also adopted it as proposed by me for Eppil 
ms, and ^tended it propno motu to two other pnnees Ihe . 
Kev air Beale Post recurs to the old system of eupposing the 
name of the reierse to be Tasciovanus fircombretus, “the 
monarch the legislator,” here he closely foAows Whitaker, the 
portion that is his own being the doubtful explanation of fir 
n r \ igan s com He observes tliat Pircombretus appears 
on a com of Lcxovmm, whicli cannot be doubted, but as the 
Komans never mistook or interchanged the a and f, nor the 
moncyers of Gaul, they WTote it Vercombretos 
'7 m the admission of films 

Tasciovanus may as 

liistornriQ * of Bntmn liovc escaped the pages of the Roman 
allnnco will, 'll Iio was a jinncc m the stiictest 
Anecilata of Tl Know, fiom a pasaige m the 

rcsncctnc thmn "l"''!’! * prmaes enjoyed their 

tL,rfat 'v ;; 'i”!”'" ■“ of Cahguh, 

suhscqucnl expedition' of '' 

hercdilaij ,Se 1 ™P'-“ "" 

Tascioiaiis ,t I „r , r ^ of "'O i'i™o of 

"nils, It IS of inferior .jinstqnciieo'’ Uoii shgiikl no 
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liRve known, except from the Anc)Tcan inscription, (cf. Frnnz 
in Gerhard’s Axchicologische Zcitimg, Pel). 1843, p. 17 — 2G,) 
of* the three kings of Britain, Dainno, Bellaunos, and Tim- 
con? The old clirouiclers who vamped up a history of 
Britain prior to the Saxon period from Roman histories, old 
legends, and such traditionary matters ns reached them, have 
without hesitation called the predecessors of Cunobcliims or 
Cymbelin, T<jnuantius, Themnntius, Tlieomancius, Ccnnnn- 
tius, Tenuancius, Tudor Bclin, and TiihcVm. Is it too much 
to suppose that they have taken the line of those kings 
who were in the strictest alliance with Rome, and the recog- 
nised native sovereigns at that epoch? Nor is the name of 
the coins and chroniclers, after all, so widely remote. Those 
who have to deal with harmonized barbarian names, will 
readily conceive with hlcnage’s joke upon hippos and clicval, 
how they arc bien changes en passant. As the name of Tns- 
ciovanus is not mentioned among the kings who came to Au- 
gustus, as Cunohelin died early in the reign of Claudius, and 
his sons had commenced their political intrigues at tlic time 
o? Galigvda, Tasciovawws mwst have lived in the age of 
Tiberius. His coins, wliicb have been confounded by wTitcrs 
with those of his son Cunobelin, are of rather a ruder character j 
the fullest form in which the name occurs on any of them, is 
Tasciovan, and it is found in the still more abridged forms, 
Tasciava, Tascio, and Tasc. The full form of his name Tascio- 
vanus, only occurs in the genitive on the coins of his son, but 
in many instances the contractions ore attributable to the muti- 
lated condition of the coins. It is probable that to the early 
\fakK 'i\\iG}cv xnx; 'ten- 

accompanied by any inscription on the reverse ; he probably 
struck subsequently those with Ver on the reverse, which in- 
dicated Verulamium, for Verlamio occurs on what must be 
considered an autonomous coin of that town, issued perhaps 
during the interregnum which followed the death ot Cimo- 
belin. Mr. Haigh has supposed the Sego on the reverse to be 
Segontimn, Mr. Akerman inclines to the idea of Segonas but 
in what relation were these two monaichs? Had Tasciovanus 
another son, or is it possible that; descended from one of the 
four confederate kings of Kent, he had established his court 
at Verulamium? But there is another coin presenting no less 
a difficulty which occurs in this series. Tiiis is a gold coin 
struck lik? those of Tinicoii and Eppillus, having on the ob- 
voi.. i\r ° 
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vessels and other objects, it is evident that the Gaulish and 
Celtic nations had made rapid strides m civilization Like 
his imperial patrons he struck a iinmcroiis senes of t} pcs, but 
nofiipon the Roman standard for he was necessarily in- 
fluenced by the fluctuating standard, which, probabl) intro 
diiced by the Greeks at iMaiseillcs or after the inxasion of 
Brennus continued to circulate among the Celtic nations Ills 
gold is often »allojed uith silver or copper his siher cur 
rency is smaller and lighter than the dcnani probably ongi 
nally derived from the drachma and his coppei is aluays 
small like the Greek chalcos The fnllest form of his name 
inscribed on these pieces is Cimohehniis rc\, and he contracts 
it cvNOBELiN, c\NOBELi, c\Non, cvNo und c^N, in somC in 
stances he uses the genitive CunobLlim i e the money of 
Cunobchn Three legends occur on his ie\crscs, 1 those 
reading T\sc, Tascio, Tasci Tascio\ a, Tasciovan, Tascio- 
TAi Tvse p Tasc Fir and Tascion AM P but some feu of 
the abbreviated forms are ouing to the indifferent manner in 
which they ha\e been struck 2 The coins reading Ciaiu and 
Caraul On a com in ^Er Hu\table*s cabinet, is the full iorm 
Camdloduno which confirms the appropriation to Colchcs 
ter 3 Those with the rc\ersc reading Solido, hut I be 
heve the correct form is, as on a good specimen also in Mi 
Huxtahles cabinet Solido it way be the commencement 
of the name of a town which the Itmerancs have not pre 
served I considei it probable that he issued the coins with 
the name of Colchester on their reverses at the commence 
went of his reign fiom the ciicumstance of their rcsem 
bling m style and fabric those of Tasciovnmis who placed 
the name of St Albans his capital on his reverses and 
that the com with Sohdu is referable to some political 
change or conquest The senes No I , on which he claims his 
descent from lasciovanus is generally of finer and improved 
style and was probably coined when his sons commenced 
to trouble him at Rome and when he wished to recall to the 
notice of his imperial patrons the fact that he was the ’son of 
their old and probably honoured ally On one com he WTites 
KVNOBnL m which case his mmt master seems to have been 
a Greek or Gaul and the substitute of the ii foi the e occurs 
on two 01 three other specimens Some of the Gaulish chiefs 
used Greel^ or Latin legends probably for a mixed popula 
tion we have Pivtillos in Gieek and Pistillus in Latin 
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as the name of a regnlus located in the south of France 
The value of obtaining the reading of films is percened by 
extending it to other coins of the British and Gaulish senes 
Epillus Conn f IS evidently Epilliis son of Comiiis, and 
Tine Comi f apparently Timco «5on of the same nionarcli 
of the Atrebates As Comius was in his government m the 
time of Julius Csesar, and as Augustus records in his letter or 
will at AncjTa, that three hings, Damno, BehnnsJ and Tim 
as the mscription runs, had come on an embassy to him, as 
mentioned by the Roman authors, it is not improbable that the 
Tim of this mscnption is for 'fimcon or Timco A com 
attnhuted by Combe and others to Indutiomarus, reads 
Germvnes Indvtilli I , but it must be Germanus Indutilh . 


f " Germanus, son of Indutillus,” and Indutiomams is inad- 
rabsihle From the position of CalJe on the coins reading 
Eppi ee\ Calle, I am disposed to think that Calle is placed 
for Callevffl, as ongmallj proposed, and that tins was the seat 
of the government of Eppillus I must also observe, that a 
com found in the «iame excavations at Cbesterford, has on the 
obverse a head, rather rudely designed within an engrailed 
ring, and the inscription xer, perhaps for Vendamto, on the 
reverse a goat going to the right, with a crescent above 
I do not propose to consider here the various readings of 
all the epigrajihical coins of the British senes, but there is one 
•set, found in Yorkshire, which has received so extravagant an 
interpretation that it is necessary to shew what the reading 
IS , they are coins of clectrum formed by the union of gold 
fabric On the obverse across 
the field i& ^ which is. apparently Volisios, unless the artist 
intended an inverted si by tbe li, in which case it would he 
vosimos The reverse reads DvsiNo CO epos This has been 
interpreted /row trar //” As the reading 
fuJuiNo IS found on other coins of the same stvle, I thmk 
a we are justified in supposmg the name to commence with. 
lunno, imd the final naturally suggests nepos, in which case 
wc harfi Dumuocolm^] nepos grandson of Dumiioco 
AVrrl; EP IT alluded to by Jlr 

inme I Tfi'”' tbe complete 

n™. e ^ nr vTicns, for o person of tbis 

nt Rcnm the dedicators of tbe silver vases found 

SAviuEL niRcn 



SOME ACCOUNT OE THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
BAIvEIVELL IN DERBYSHIRE, 


AND OF TOE E VRLY GRAVE-STONES AND OTHER REMAINS DIS- 
COVERED DURING THE RECENT RETATRS. 



The town of BakeweU* is situated in one of tlie most 
beautiful vales in Derbyshire, at the entrance into the Peak 
district, on the liigh road, and nearly midway between Matlock 
and Buxton. It is so well known, on account of the many 
objects of interest with wliich its immediate neighbonyhood 
abounds, that any fuithei desmption is unnecessary. It will 
only be added, that it has been t, place of some impoitance 


• The Saxon name BaSecanwillan, or called Badequelle and BaucwelL See 
Bachecanwell, 1 e thehathingwcll, is ob- Glorer’e Hist of Derbyshire A work 
Tiously derived from its baths, which were conbining much valuable local informa 
known by the Romans In the Doomsday tmn, which it la to he regretted is not yet 
Survey and other early documents it la , completed 
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from a very remote period, a stronghold Inviiig been erected 
in its immediate vicinity, as early as in 924, by Edward Uie 
Elder, son of Alfred the Great, in Ins straggle nith the Danes 
for possession of this part of the kingdom of iMercm , ’\\iQ 
earth-works of which, it is said may be yet traced on Castle 
lull, within a short distance of the town 

In the jear 1841, it was found iiecessarj to commence some 
extensive repairs in the parish church, in the tourse of this 
work a large mimber of incised grave stones, or coffin hds as 
the} are sometimes called, with crosses of various devices cut 
upon tliem, of very early date, were discovered, together with 
fragments of stones, carved wath the interlacing hands, or 
knots, which arc usually considered characteristic of those 
ancient monuments, known by the name of Runic crosses 
As these remains are remarkable on several considerations, 
and no detailed description of them, so far as I am aware, has 
jet appeared, the following account may bo acceptable to 
those who feel an interest m tracing out the history of the 
carl} sepulchral monuments m this country 
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teen erected on or near tins spot from a very remote period, 
in connection vnth. the ancient cross before mentioned ; cspe*- 
ciSlly since, as vdW afterwards be sI^c^vn, fragments of at 
least three other crosses of a simitar kind were taken out of 
the foundations of a part of the present church. But no 
record has been preserved of any thing respecting its eccle- 
. siastical history before the Norman conquest. In the Dooms- 
day Smvey it^is stated there were two priests for the church 
of Bakewch. It was aftenvards made n collegiate chnrcli, but 
to whom it w’as indebted for its endowment is by no means 
clear. 'Die local tradition, which ascribes to John carl of 
Morton, afterwards King John, both the building of the pre- 
sent nave, with the exception of the west end, which he is said 
to have left standing, and the grant of the endowment in 
1170, or 1180, or indeed at any later period, does not appear 
to rest upon any good authority. For John did not come into 
possession of tfiis domain till 1189. It had formerly been 
granted by William the Conqueror to his natural son, William 
Peverel; and having been forfeited to the king by one of his 
descendants in 1154, it seems to have remained in possession 
of the crowm, till it was given by Richard, on liis accession to 
the throne in 1189, to his brother John. The church was 
certainly endowed before 1192 ; for in that year the earl gave 
it, \vith all its “ prebends and other appurtenances,” to the 
present cathedral of Lichfield, (sec Dugdale, Monast. Lich- 
field,) and he is hardly likely to have so soon transferred this 
endowment if it had been made by himself. It seems more 
probable that the church was buUt and endowed by one of 
the Peverels, before their lands were forfeited. And as William 
\’ne son, Wno ciiei in Vi'i'S, gave two parts ol ftie 
tithes of the extensive parish of Bakcwell to the priory which 
he founded at Lenton, in Notts., and was a great benefactor 
to other religious houses in this and tiie adjoining counties, it 
seems a reasonable conjecture that he may have given the 
other moiety of the tithes for the endowment of these* pre- 
bends, and may also at the same time have erected the church, 
of w'hicli the present nave and west end formed a parf : the 
date would thus he in the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tiijy, and the style of what remains very well accoids with 
that period. 

The only other record of importance in the history of this 
clutrch winch has been preserved, is the founding of a chan- 
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try in 1365 by Sir Godfi^ Foljambe and Avena Ins i\ife 
whose monument two upnglit half length figures under a 
canopy is inserted into one of the piers on the south side of 
the nave 

The present nave then was probably erected c 1110 In 
the interior it is separated from the side aisles by ai-ches 
resting on piers of solid masonry instead of pillais These 
are mostly about 6 feet 6 inches wide 3 feet thick and 12 feet 
high to the impost and the openings between them vary 
from 10 feet 6 inches to 12 feet 



The arches are semicircular, of rude construction sqiiaie 
edged not recessed, and without mouldings The imposts 
Irac been plain projecting blocU ivitli n ebamfered edge, 
mg on corbels resembling a common Norman corbel 
l>ave been cut awav, 
p acec by a plain cliamfercd impost without corbels 
° **i clerestory windows still remain in 

the of the piers nnd now opening into 

ebniit n roof of wliicli were nised 

null e ”''i ‘•'“‘“"U* ™tiiiy lliese 

nUc r." ■'S'‘'»«‘“n-illy, resting upon a iic-itlier 

liaie of n„,' f“i ■> '“f 'inlc splay tonards tl.o 

iii"s or stnim “rrtl rntlioiit any relief of mould 

iiniilniis «nn^re'l^^ 1 Qnotlicr range of clcrestoiy 

nddeil probnliK oariT'in 'tbriift rcrpcndicillar stjlc 

of lilt sid, , 1 ' ^ fif centh cciitiirj 11, c west walls 
suit aisles are rcttsseil with arches but wl, ether in 
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tended for doorways, an unusual arrangement in Norman 
churches of this size, or, as is more probable, for strength, as 
if to support western towers, the w'all being very thick, cannot 
now be ascertained ; the outer surface of the wall having been 
since cased with plain masonry, obliterating nearly all traces 
of its original character. In the centre of the west front is a 
•doonvay ornamented with beak-heads, and other heads of un- 
usual design *with scrolls issuing from the mouths. Above 
are the remains of an arcade of intereecting arches with zig- 
zag work, in part cut away to admit the insertion of a sharp- 
pointed window, with early Perpendicular tracery ; and a flat 
roof and battlements were put up when the clerestory was 
added to the nave. The north aisle has been widened, but the 
line of the original wall may easily be traced by the Norman 
base-moulding on the outside of the west end. 

The central tower and the transepts were originally Norman, 
and, so far as could be ascertained, of the same date as the 
nave. The tower-piers, which were taken down in 1841, had 
'been obviously cut away in parts, and altered by the addition 
of side shafts, to carry the nbs of the pointed arches set upon 
them, about the middle of the thirteenth century. Tliere is also 
good reason to believe, that the walls of the north transept 
uere either In part the original Norman walls, projecting, as 
was usual in the smaller cliurches, but little beyond the line 
of the walls 4of the side aisles, with additions of Early Eng- 
lish workj or that at all events they stood upon the site 
of the old foundation And as it will generally be found 
that in the older churches, the transepts correspond very 
nearly with each other in their dimensions, it may be fairly 
presumed that a short Norman transept had originally been 
erected on the south similar to that on the morth The 
chancel also had evidently been of Norman construction, for 
part of a corbel-table still remains in the upper end of the 
north wall of the chancel, next the tower-pier, shewing the 
continuation of the older masonry. This chancel would 
piobably be short, and have the usual npsidal termination, 
os may he represented by the imaginary dotted line ; and 
uis the ground-plan of this church would correspond \ ery 
that of Melbourne in the same county. 

Ihe upper part of this tower and the south transept were 
oken down and rebuilt about the mifldle of the thirteenth 
^ oiP * transept, being ronsiderably lengthened, and, 
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from its greater im))ortRnce, distingmslicd by tlic name of 
the Ncl^ark, (new work,) n title which it still retains It 
was a fine example of the peculiar beauties of the Early 
English style, with its lofty sharp-pointed arches, and all 
the mouldings bold and a\cll expressed On tlic west side 
were three long, narrow lights The 
south front must have jircscntcd a 
striking effect before the gable was 
taken down, and the straight para- 
pet added Its central doorway was 
enriched with tooth monldiiig, and 
divided by a clustered shaft with a 
circle m the head , above was a lofty 
window of four lights, with circles in 
the intersections, bearing a dose re- 
semblance to geometrical tracen , in- 
deed, the mouldings 
of the muUions, as 
1 shewn by a drawing 
made before thisfront Ifh 
was taken down, ore \ |l 
soliketheDecoratcd, n 
and the use of a shaft T 
III the outer splay so 
much larger than its nook, is so uu- wmiow 

usual, that one cau hardly help sus- 
pecting the window has been altered from its original design 
at a somewhat later period Traces of featherings in the 
circles were discovei-ed, and have been restored in the new 
work The present side shafts, which have been faithfully 
copied from the old, have a sm^arly unpleasing effect, from 
e cause above stated, being like three-quarter shafts set 
against a flat w all without any rebef 

east wall of tins transept had been originally pierced 
with Early English arches, leading into side chapels, for 
cro is no doubt the Vernon chapel was constructed on what 
original walls up to the wndovv sill, as the same 
stnng course are continued along both 
or rebnilf^f. chapel ihe north transept has been altered 
verv few vei events, within a 

3o IS And the 

w inuow s are a late insertion 
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tiful examples, well worthy of imitation the hollows of the 
mouldings, up to a certain height, being filled with bold 



Bts RaudBusBunldlnts SombTruMept 
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roses, capitals in a different style weie afterwards added to suit 
the Decor-ited arches The central pillars, with their slender 
clustered shafts, are of singularly elegant design , the tracery 
of the windows partakes of the flamboyant character And 
the section of the window will shew how ingeniously the Early 




English mouldmgs had been adapted to the new design The 
upper part of the buttresses was also altered to correspond 
^th the new work This chapel, which has long been used as a 
hunal pl&ce for manynoble members of the Vernon and Manners 
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. It has been necessaiy to enter into some of these details, he* 
cause, as a large portion of the sepulchral crosses were taken 
out of the foundations of the tower-piers and north transept, 
and others were found in the walls of both the transepts, and 
in the foundations of the Vernon chapel, we are enabled so far 
to ascertain their date, that a considerable portion, most pro- 
bably, have been placed there before c. 1110, if not much 
earlier, and none later than c 1260 ; though unfortunately the 
precise spot where each stone was found could be only in a few 
instances ascertained It seemed also desirable to preserve some 
record to shew jvhat had been the character of the tower-piers 
and other parts of the fabric, previous to their being taken down 
though the new work is generally a faithful copy 
. of the old, yet certain alterations, from various causes, became 
unavoidable, especially in the pillars which support the tower. 

1 am much indebted to William Flockton, Esq , of Sheffield, 
under whose superintendence the works were executed, for the 
liberal use of the drawings from which many of the sections, 
ac , nave been made, as well as for much valuable information 
resecting the condition of the former fabric 

vlf remaining parts of the church may ' 

tvnii u widened, and the 

wall of the south aisle rebuilt on the 
IN Oman foundation, about the same time 
ns the transepts. The doorways, and 
small windows near the west end have 
the usual Early English character, tlie 
probably later in- 
scrtions. The chancel has been rebuilt 
very early m the Decorated period It 
Endows on each 
Bide, and by tw(J at the east end, which 
Z extemaUy by a buttress 

^ top of 

a is divided by 

O"**' P'”'" ‘T™ ™d tbe 
mumeJ „ ? " rcmorknble 

The “ P'rasing effect, 

late in the Dccomfe!l ’ before stated, was constructed 

former cbancl Tbe J.**.*’®’ “P™ walls of tbe 

•remilyo ''"'f P“'“^ each ev 

) tlio arches bad bccn.relnincd, and were sfeiy beau- 
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tiful examples, well worthy of imitation, the hollows of the 
mouldings, up to a certain height, being filled with bold 
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roses , capitals m a different style were afterwards added to suit 
the Decorated arches The central pillars, with their slendei 
clustered shafts are of singularly elegant desim , the tracery 
of the windows partakes of the flamboyant character And 
the section of the window will shew how ingeniously the Early 
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English mouldmgs had been adapted to the new design The 
upper part of the buttresses was also altered to correspond 
^th the new work This chapel, which has long been used as a 
bunal pl&ce for many noble members of theVemon and Manners 
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families, the successive owners of Haddon hall, Avill hear com- 
parison with any structure of its kind in England ; and it has 
been rebuilt in a manner which reflects great credit upon the 
architect. The most remarkable among these monuments’is a 
well-executed effigy in alabaster of a knight in plate armour, 
said to represent Sir Tliomas Wendesley, knight, who died in 
1403. Upon his helmet is inscribed IHC NAZAREN. Lastly, 
an octagonal tower and spire were added to the ^Early English 
base, about the end of the fourleentli or the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, for the details retained much of the 
Decorated character, and about the same time the clerestory 
seems to have been added to the nave, and the flat roofs and 
battlements substituted for the high-pitched roofs of the tran- 
septs and chancel. 


Some yearn ago the Norman tower-piers, which it was 
afterwards discovered were a mere mass of rubble in the 
interior without sufficient bond-stones, began to give way 
under tbe weight of these successive additions. Tbe side walls 
could not sustain the pressure thus brought upon them, and 
after every expedient to stay the ruin had been tried in vain, 
1825, then tbe octagon tower 
in 1830, and by cramping together the walls, it was found 
necessary in 1841 to take down the whole of the remainder 
chapel** transepts with the Vernon 

It was in the course of this work that the remains were 
^^ch we may now proceed to give some ac- 
A -i.! ^ consist, in part, of several fragments of stone 
^terlacing bands, and other devices, so closely 
those on the cross in the church-yard, before 
a fpw “lore especiafly those on the cross at Eyam, 

bp rpfp ^tant, that there can be no doubt they may all 
minS i ^ ^ whatever that may be deter- 

gi\eu' hereafter ^ detailed description of these will be 


^ The new wnrV . 

et i.illan hare b«.tt 


atwngthenpd, and made to correspond in 
design with the south transept, and the 
work appears to hare been ezeented in » 
tuhstantial manner It should be 
observed that the Inangular lights wluch 
*** inserted over the side windows of the 
did not exist in the former 
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The larger, and more interesting, portion are the grave- 
stones of coffin-lids, with crosses of different devices cut upon 
them. They had evidently been used indiscriminately -with 
other materials for the outer facing, ns well as for the internal 
filling up, of the walls, and especially in the foundations of 
tlie tower-piers, and nortli transept. One had been cut to 
suit the outline of a half pillar, and mouldings of windows 
had been woiked on the reverse side of others. Some time 
elapsed before these ancient grave-stoties attracted notice, 
and many liad in consequbnee been used again in the 
foundations of the new walls Fortunately a considerable 
number have been saved, and are placed, for the present, in . 
the church porch ; several smaller ones fiso have been at 
different times preserved by a gentleman living in tbe neigh- 
bourhood, and are deposited in bis ivery valuable museum of 
local antiquities. Mr. Bateman has liberally allowed draw- 
ings to be taken of such in his possession ns were required to 
make up the series of different designs, and has kindly fur- 
nished much useful information respecting them. 

The collection, now to be seen in Bakewell church, consists 
of parts of fifty-seven grave-stones, several of which are 
nearly entire, and of considerable size, together with five 
head-stones. About eighteen, 1 believe, including several 
head-stones, are in hir. Bateman's possession. A few others 
of less importance are to be seen in the pavement of the 
church; thus making altogether upwards of seventy exam- 
ples. It is believed to be by far the largest and most varied 
collection existing in any church in England j indeed, not a 
third part of this number can probably be seen elsewhere ; 
some of them being probably unique examples, and very few 
moreover duplicates of the same design But large as this 
number is, I was assured by the workmen that at least four 
times as many had been used again in building the new walls 
It iviU he borne in mmd, that it has been sheini that aU these 
are probably prior to c 1260, and a considerable uumber*prior 
to c. 1110 A selection only of the more remarkable pf these 
crosses can here he gi\ en. 


Some of these woo<lcuts perhaps hardly sufficientlj express the rough 
condiUon of the stone, or the rude execatioa of the designs of the earlier of 
these crossed Those which are represented as entire are mostly in verj 
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good preservation; all, except some of tlio«c in tlio first page, have 
been drawn to a uniform scale. No**. 6, 7, 9, are in Mr. Bateman’s pos- 


session. . . , , , « .t 

Nos. 1, 2, are very rudely cut; piobaUy they had been placed over the 
graves of peasants an example with three lines, on bars, intersecting the 
head of the cross, has lately been found at Brougham in Westmoreland. 
Nos. 4, 5, 0, 8, are very early examples, rudely incised: — ^No. 8 resem- 
bling a’ device on the head of the Runic cro«8 at Lancaster, described in 
the Arch'BologicM Journal for March, 1846, p. 72, No. 7 of later date- 
examples of devices with six members within the circle are rare. No. 9 
uncommon : apparently a bo«s on the centre of the shaft of the cross, and 
mouldings have been cut on ‘the reverse fide: — another example occurs 
neaily similar. Nos. 10, 11, are of early date. Several of these gra\ e-stones 
have shears cut upon them, the mark of the woohtapler, and keys, probably 
the maik of the smith • — these latter arc uncommon : — the balls on No. 1 1 
are rather more pear-shaped than is here represented. Tlicrc is one nearly 
sitn'ilar at Chelmorton, with a sword by the side. No. 12 an early exam- 
ple; — another of the same kind has the spaces between the arms of the 
‘cross slightly sunk, and a knob below the head. No. 13 of later date, in 
low relief, the balls fiattened. There Is the head of another of the same 
kind, but with the balls larger, and mouldings cut on the reverse. No. 14 
a very rich example, of perhaps late Norman design : it is represented 
about a foot longer than the original, in order to shew more fully the 
device. No 15 a coped tomb of an ecclesiastic: — another fragment 
also has a chalice cut upon it:— this and No. 1C bear a close resem- 


blance to some of the devices on'the compartments of 
the remarkable Norman ornament on the outside of the 
tower of St Peter’s church, Northampton, the date of 
which is said to be c. 1 1 10. No. 17 has been cut to the 
shape of a half-pillar. No. 18 a bow attached to a shaft : 
uncommon. No 19 a later and elejrant varie^vof ‘ > 

the balls bemg expanded. No 20 a variety of No. 17. No 21 the extiemities 
of the arms of the cross are cut into the forms of foliage, in low relief, 
somewhat rudely executed; the lower pari is supplied from one in hlr. 
Bateman’s poS'»ession ; this may be considered an enriched variety of No. 3 
or 12 No 22 a later and enriched vanetyof No. 20, in bold relief:— a fine 
example of this kind may be seen in Chelmorton church-jard, upwards of 
six feet long, and quite perfect, with the head of the cross surrounded by a 
raised circle. No. 23 part of the shaft of a cross lesting on a hunting horn, 
attached by straps .—a good example of this kind is preserved in the porch 
of Barley church. No. 24, the htest example in this collection, is a very 
elegant design of an Eaily English character, but jet with a certain rude- 
ness of execution : a modification of No. 1 2 A pai t of the head is broken 
Oil, but the design may be distinctly made out. 
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. There can be little doubt that many of these stones had 
been placed over graves in the church-yard. 'We non mo^t 
frequently find them only in the pavement in the interior of 
om: older churches those in the open ground ha\Tng 
perished, through exposure. But the large number here found, 
could not all have been intended to be laid in the pa\cmcnt 
of the church Six slabs, similar to these, may be seen lying 
in the church-yard of Chelmoilon, about seven guiles distant, 
with e\ery appearance of being in their original place. 
Others also hn\e been dug up m the church-yard at Barley. 
May not those uluch uere found m the foundations of the 
toner and nortli transept, have covered graves which might 
be disturbed vhen that part of tlic chmch was built j and 
may not those of later dale have belonged to graves pre- 
V lously existing on the site of the Newark ? And may they not 
in both cases have been used in tbe construction of the edi- 


fice, not so much for the sake of the material, ns from a vvish 
to preserve whatever might have been connected witli religious 
uses: just as wc know, that relics of otlicr kinds have been 
often secreted, bj being built up m the walls of churches? 
At Dnrlcy, portions of seven crosses of lliis kind may be seen 
built into tlic wall over the cast window’ of the chancel, and 
oOicr parts of tlic church. And no doubt many other instances 
of similar preservation of ancient tomb-stones may be found in 
the retired village churches in Derbyshire, ns well ns in other 
parts of the country. Several examples indeed of interesting 
fragments thus built into the walls of churches linvc been 
already noticed at different times in tlic ArcliiEologicnlJoumal, 
and otlicr publications 

These ancient grave-stones arc interesting to us on several 
accounts; thev seem to furnish deci'sivc evidence that such 
nicmoriim of the dead were in more general use at an early 
pcnwl, in some parts of the country at least, than is com- 
inoub’ pupiKiscd. "Wc most frcquciitlv find them in tlic pre- 
sent tiaj only m the interior of churefics, and wc are apt. on 

almost exclusively 

ni U i who htlonged to the higher 
n , the cccleria^tic. the staple 

Intn tliom-» f ^ special reason ninv have 

iiiir 11. t^tl consecrated' build- 

rrL..c r-';'' -.hU e!,urcl,,in a 

. imiium pirJ of tlir country, nioun- 
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tainoiis districts at that time usually were ; _ the rudeness of 
design in some, and the difference of size in others, would 
leadens to conclude that such monuments must have been 
used, more or less, for persons of nearly every condition. This 
remark, however, ought perhaps to be restricted in some mea- 
sui-e to fhe inhabitants of the liiUy parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the northern counties, where abundance of stone 
might be procured at little cost And this last consideration 
will also suggest a reason why these incised stone crosses 
should have been retained to a much later period in some 
parts of the coimtry than in others, after the use of brass or 
latten had been generally introduced. 

This collection also presents a great variety of marks, or 
symbols, indicative of tlie profession or trade of the deceased, 
several of which have been already referred to in the previous 
description. Some of these are well known, such as the sword 
and chalice, the shears and bugle-born; examples of which 
may be seen in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, and Lysons* 
History of Cumberland: others are rare, such as the key, 
and some which were too imperfect to be satisfactorily made • 
out. It is well known that shields with armorial bearings 
were not introduced upon tombs till a later period. The use 
of such symbols is of veiyhigh antiquity: for examples are 
by no means uncommon on Roman tombs combined with in- 
scriptions : and it seems to be admitted, that many of the 
devices on the moniunents of the early Christians, in the cata- 
combs at Rome, which have been considered by some as em- 
blems of their martyrdom, refer rather to their occupation 
than to the iustranieuts by wlueh their toitvces were iuhieted ; 
(see Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs,) hlay it not have 
been the case, that in an unlettered age such symbols sup- 
plied in a great measure the place of inscriptions, which at that 
period would have been unintelligible to the majority of the 
survivors of the deceased. Indeed, it deserves notice, that ex- 
amples of sepulchral crosses of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies marked with inscriptions, are seldom met with in’ Eng- 
land. A few have been found in Yorkshire and the north- 
west counties, but they are rare : and this does not seem to he 
always affected by considerations of the rank of the individual, 
as it applies to the tombs of the ecclesiastic, and the knight* 
as well a§ of others. When inscriptions were added, they 
were more frequently cut by the side of the stem or shaft of 
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moved, niul only tlic iiitcrincdiato ones left, ns in No 10 , but 
these me of rare occurrence E\ainj)les nith six nicnibersf 
instead of four oi eight, me still more rnro, ns No 7 Some 
irregular varieties, ns Nos 4 and 8, can hardly be rediiced.to 
any lule 

These remains are also mteiesting as shewing the early lue 
of head stones ivith the sacred symbol cut upon them, being 
probably among the oldest examples )ct discovered m this 
country, and in greater number and variety than lias jet been 
noticed 


Of these head stones, Nos 1, 2 , 3, 5, nic in ^Ir Bateman’s 
possession, they are rudely out, and appear to be of very 
early date No 4 is an ancient form of the cross, of which 
probably the device upon No 10 of the flat giavc-stoncs may 
be considered to be n modification, and of winch many ex- 
amples, both with and without circular bands, and with a 
great vanety in the detail of their ornaments, may be observed 
in Norman carved work , as m St Peter’s church at North- 
ampton, before alluded to, the nave of Rochester cathedral, 
and some othei of the oldei cluirclies It would be an inte- 
lesting subject for enquiry, whether tins form of cross, which 
lescmbles what is commonly called n St Andrew’s cross, may 
have had its origin m the Gietk letter X, ns used in the ab- 
breviation of the name of our Lord from a very remote period 
It IS certainly remarkable that the device which is cut upon a 
aige portion of the eaiher tombs in the catacombs at Rome 
18 not the cross, but the sacred monogram, composed of X 
and p the two fiist letters of Xpiaro? And m some later 
examples a kind of short shaft; is added, so as to resemble in 
some measiue the form of the cross, and the whole figure 
surrounded by a wreath or circle Nos 2, G, have the same 
evice on both sides No 7 is represented somewhat too large, 
being about the size of No C 

considered ns head stones, because 
Tt probable they had been used for that imrpose 

thev ^ v l about the period to which 
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MITU AN ACCOUNT OF SO^IE RCMMlkVBLE DISCOMJUILS UhcrMM 
MADC IV THEIR BURIAL-PLACE IN THE CIIURCII CIF BUOUl.IIAM. 

[Communicated by William Urougliain, I sq ] 

In the month of October, 184G, while repairing the burial- 
vault of the family of Brougham, situate within the chancel of 
the parish church of Brougham, in Westmorland, a skeleton 
buried cross-legged was discoveied about two feet below' the 
surface between the "wall of the vault and the south wall of 
the chancel. It lay w'lth the feet to the east, the left leg 
throim over the right, and round the left heel was an iion spur 
of the prick form, the shank and neck perfectly straight, the 
point resting upon the soil which formed the bottom of 
the grave, and, to some e\tent, corroded off — the side or 
shank of the spur which lay nearest to the outer wall was 
also corroded off, to the e\tcnt of nearly four inches. Close 
to the spur was a piece of iron, one inch in length, wdiich 
may ha^c formed part of the point, and another bit of cir- 
cular form which may have been part of tbe buckle or other 
furniture of the spur. No spur was found upon the right 
heel, nor was there any trace, either at that place or at anj 
other part of the body, of nist, or any thing indicative of other 
pieces of armour. Thei c was no appearance of decayed wood, 
ilrdhi. ”i’mj nmis'iay diongsihe ^iiie^oohy. "I’lie 
skeleton was m a perfect state; the teeth wero very w’hitc, 
although, after some days’ exposure to the air, they became 
discoloured. All the teeth in the upper jaw were perfect, 
except the wisdom teeth. On one side their surfaces xvere 
much worn, while on the opposite side they appeared as if 
little used: upon examining the lower jaw', itwas found that 
thccorrcspoiuiing teeth were wonting, and from the closcd-up 
^lipcaraiicc of the socket, coupled with the unworn teeth of 
the upper jaw, it was cxident that the lower teeth had been 
''anting for many j cars. The gcncml appearance of the teeth 
rcmninmgjn the lower jaw, also indicated that the deceased 
iLul long passed tlie piime of IsTc. 
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Near the head was foimd a 
singular fragment of solid vitn- 
fication shaped like half an egg, 
about an inch in diameter and 
rather more than an inch in 
thickness The colour inside 
dark blue — outside enamelled 
m wavy hnes of black and 
white alternately From com 

panson with a similar specimen of glass now in the British 
Museum and supposed to be of Phccniciau manufacture, there 
can be little doubt that this had formed part of a vitrification 
of that country, brought as it may be conjectuied, by the de 
ceased fiom Palestine, probably as a talisman possessed of 
some extraordinary virtue, .and bnned nitli him ns In-s most 



precious possession 

The incised slab which '•,il 
serFed to cover this grave 
was well known to the family 
as the ‘ Crusader's Tomb’ 

It is of red sand stone, near!} < 
seven feet long thi ee feet five 1 1, 
inches wide and about si\ 
inches thick It has cut upon 
its siuface a cross flory, \nlh C 
a smaller cross nithin it, at ' 
the light side is a snord, at 
the left a ciicular shield The \ 

date of this incised slab mn\ 

be considered as of the tn elftli J 
ccntuiy 

Family tiadition has always 
assigned tins tomb to Udird J, j 
tie Broham, Mho flourished V\ 
between the years 1140 and / I 
1 log about Mludi time he is Vjk,. 
supposed to have died He ’ ‘ 
S^'ernoi of Appleby 


ifr i P'lrt ol ^ 4 1, 

by TOam ® ^^174 he^ivas defeated 

an arm\ of Rn nnn*^ Scotland, mIio, having marched 

nrmj of 80 000 men into Pmnbe.lnnd, tiok thf castles of 
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Carlisle and Appleby. Soon after tliis defeat Udard joined his 
binsman Richard do Morvillc, and the other rchellious barons 
of the north, against the king, and lie was in the year 1175 
fine.d eighty marks. The record of this fine is ns follows : 

Pipe Roll, 22[id lien. II. 

Its de PJicifis Komndem ct In WcsIroarieJantl. Tdartlus de BroJia 
redd comp dc q®^ t* xx. iii q. fuit cQ mlmicis Reg. In Thro xl. iTi. et dehet 
?1. m • 

Which may be tlius rendered : Also of picas thereof in Westmorland. 
Udird de Brolnra renders account for eighty marks (four limes twenty) bc- 
cau«e he was with the king's enemies. In the trcasnrj forty marks, and 
he owes forty marks.” 

After tJjD king Jjntl t;|UcIJctl the Tcbehion of the northern 
barons, and broken up their forces, Udard, according to the 
family tradition, took the cro^^s in the second crusade under 
Conrad and Louis the Seventh of France. That he not only did 
so, but actually went to Palestine, seems now for the first time 
to be shewn by tlic discovery of his body ns above described. 
The shirt of mail and suord, said to have belonged to 
him, are preserved among the armour at Brougham. The 
hauberk, is of ring mail, of great size and unusual u eight. 

The discovery of Udnrd’s body led to the examination of 
that portion of the chancel to the north of the place of his 
interment, which had not been used ns a Imrying-plncc 
since the fifteenth century. This part, 
which measured about twelve feet bj nine, 
had always been occupied ns tlie family 
seat or pew, and was accordingly covcicd 
with a wooden floor. On raising this, 
the ground underneath appeared to bo 
flagged. The first flag, five feet by about 
two, having been turned over was dis- 
covered to be an incised slab — a cross and 
sword being cut upon it, and on one side 
a large B, rudely cut. Prom the form of 
this cross, and of the arch in the base, the 
date may be assigned to the early part of 
the thuteenth centiuy. The skeleton 
under this was of great size, the thigh 
bones measured upwards of twenty inches, 
and the length from the heel to tlic top of 
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were found two pieces of iron, much corroded, which being 
joined at the part which was an evident frnctme, piesentcd tl c 
appearance of a shrrirp 

From the date of the slab it is coiijectiiied that this waS.t^fi 
body of Gilbert de Broham, who succeeded Udard, and died 


about 1230 When King John, m the year 1200, summoned 
the barons to accompany him to the wars in Normandy, lie 
obliged all who remained behind to pay a fine«of tuo marks 
on each knight’s fee as the price of their exemption fiom this 
service On this occasion Gilbert de Broliam’s name appears 
m the Oblata roll of 2nd JoLn preserved in the Toner, as one 
of the northern barons wbo made fine of fifty marks with the 
king, “ ut remaneant ne transfretcnt termin ad passag dni . 
regis ” Alongside of this body lay anotlier skeleton, cmeredhy 
a stone, which, on being turned up, exhibited evident traces of 
letters, apparently of a very early character The stone had 
been much broken on both edges, and also at the foot Tlie 
word at the top uas ‘ IBERT, evidently part of the Christian 
name, the surname being wanting The other letters, in like 
manner, formed only parts of words, so that it was impossible , 
to make out what the inscription had been The ^eletoii 
under this stone was very perfect By the side of this lay 
another bo«^, covered with a slab, six feet long and twenty 
inches broad, having neither inscription uoi incision upon it 
Ihis skeleton was someivhat smallei tlian the rest, at its side 
was found a remarkable ornament, of pale coloured nii\ed 
metal strongly gilt, so that. on being merely waped, it ap 
peered bnght, and free from all tarnish, exceiit a slight stain 
1 e verdegris on one part This is a circlet between two and 
K ^^smeter, and three quarters of an inch m 

rea h Upon the outside are engraved tliree cherubs, w ith 
^^♦1 supplication, each figure being connected 

with tlie other by that jiecuhar interlacing woik wbicli belongs 
to the Saxon period 

to behove that this gnve ivas a Savon 
he anlfl n Broham a\as patron of the church, for 

anneam W '>'= Vetenpont m 1204, as 

llarhottk “f” “’‘“V. by order of S,r 

church aaitli liituu”" Gilberts ancestors had endowed the 
n c , iffr ' “>"*“>®“>on of uh.ch ihmr estate was 

tithe free, and „ riglit to.biiiv m ,I,e aoiitli end of tile 
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chancel reserved to them, and undoubtedly exercised by their 
posterity to the present times That Gilbert’s ancestors pos- 
sessed Brougham in Saxon times is proved by the fact, that 
he is described in a record, now preserved in the Tower, as 
one of the Drenges of "Westmoiland ” The deed in the 
Rolls chapel also recites that lie held ceitain lands “in Burg- 
ham per drengaginm ” Now tenure by drengage was a mili- 
tary service, but it had this peculiarity, that those only held 
yioir lands hy drengage whose ancestors had possessed them 
yore tile Conquest. This is proved by Spelman, who, after 
Citing his authority *, says, “ Sunt igitur drenches vassalli qui- 
( am railitares, vel ut nostri forenses loqiumtur, tenentes per 
servitium militare Ex dictis aiitem notandiun est, eos omnes, 

• Spelm Gloss p 186. e<l ICGI. 
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eorurave antecessores qm c drengorum classe erant, \el per 
drengagium tenuere, sna tneolutsse patnmoma ante adveft 
turn Normannorim ’ The discovery, therefore of a skeleton 
which, from the whole appe'inmee of its interment, imdouht 
edly dated from very early times, the presence of this oma 
ment of Saxon workmanship, and the locality of the grave 
make it more than probable that this was the tomb of one of 
Gilbert de Brohara’s Saxon ancestors ^ 

It IS not easy to conjecture to what purpose the ornament 
itself had been applied It may have been the end or mountp 
ing of a Saxon drinking horn, or possibly of a hunting horn 
the whole of which (except the metal nm) had decayed durmg 
the eight centuries it has lam in the ground 

The other skeletons found in this part of the chancel were 
five in number making m the whole nine bodies in a space 
of little more than twelve feet, all of them laid with their feet 
to the east and at a depth of about tn enty inches below the 
surface of the ground They rested upon a bed of dry gravel 
without any appearance of damp, which may account for the 
perfect preservation in which the bones were found In only 
two of the nine were any traces of a coffin visible , these were 
in two near the centre of the chancel (the Saxon grave being 
near the south wall) , the coffins were indicated by the form 
of the coffin ends bmng impressed upon the soil, and marked 
by a black powder, the exact shape of a coffin end, and 
evidently of decayed wood Why there were no remains of 
the sides, top, or bottom, can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the end boards w ere of much thicker wood 
than the rest of the coffins The only difference between the 
tv. 0 was that in one case the wood dust was black, m the 
other dark brown 


No trace of lead cerecloth, or leather was found In these 
early interments, therefore, the bodies were probably only 
wr'^ped in their shrouds 

In ,thc remaining portion of the south end of the chancel 
(now us^ as the burying vault of the family) there is a large 
stone coffin, filled with bones, tliere being actually nine skulls 
in 1 Tlicre arc also some leaden coffins, quite plam these, 
rom 1 C inscriptions on the floor of the cliancel, are not more 
} 1 " ^f^ecnlh century, and they present nothing 
remarkable in their appearance, they were not opened 
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laON PfiTCKf. SPUB t-BOU TBE TOUB OF UP^flD DE BkOOftU SFODCHAU WEbTUORL&HO 

The spur, discovered in the tomb assigned by Mr Broiiglinm to Uihul 
de Brohara, appears to haie resembled la general lorm that winch was m 
use in the latter part of the Anglo Saxon period, and duiing the reign of 
the Conqueror The shanks were straight, as those of the Frankish spur 
of the tenth century, in Sir Samuel Meynck’s Anrioui-}, Skelton u pi 80 
The neck appears to have been slraigbt not as jn that example, slightly 
curved, but, m the piesent corroded state of tMs curious relic, it is not 
possible to form an opinion whether it teimmatcd m a short point, like the 
iron spur found inakistvaen m Cumberland, with a sword, battle axe, horse s 
bit, and part of a gold buckle and pendant Archteol x 1 12 It is more 
probable that the neck was prolonged, and terminated m a pyramidal 
point Compare the iron spurs found with Roman lemains m Glou 
ce«tershire, represented in Lysoiis Woodche'iter, pi 35 The distinc 
tne mark of the spur of those earhei limes seems to consist in the 
stnight shanks, avhilst those of the spui of the succeeding period were 
curved and contracted, so as to bring tbe point high upon the tendon of the 
heel, TJru-. ihR, 'cumpvRfsou, "u areimrseitrJtroii afi "a 'gimU ajx'tnqlft 

recently disinterred in the church jani at Chesteiford, Cambndgesluie for 
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which we are indebted to the Hon I^chanl NcMlIe, is heie offered to our ^ 
readers The circum-tante stated bj Mr Brougham, that the ka hei^ 
only was found armed with a spur, is de«enmg of attention, the fact 
haiing been caiefiilly renhed, and a notion has been entertained that this 
was in conformit} w ith some peculiar established u«age It is obnous'thal 
if anj weight be carried on the right arm, or anj Molent morement made 
therewith as for instance, in wielding a lance or other weapon, it would be 
easier to spur with the left than the nglit heel The natural tendency to 
counterbalance the chanire of equdibnum produced by ^he act of rai«ing 
and moling rapidly the right arm, would bring the left heel towards the 
bor«es flank It seems, howerei, improbable, that for such a cause of 
trivial convenience alone, a person of knightly condition, in the thirteenth 
centurj would haie worn a sincle spur, or have been thus equipped, when 
laid in his grave, at a period when the spurs formed one of the most impor 
taut parts of knightly attire A curious fact, honeier, of an analogous 
practice, is recorded bj Mon’-ieur Troj on in the Memoirs of the Society o 
Antiquaries of Zurich At Bel air, near Lau'anne, an cxlcnsive cemetery 
was discovered in the )ear 1838, comprising interments of two periods 
'ihe bodies bad been depoMted in cists formed with stones, or hewn la e 
natural rock, and the feet laj towards the south east A few Koman corns 
were found, and a gieai vatieu ol ornamenU, weapon«, fictile Te«el8, an 
bjects which appcarod t* belong to a much later period In a cist rude y 
fumed with slabs of stone a skeleton appeared, tcilh an iron spuf « 

/o Ihe UJi heel atone It was sati factonlj ascertained that the right foot 
was not armed m like manner Under the right arm had been deposited 
m iron plough hare, and the other objects found id the grave were a frag 
ineut ot ficule manufatlure. re'<mbling the handle of an amphora, a fine 
single edged weapon, in excellent pre'cnalion, with the remains of its 
scabbard a dagger, buckle and a comb formed of bone The spur 
lery short point, -trught shanks, to the extremities of which were attached 
adju'tments for two strap>-j one probably passing under the foot, and the 
second oier the instep Ivo other simdar instance of the use of a single 
spur ajjpears to Iiave been noticed, it must be admitted, however, that the 
remarkable interment found at Lausanne belongs to a period remote from 
the age of the Cru«ader dt<mterred at Brougham, and can only be regarded 
as a singular coincidence 

It does not appear that any well authenticated instance had hitherto been 
recorded, of the discovery of actual interment with the legs crossed, m ac 
cordaive with the peculianlj of monumental portraiture, chief!) prevalent 
during the period of the cru<ades, of which ^o many examples occur m 
England aniong’it sepulchral effigies Maitland has stated that, on the site 
of the chapel of the Knights Templars, at Mount Hoi) , in Edinburgh, seve 
ml bodies had been found, cro«»-legged, with swords by their sides Gough, 
lowcver, seems to ha>e questioned the assertion, supposing that effig'®* 


• fiflduibn^h p i;6 Oougli Sfp Mon. II cil 
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A novel and verj' interesting fict has been further related bj Mr. 
llrougham, in connexion nith f he “ Cru«ader s tomb,” namely, the di<tco. 
very of a conical fragment of that reraarkable kind of ^^tlification of which 
ancient Etiuria, perhaps, has supplied tlie largest aarietj of examples It 
appeals to resemble clo«ely those curious ornaments found frequently with 
interments of the British period, and which, as antiquaries have supposed, 
are to be regaided as the arifftana ma, or Druid's eggs, of Pliny''. The 
talismanic virtues of tint fabulous egg “secured for its possessor success 
in his projects, with the fa\our of the great, and immunity fiom various 
peiiK. It is very cuiious that an object of this kind, regarded most pio- 
hablj as endued with tahsmanic power, as Mr. Biougham has suggested, 
should have been found in the grave of a Christian knight of the twelfth 
century It would even appear not without icason that this object should 
have been found hroXen,' the spell had been dissolved, and its virtues 
proved to avail nothing against the stioke of death. Whatever may have 
been the motive which led to the deposit of this fiagment m the tomb of 
Udard de Broham, there can be 
‘little doubt that it had been 
fabricated in the East The 
resemblance which it bears to 
the ancient vitrifications dis- 
covered in Egjpt and in Ifal} 

V8 striking; at first sight it 
might be supposed to be a frag- 
ment of one of those precious 
vials, probably for unguents, 
found in Etruria, but it is too 
thick to have formed the bottom 
of such a vessel The annexed 
woodcut lepiesents a choice 
specimen from the collection of 
'he Marquis of Northampton, 
and discovered at'Nola 
The round buckler which ap- 
pears on one of the incised slabs 
described by Mr. Brougham is 
frequentlj seen in illumination®, 
hut it is mre in monumental 
sculpture. It may be seen on the 
arm of an effigy at Great Mak 
vern, probably commemorative 
of William de Brad, inteired 

there A.D 1289® That ex- s-truscanjlas, rromscu 



cem.^, ^ naidr, or adder 

sir r Douglas’ Neoia, pi 

. ArcVol JonTO,i,L235, Beesley^s 


Hist, of Banbury, pi. viii 
* This figure is represented in Stotli-ird’s 
Monumental Efhgies 
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ample shews fhit it was occ'isionilly nearly flat resembling the bronze 
tanin of the Britona, such as lii^e recently been found in Cambridge^ 
sbire In other instances howerer, it appears to have been of a con 
Tex form using to a central apex, ns represented in the sculpture of 
St Michael, oicr the doorway ofHallaton chuich Leicestershire and in 
figuies given by Stiiitf, Horda plates IV, V, XXXI* It is not im 
probable that in the noithem counties the use of this hind of shield had 
been retained, whilst the fashion of the kite shaped and triangular shield 
pi e\ oiled in other parts of the country and even at the pre'^ent time the 
loundel is not wholly obsolete in North Biitain 

The curious ciiclet of gilt metal which had been deposited in one of the 
tombs at Brougham is desemng of notice, botli on account of the singular 
oinaments engraicd upon it and the diflicuUy of ascertaining to what pur 
pose It bad been applied It was conjectured tint it had been an armlet, 
but tins 8uppo«ition appears incorrect its form and size would indicate that 
it bad served as the nm or mounting of a cup a drinking born, or, more 
probahlj , an ohphant or hunting horn The representations of ancient 
tenure horns giaerv in the Aiclueologia, suggest that such maj bare been 
the purpose for which tins ornament had been fabricated and the figures 
of the thiee seiaphim, whose names occur in the compo«ilioii of written 
pi} steal charms nnj Ime been introduced with a notion of «onie taha 
manic a irtue Amoiig«t the curious interlaced oruaments, which seem to de 
note a Saxon oi eaily Norman date a sacred S} mbol is introduced, properlj 
pertaining to the Eastern Church, and designated by the term gonimaihon 
being compounded of the letter gamma, sea eral times repeated It was 
introduced aery frequently in the decorations and aestments of the Greek 
Cliurch as also occasionally of our own , an example is supplied by the fine 
ciBffy of Bi«hop Edyndon, at ‘Winchester This symbol, retained in later 
timea as an heraldic chaise, was known as Ihe'Tjlfot, a term hitherto un 
explained/. There is no instance, il is believed, on recoid, of the discovery 
of a horn in any medienl interment, but the conjecture suggested b} this 
ornament may on various accounts appear probable’ The horn was borne 
by persons of distinction not only in the cliace, but in warlike enterprises , 
it sericil from earl} tunes both as a token of tlie convejance of lands and 
of official appointments In the marches of Scotland, moreovei , the tenure 
b} cornage prevailed, namely, by the service, or grand scijenntj , of sound 
mg a horn whenever the Scots or other foes of the realm should cro^s the 
Border' 


A W 




buml place of the de Broham family may 
have been a horn of this desenpUon that 
Brougham actually holds some lands 
in the manor of Brougham by tenure of 
eomage and an ancient horn is still m 
|>oases!uoo traditionally called the eomage 
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The annexed petition, hitherto unpublished, affords a 
curious illustration of piovincnl manners in the fourteenth 
century 

It IS addressed to the earl of Anmdcl by 'Mhlham Drahc- 
loue and Richard Hormigloue, mcichants of Lichfield, uho 
state that on Rnday, the feast of the Piuification, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Edward the Third, A D 1342, 
they sent their servants, avith two horses laden inth fardels of 
spiceiy and mercery, uoitli foity pounds, to the market to be 
holden at Stafford on the foUouing Saturday The men had 
proceeded on then journey as far as Cannock nood, when 
they encountered Sir Robert de Ridcwaic, kniglit, and two 
followers, by whom they were captured and taken to the 
priory of Lappeley, one of the men howevei, contnved to 
escape In the pnory were several friends and accomplices of 
Sir Robert de Rideware as uell knights ns others, and among 
them Sir John de Oddyngeseles®, here a division of the plunder 
uas made, each individual taking a share of the spicery and 
mercery “ accordmg to Ins estate” On Saturday the n hole 
company rode from Lappeley to the pnory of Blythebury, where 
Rideware represented to the pnoress that they were retainers of 
the king, sore tiavailcd, and prayed house room for his company 
This avould appear to have been refused, as they broke open 
the hams of the pnory, had their will of the hay and oats, and 
stayed all night against the wish of the prioress In the mean 
while the serving man who had escaped, having followed them 
at a distance, went to the king’s bailiff errant for the county 
of Stafford, at Lichfield, and gave him to understand that the 
robbers with then booty were at Blythebury Whereupon 
the haihff, taking with him some of the townsfolk of Lichfield, 
proceeded thither, and finding the malefactors, summoned 
them to surrender to the king s peace, which they would not 
do, but attacked the haihff and his people, and wounded 
several of them , being at length routed, they were hotly pur- 

j * John ,de Odyngscles ivl o held seems to have d ed m 27 Edw III In» 
»nds m Beriasto 1 ndred co StaSbrd ^ qm* postmortem vol i p 182 
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sued by the b-uliff -who cnuglit and dec^pltated four of their 
number This victory •iclne\cd tliat officer took the stolen' 
chattels into his custody and rode with his company towards 
Lichfield but in the interim Rideware having rallied Ins band 
and being reinforced by Su Walter de Rideu are*" and others 
came up nitli the bailiff between Blithebury and Riduare 
Par\a' and recovered his plunder by a sudden onslaught 
These conflicts seem to have occurred on Sunch} The 
bailiff having thus failed to obtain redress for the petitioners 
they went on the following Thursday to Stafford to shew their 
grievance but there posted at the gates were followei's of the 
robbers who nould not suffer them to enter the town and 
from whom they scarcely escaped witlioiit giicvoiis harm In 
conclusion William Drakelowc and Richard Hoiniiglowe re 
present that they and many of tlie Lichfield folk are so 
menaced by the said robbers and their raaintainers tint they 
dare not venture out of the tourn Into all ubich matters 
they pray the earl of Arundel to cause enquiry to be made at 
his first session at Lichfield the felony having been committed 
vvithm the franchise of the bishop of Chester 

This interesting document is preserved among the miscelh 
ncous petitions m the Tower of Loudon 

T H T 


A treshonurable eegnur si ly pleise counts Darundel just ce nostre 
segneur le Roy moustrent Will am de Drakelowe a Kiel art de Horm " 
lowe marchauns de Lichefeld qe le vendred) in la fesfe de la Pi r ficat on 
nostre dame Ian du regne noslre segneur le Key ] tierce pays le Conque t 

qu nzi« me les avmtd tz Will am et R chart manderent lur garsuns ove 
deu3 chivals ove deus fardels de especerie et mercene pns de xl 1 teres 
dancresce au marche Destafford le aamady proschein Buaunt F b re come les 
avantdtz garsuns ove lur ch vals e fardels tmdrent devout le boys del 
Canoke entre le d t boys e le ye de Trente parentre Wol eleye e Hoj-wode 
de dens la franeb se nostre segneur leresqe de Ce'^tre illeqesv nt s re Robert 
de Ibdeware cb valer e deus yafletz otc ly e les d tz garsuns cbitals e far 
dels felonessement encounlre la pees pnstrent e les am enerent tantqe a la 
pnor e de Lappeleye rae« lun garsun eschapa E en la d te pr o le troterent 
e 0 an de Oddyngcseles Ermon de Oddyngeseles e pluseurs autres 
c lyalers come autres gentz desconus de lur cumpanye e de 1 
<1 p sa ®“*^°’^®^®P*rtirenlleaaTantd tzmerceneee'specene cbescon 

rcion so ump sun estat. E s re le sammady proschein suant tote la 

sull It dirirc CO. Stsflb d^r l!V? _ * Liltew se cilled II dware Med a 

* dew ,n 32 Ld^ in ^ ‘ . r jw R dware 
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cumpiignye o\e lur larcm chivaucherent de Lappeleye tint qe a la pnorie 
•=»v»le Bjthebury, e le dit sire Hobeit vjnt a la prioresse e 1} pna del houstel 
pur h dite cutnpaigine qe furent gentz nostre segnur le Rey moud travail- 
les, les quels debruserent les buy des graunges en la dite puone e 
priatfent fejn et ateigne a lur Tolenle countre le gre la dile pnoiesse e de- 
inorerent illeqes tote cele nujt E ^ire le garsun le dit Wdliam qe feust a 
large les pursuy de loyns e aytant sur eiix \-ynt au baillif errant nostre seg- 
neur le Rej en le counste Destafford a L)ch(elde fesaunt cntendant a I) qe 
les ditz larouns av lur larcm furent a Blythcbury Par quei le dit bailliff 
pnst oily gentz de Lichefeld e sen ala e tro\a illeqcs les aaanlditz larons 
oie lur hrcin arantdit, e le dit baiUif comanda au ditz larouns qe eu\ len- 
dm«ent a la pees nostre scj neur le Roy, ds sev rendre ne voleyent, cj ns 
se tournerent a defense e <!eterent au dit baiHife e as Rutres gens e naffrerent 
plusouTs de eux Mes au darrein le« aaantditz larons sei mistrent a la futo 
e le dit bailbf e ses gens frescbement pur&uerunt les ditz larons e les . 
atre de ditz larouna pristereat fuautz e les decolereot E sire le dit baillif 
lur chattels illeqes de lour laicin prist en sa garde al oeps nostre seg* 
neur le Roy efust en alant ove sa cumpaynie vers LicbBeld e vynt le dit 
Bire Robert qe aroit relye lea uns des diU larons e sire Wauter de 
Rideware eplusours autres oily entre Bljthebuij e petit Ruleware de denz 
la dite fraunchyse del avant dite evesqe, e sur le dit baillife fesoinl refons 
countre la pees e les ditz chatels cest asavoir cliivals armures especene e 
mercene a la value sujs dit pnsterent e enporterent E sire le jeudy 
proschein suant le jour de les avantdilz William e Ricbart Mendrent 
a Estafford daver feat lour denioa«traace de lours perte e damage quils 
avomt resceu sire illeqes furent a les portes genz de H memtenance 
les ditz larons e ne voleint suffnr les arant ditz William ne Richard 
eiitier e le arke un de ses cumpaignons couperent a peyne saunz 
grevure tnal e«cbaperent E sire les avant ditz William e Richart e 
plusouiB gentz de H ville de Lichfield sount menace des ditz larons e 
lour meintenours qmls nosent nule part aler hors de la dite viUe De 
quei sire se \ous plest pur Deux aeuller ordiner vos premereines asse 
ciolis a Lichfield si a la very te des cboses suisdites a eullet ateindre destcome 
es felonies suisdites se firent dedens la dite fiaunchise E sire pur Deux 
voillet ordiner qe deus homes gens ou chivalers ou autres bons e lenls soient 
es 11 e jure de esljre une bone enqneste,qar Bila dite enqueste “eit e^lu par 
bulJif a pejne si rous ateindret lavente des cboses suy-^ dites Sire de 
eulc e reinedie de cestes cboses pnent les ditz William e Ricbarf pour 
Deus ^ 

A lur hc^neur le couotc de Ai iinilpJ 


i^Tci)ncoIogfcal InteIIigcn((. 


nouAK t emoi) « 

Dubino the hst ftutimin romc excarilions ncrc undertaken at Caislcr, 
near Norwich, under the direction of Sir John Boilcau, Bart , to whom we 
are indebted for the following details, shewing that many \ esliges of Homan 
occupation still remain unexplored, not only within the vallup of Ventalceno 
num, but in the ground surrounding the site of that important fortress* It is 
scarcely necessary to remind our readers cf the gratifying evidence of luely 
interest in the preservation of antiquities in the Iceman district, recently 
shewn hy Sir John Boilcau, in tlic accjuisition of the interesting remains of 
Garianokusi, which have thus been placed bej ond the risk of the injuries 
with which thej had been Uircatcncd from various causes He thus de 
Bciibes the remains found in the neighbourhood of Vcnla ‘ Ihe site now 
belongs to Mrs Dashwood, who very kindly gave me permission, on lOlh 
September, 184G, when Mr Rhode Hawkins came down to me, to excavate 
in her garden, eituated about 200 jirds from the north cast corner of the 
camp, as some foundations, supposed to be Roman, bad been noticed there 
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round the place, hut dlSco^ered no further poitions of building, we could 
trace, howe% er, by the hardness of the 80 il lud different colour of the grass, 
a former load parsing near our esci^ition /-The whole surface around 
aboui^ds with bioken pottery, and I hare one small piece of lerj good 
Suwan ware, with the mark fprimi, the first letters being broken off 
Human bones, with tho-’e of Tanous miraals, weie lUo found We hoped 
at &r«t that are had met with the alnum of a house, perhaps the \illa of the 
commander of the garrison of the adjoining camp, as at Isuiium, and spe 
culated if it wer6?a tomb, as its dimensions, its \icinitj to the old Roman 
road, running in the direction of Ganaiionum, and the human bones with 
tho«e of animals, perhaps slam in sacrifice, seemed to'-^uggest, hut no deci 
sire endence occurred to support Ihfe conjecture The avails aie built of 
flint, laid with mortar compoaed of lime, sand, and pounded buck The 
flints of the upper course all louiid both mmde and outside, are faced and 
sq lared, and below this couise, on the inside, a slight piojectiQH of planter 
appeared, shewing the level of the flooi The lower part of the wall was 
built more rudely, the flints not being diessed at all Near the south west 
angle a small com was found with chaiied woo 1 From the circumstance 
of the flints being faced on the inner side of the building, it is conjectured 
that the walls avere not stuccoed, but considerable i emains of stucco were 
found with the bones clo<e to the spot Many small squaie pieces of thick 
tile, resembling tesser®, were found, as if the area had been covered bj a 
ptiement of that destnptioij By Mrs *Dashwood s kindnes'’, excavations 
have been continued up to the Roman road, agam^ pottery, aa®t quantities 
of large tiles and bones have been found, but only one or tw o small coins of 
the Lower Cmpiie, and a silvei ring of rude workmanship, de'Jiriaed of the 
stone With which it had been set The seventy of the winter has prevented 

nij endeavouring to follow up my researches ’ 

Ihe potter s mark noticed m this communication, occurs on several spe 
cimens of ‘ Samiaii ” found m or near London, but we are not aware that it 
had been found at other places of Roman occupation m England Mr 
vcmpe, indeed gives the maik prxmitivi, from potteiy found at Reculver 
or PEiiir IS found on a fragment m Mr Comer b collection, from South 
Tft? 1 ’ 'Appears on ware found at St Michael s. Crooked Lane, 

. and other specimens discovered in London beai the stamps op pem 

— PRIMV LI — PBIMANI — PRIJI M** 

r Jabez Allies, Local Secretary at Worce«<ter, has communicated the 
on iscov erj of an urn, supposed to be of the Roman, or Romano British 
fs^ 8M ’ ^ coarse gritty clay , and of a dark colour , it 

1 e Ti 'f arranged lozenge wise, and measures about siv*in in 
’ p *" circumference, at the widest pait It was found at a 

«epih of three or four feet at Jlr Elhns salt v^oiks, m St Peter s parish, 
w aow m the possession of the Rer W Lea. In the adjacent soil 
XSIT 201 

'J Sir Con ertnl Ml 
'OL 1 ‘ 


MV fio SXTU. l«sts of marks Gent Mag xxi d72 
• curious oLservaUons 38 
* 'Ir L I'rice vfUhlleir 
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nere found remains of ahumin alceleton No dccisnc CMdence has been 
brought to shew at what period the Sahna m this part of England were first 
known they were granted to the church of Worcester, AD 816 by 
Kenulph king of Mercia Tlirough Uie ailjoining parish of Do^erbdl 
(Duderhiill / Conqu ) the upper silt way is supposed to have pa«sediand 
Its course iiny possibly be marked bj the local names Ridgeway Field 
Upper Street and Upper Street Shng, S^c , in that paridi The urt re 
sembles in form one found xrith Roman rtmains near Bag«hot* 


The fictile ac«sel here represented 
apparently of late Roman fabric was 
lately di«coaered in digging the founda 
tions of a cottage at IloUon in Oaford 
shire on the j roperty of Mr< Dkcoc in 
who'-e pos«e<«ion it now i** The site on 
which it was found afforded proof tliat the 
spot had been occupied by ft 8MCC€«ion 
of edifices from a remote \ cnod down to 
the sixteenth century, some tiles of tl at 
dale being found m the surface ftloae 
the place of deposit of the um The 
shape of Ills olject is not uncommon, 
and many similar esariiples are pre«erTed 
in the museum at \ork Holton is dis 



tant about two miles from the Roman Tilla BetaaoT*- r«a».Boiiea 

at M heatley , de«cribed in the second Tolume of the AtchEcological J onmal 


8«ON Oft EftBIT ^OBMA^ TERIOD 

Mr Hawkins through M Tfister communicated a curious horn pur«e of 
the CarloTingian age now in Ins po««ession In the month of March 1811, 
some workmen employed in breaking stones for budding material^ from a 
rock on which are situated tlic nuns of the cattle of Gruneck, near the small 
town of Ilanz in Switzerland discoicred under a stone two horns of re 
markable shape of one of which a repre^ntalion is annexed Both were 
filled with denani struck at different times during a period of forty one 
years aiz from AD 875 to 916 

The*Einperor Lou s II i D 875 

Cailowan g g — gSO 

Charles 111 (as emperor) 880— 8S8 

Lamhert , ggi ggs 


This Tessel is formed of the bom of an elk or large stag The oper 
lures at each end were closed with silver, probably ornamented in the 
horn Ihe third opening at the top had a sdrer hd 
11 opposing it had been found empty there 

u e tl e difficulty in asMgmng {his interesting object to the period to 
w 1C It belongs the design carved upon it being a satisfactory mark of its 
ear y ate Like others of similar character this horn may be considered 


* Archsol VII. pL xvi 
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„ aljpe of the puroe osed from an .ariymed.eval period doi™ to the fom- 
“cnlh oenlurj, and it not to bo confounded (identity of sliape reenlling 
from the material enipiojed), ivlth ponder horns resembling it m form, but 

ofeomparatiielj recent date; such a contrivance ivas in eieiy waj adapted 



for ite pregervation of the fragile hracteate money current among the peo- 
ple of German), Switzerland and Dcnmaik. The period at which these 
horns and the treasure they contwned were hidden, was possibly that when 
the Saracens made inroads towards the Grfsotis. M. Pfister observed that 
^Ihcjr devastations were noticed in a Swiss chronicle^ undei the jear 950, 
during the residence of Bishop Hattbert at Chur. 

A portion of a bora of similar shape, found with Koman coins and other 
remains, at hlansfield Woadhouse. in the county of Nottingham, is figured 
in the Archicologia^ It is now impossible to saj that it was intended to 
serve the purpose to which JI Pfister’s interesting relic was applied, as it is 
not described as holloived out, but the similarity of form is reniarlmble It was 
wathout any other ornament than a concentric circle on the stem of the fork 


PERIOD OF GOTOIC ART. 

It is to be regretted that some years since most of the iron-work which, in 
the shape of screens or raihngs, protected the ancient monumenta in West- 
minster abbey from the danger of a too clo«e approach on the part of the 
public was taken down and deposited in a remote part of that edifice. 
Among the tombs so deprived of their original acce'*sories may be men- 
Uoned that of Eleanor of Castile, consort of Edward the First. .It was 
ormerly separated from the adjoining aisle by a pierced iron screen of 
c a orate and elegant design; which is imperfectly repfe^ented in Car- 
er 8 rehitcctural Antiquities, and earlier works, hut no idea is there 
P'cn of the beauty of its detaib. Mr. Wlllement lately submitted for 
members of the Institute, at one of their monthly raeet- 
, a casl^of portion of this admirable work, of which, with his per- 
an engraving is annexed, frpm the accurate pencil of hir. hlac- 

* Vol VUI pi XXIT. 
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lienzie This relic in aildilion to llie intciest creitecl by its execution 
has the peculiar advantage of being i dated specimen of English sltill 
in wotkuig iron duimg the eaily part of that period which is architec 
tnralh mined the Decorated It appears from the thud loll of accounts 



rendered by the executors of Queen Eleanoi dated in the tnentj firrt 
and twenty second regml years of Edwaid I A D 1293 4, that inosler 
Thomas de I eghtone, smith ms employed to make this screen, hj con 
tract foi twelve pounds, and that lie leceived two payments of sixty 
shillings each on ac-'ount in Michaelmas teim of the formei year, and 
the balance including twenty shillings foi the carnage of the work fro® 
Eeighton to Westmii «ter and the expenses of himself and men in Lon 
don while engaged iii fixing it Veside the tomb, in Hillary teim 1294 

The place fiom which the cunning smith denied his name was probally 
Leighton Buzzard in the county of Bedford The whole is of wrought iron, 
riveted The ornate compartments are not of uniform design, four 
patterns being intioduced, the scieen which curved outwaid® towards the 
aisle was crowned by a sort of chevaux de frise Taking into con iilera 
tion tbe alterel Talue of money the cost of this fabiic was about one 
bundi;cd and eighty pounds of tbe present currency 

We arc indebted to Trancis H Dickinson, Esq , M P , for the commu 
mention of a fine matrix of a seal, heie represented No facts relating to 
It or the locality where it had been found, could be ascertained It is the 
Sea o an ecclcbiaslic who is represented kneeling at the lowest part of 
tlie design, nivohmg the intercession of the blessed Virgin St Tliomas of 
ai terl try and St Ldmiind who is distinguished by his \sual symbol 
an arrow 1 1 c most singuhj feature, hqwever, of this ennous seijl is found 
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in the legend, in which a mixture of 
Latin with English words occurs, m 
a most unusual manner. It is as fol- 
lows; eoWNDi-TiroMe-PRcce* 

M^fRIS • CHILD LOKe TO MC • 

The design of this seal appears to be 
of the later part of the thirteenth or 
beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and it presehts an early instance 
of the use of Engli«h words in tlie 
inscription, which, indeed, is of rare 
occurrence at a much later period 
Another curious eiample is afforded 
by the secretum of the silver matrix 
in the possession of Eaelyn Philip 
Shirley, Esq , M P., being the seal 
of Thomas de Praj era, circa t, Ed- 
ward II. It hears the motto jAT I ifE 

WEBE*. 

Mr. Turner communicated a short note with reference to the observations 
cn the device of the crescent aud star at p. 3-16 of the third volume of the 
Archeological Journal He said the opinion that this badge originated in 
the time of the crusades seemed to be founded on the circumstance of its 
appearing on the Brst great seal of Richard the First ; in that instance it is 
a star waij of six rays over a crescent, and it occurs on both sides of the 
lung's head : but on the second seal of that monarch the crescent only 
appears on the dexter side of the obverse, while on the sinister there is 
engraved a star or sun of many rays ; thus supposing it to have been a 
rojal badge, the character of it altered during the reign in which it is said 
to haie been adopted. This device, in its piimithe form, is found also on” 
the bordure of the first great seal of Henry the Third, and m this shape 
is of ordinary occurrence on the seals of individuals of all classes during the 
tnii'ieeritb anil Tourteenth centunes; it may be noticed especially, in con. 
junction with a galley, on the cochet seals of the different Euglish sea- 
porti, one of which merited parHcular attention ; it was that now, or lately, 
u^e as the admiialty seal in the borough of Southampton^, the design is 
a 8 ip or galley, having on one side of the mast a crescent, on the other 
a star, below which is a rose Sir Henry Englefield attributed this seal 
0 e time of Henry the F ourth : it is worthy of remark, that in an inven- 
oiy of plate belonging to that soicreigh the following objects oacur — 
ee great chargers of silver, marked on the bottom externally with a 
crescent, a star and a rose — another charger of silver marked on the bottom 
fn T'a ^ ^ erf «ceat, a star and a rose — two chargers of plain silver, 

e on the bottom externally with crescents, stars and roses, and with a 



• Archaol. jiMx. 403 
It IS badly engraved : 


field* “Walk through Southampton,” 
Sir H Engle- ^ p 43 
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Bteall crown on the inner border^ From the description of these marks it 
may be conjectured with probability that they were simplj assay stamps, 
and as the Southampton seal is of silTei, we may thus account -for the pre 
sence of these de\ices on it as well as on like seals of the same and earher 
periods JIi Turner remarked that m the same inventory were mentioned 
“ a charger of sih er, marked on the inner bordure with ostnch feathers and 
two silver basins with ostrich plumes on the inner bottom These were 
old articles since it appears tlieywere sold to WilliamFitzhugh goldsmith 
to be made into new aessels 


It has been suggested that the imscribed rings apparently used as phy 
sical charms of the description noticed in the last volume of the Archieo 
logical Journal*', may have been some of the ‘ raedycinable rings of gold 
and Sliver’ fabricated, as we learn fiom the Household Books of Henry IV 
and Edward IV from the king s offering to the cross on Good Friday 
The following entry occurs in the accounts of the 7th and 8th jears of 
Henry IV (1406 ) 

“In oblacionibus domini regis fectis adorando crucem m capella mfra 
manerium suum de Eltham die parasceves m precio tnum nobilium auii 
etv solidorum sterlyng xxv s 

“ In denanis solutis pro eisdem oblacionibus reassumptis, pro amilis medi 
cinalibus inde faciendis sxv s 

A ring considered to possess some healing or talismanic Tiitue« was 
also termed in medieval Latin, lerlwsus Thus Thomas de Hoton rector 
of Kjrkebymisperton 1351 bequeathed to his chaplain “j zonam de sence 
j bonam bursatn.j firmaculum, et j anulum veituosum Item dommo 
Thome de Boutbum j par de bedes de corall j anulum aertuosum* 

Another example of the mystic word or anagram AOLa which occurs in 
a charm given in an English medical MS in the royal library at Stockholm 
and on medieval ornaments previously noticed in the Journal, has been 
communicated by Mr Thomas Niblett of Haresfield Court Gloucester It 


18 engraved on the inner side of a plam silverring (of the fourteenth cen 
tury >) found during the last year on the fii^r of a skeleton on the site of 
the cemetery of St Owen s which “ stood on the west site of Gloucester a 
htlle without the south gateJ,’ and was destroyed during the siege m 1643 
On the outride of the ring is engraved + ate mahia and wilbm appear 
t e letters aola, with the symbol of the cross between each letter, as in the 
charm against fever in the Stockholm MS The weight of the ring is 20 gr 
r Isiblett suggested that these letters might he the initials of four words, 
as it IS highly probable that they were^ 

^Voodford is in possession of a gold ring, found on the field of 
our , which bears the inscription Bono beeto beeioea These 


Archsol Joum 
TctUm. Fbor i. 
• lotbroke ( Glouc 


Regis Hem ci IV 
vo1 m. pp irj M 
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* The term Agla designated m tl"* 
East ft wand of d gn ty or office and i ny 
posa bly hare been used in conned on w ih 
ma>u«al or alchemical operations. See 
Spelmai v Drungu* 
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mystic words occur likewise in the charm against tooth-ache, given in th.e 
Stockholm MS.’ The names assigned to the three Magi, given in the same 
MS., but erroneously written Ja6par,Melchy8ar, Baptizar, were accounted, 
according to Ke) sler, as a preservative from epilep-^y, and they appear thus 
inscnbcd upon the remarkable brooch, formerly m the possession of Col. 
Campbell, of Glen Lion. Caspar. UEtcnioB. baxtazab, “ 

The unique specimen of glazed EcUle manufacture, apparently of the 
tliirteenth century, of ■nhieli a representation is here given, has been com- 
municated by Mr* Willnm Figg, of Lewes, through Mr; Blaauw, with the 



Urdl«Tilpott«7 btUid M trwo 

following notice of its discovery. “ In the excavation for the approach of 
t le southern mouth of the tunnel on the Keymer branch of the London, 
ri^liton, and South Coast RiiUvaj , at Lewes, this singular piece of pottery 
Was found in the evrlj part of the year 1846. It is partly mutilated, but 
I e foTO IS so unusual as to excite gicat cuno«ity, especially as specimens 
0 medieval pottery arc supposed to be of very rare occurrence It is in the 
omi 0 a mounted knight ; Ihe workmanship is v ery’ rude, but there are 
certain details, such as the long pointed toes and pryck spurs, which may 
a-sisl us in ascertaining its probable date. By some persons to whose 
inspection it has been submitted, the period of its fabrication has been sup- 
to be as early as the reign of Henry IL The length of this singular 
esse 18 lOJ in and its height 10 in , bujt if the head of the horse had not 
cn roken the extreme lengtli would probably have been as much as 13 
H in. 

dirlJ^*^ clay, homed, Ihe upper parts being glazed of a 

Srtenish colour, very similar to tliat on some of the plain paving tiles 
fsliKo!. Joum,, Tol III. p. 358. ^ w Pennant’s Scotland, vol l p. 103. 
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found in the rums of Lewes piior} during the excavations made for the 
railway in 1845 There can be little doubt that this grotesque vessel was 
intended to contain liquor and the handle winch passes from the back of 
the knight to the horse s rump was evidently intended for pouring qpt the 
contents, whilst a circulSr aperture at the lowei end of the handle afforded 
the means of filling the vessel 

It IS possible that this remarkable grotesque may have been intended 
rathe’’ to make disport in the festive hall than as a recip entfor exl ilarat ng 
drinks dispensed to the guests It may have been fabficated for si nilar 
purposes as the cunous bronze leolyple desctihed by Dr Plot long known 
as Jack of Hilton in the possession of General Vernon of Hilton Park 
Staffordshire There is a small perforation at the top of the head of the 
human figure possibly acciderrtal, the sides of the I oise are coaisely punc 
tured apparently representing the housings or hardes hut possibly denot 
ing merely the dappled colour of the charger The arcons of the saddleare 
represented as of unusual and exaggerated height 

No collection of examples -of the fictile manufactures of the medieval 
period having hitherto been formed it is not possible to fix the period when 
the application of a eupciftcial coloured glaze was first emplojed for Ibe 
purpo«e either of decoration or of rendering the clay more impervious to 
liquids In the museum of antiquities formed bj tlie Yorks! ire Pluleso 
phicalSocely several ^leciinens of ancient ware are presetted found at 
York with or near Roman remains and coated with a fine green glaze of a 
clear and bright colour These vessels may indeed, be of medieval date 
and of early Flemish fabrication , the precise circumstances of their discovery 
would alone sene to form a decided opinion in regard to their age ai d the 
possible existence of manufactures of glazed pottery during the Roman or 
Romano British period There is no evideuce that any Jictil a of an oms 
mental description were fabricated by the Saxons or introduced by the 
Normans into our country A cursory mention of Jtgvl* ai d of potani'' 
occurs in Domesday and a few scattered notices shew that at all times the 
manufacture of earthen vessels of a homely desciipt on was practised m 
England On the Pipe Roll 12 Edward I in the account of the keeper 
of Bristol castle an item occurs for the lent of land pro terra fodienda ad 
vasa fictilia inde facienda , and m thoseof'the executois of Queen Eleanor, 
a pajment appears of 8s 6d to Juhane la Potere pio cce picheii s die 
anmversaru Reginse® Higden the monkish clii hnicler who wrote dur ng 
tl e limes of Richard II , commending the riches and ie«ources of Britain 
makes especial mention of the quarries of marble and stone of vanous 
colours and quality and adds est etiam ibi argitla alba et rubea ad com 
ponendum aasa ficUl a, et teguls tuigendis, aelut altera samia multum 
accomodaP Amongst the earliest notices of objects of tl is description 
countc as of any value may be cited the mention of a crusckj^ de 


• tU.lb»ne It, Domwa. ton vf 6. 
IIoufcUM Expentn In rn» 1 .n^ 
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terre,” m the ancient Kalendars of the Exchequer, under Ihe datp, 
17 Edward II., and the imentory of TaluaWcs which had belonged to 
Edward III , Richard II , and othergreat personages, taken on the accession 
of Henry IV., in which occurs, “un cru^kjn de terre blank, hemoi«cz 
d’argenl endonei. o\e un coacrclc cnbalcUc cnajniellcz dedeinz oac, j. 
babeujne**,” fi^c. The importation of the earthen wares of Holland or the 
Low Countries into England, as early ns the reign of Henry IV..apj)car8hy 
the compotus for collecting a subsidy on foreign goods In the port of Hull ; 
when the cargo tjC the ship “Skcnkcwjii, de Durdraglit, appears to haao 
consisted of glass, patten-clogs, with paring stone, earthen a csscN, and 
images. “ Ollis ct kannis lut’, ymagin’ lut’, ollis lapid V’ 2^.0. 

The following notice of a remarkable specimen of monumental sculpture, 
hitherto undescribed, has been communicated bj Mr. Wnlford.and appears 
to supply an interesting illustration of the character of scpulcliral effigies, 
during the middle ages, arrd the question ’nhether they may be regarded as 
individual portraitures. 

“In Sittinghoume church, Kent, under a four.ccntrcd arch in the north 
wall, near the east end of the north aisle, about a foot below the spring of 
the arch, is a plain slab of Weatden marble, ii^c feet ecsen inches long, 
supported like a shelf by Us ends and one side, and hating a chamfered 


outer edge, in which, throughout Us length, is a casement, as if it once 
contahied a brass in«cripl'ion. About a loot and a half beneath 
this slab lies a stone effigy of a lady Ctc feet long, in gratc-clotlics, 
open so far as to shew the neck, bosom, and cliesl; the whole is thickly 
coated with while-wa«h. Tlic left hand is brought up to Uie left breast, 
which is tery large, as if'much swollen from some disease, while the 
other breast appears to be almost wasted awaj . The right arm and hand 
seem to hate rested on the abdomen, but this arm is missing, hating been 
broken off just above the elbow. Obliquely across the chest, from right to 
left, lies what, after carefully cleaning it, I found was certainly an infant, 
asom grave-clothes, about ten inches long, including a small part cotered 
by the dra.perv of thpJbiy, J.tjAw. 7 d. wAw.Vwv-.qwbw 
reast, has a portion broken off, but sufficient remains to shew that it lay 
ace upwards. The body of the lady is somewhat emaciated, though not to 
e ex^nl that is sometimes met with in effigies in grave-clothes. At the 
« ,w icb are entirely covered by the drapery, are a small death's head, and 
f I ‘’onjectuie were cross bones, and bj the side of the 

iioi^ ^ ^ ®ngle is another death’s head. There is neither insc'rip- 
the fa°^ OTnamental details in small panelling on 

BUle^nf ° judging from the arch itself, the subject, and tlie 

^ "'iy safely referred to the htter half of the 

“'Ih iTl”^’ '®*Bn of Edward IV. 

® e l reast appears in an abnormal state, as I was assured by an inlel- 
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ll 'ent gentleman, a ■surgeon of etpenence who inspected it with me , and 
he thought it not improbahle that, these otgans being in pairs an actire 
disease in one might cause the wasting of the other 

‘ The effigy, therefore m all probability represents a lady who died in 
child bed of a diseased breast, and the left hand calls attention to the 
fact It represents also the infant dead lying on its back across her chest 
III Elford church near Lichfield occurs I b-liere another instance m 
which the sculptor has indicated the ca ise of death It is an effigy of a 
youth holdin? in his left hand a bill while the other points to his right ear, 
and the tradition is he iras killed by aboil striking him theie Probably 
other examples of such sculpture exist though attention has not yet been 
diiccted to them 

‘ It IS not known whom tlie eIBgy at Sitlingbourne commemorates The 
tiadition or general opinion is that the hdy died m child bed and was 
1 rought ft om an estate in the parish called Bij ford castle where there re 
mains a moated site of a residence of consideiable antiquity This in the 
re jn of Edw III passed by marriage of the heiress of the de Notlmghams 
into the Cheney family and was temp Hen VI , sold to Richard Love-, 
lace of London in whose family it continued for upwards of a century so 
that it 18 probable the lady was the wife of a Clieney or Lovelace , more 
likelv the latter The part of the church in which the monument is Ha ted 
calls the north cross ei ancel and «avs it belonged to Biyford castle, «ich 
wai also the tenor of the information I received on the spot though some 
persons mentioned that the monument, including the arch and slab as well 
as the effigy was supposed to have been removed to its present place from 
the north side of the middle chancel next the vestry, when the church was 
TLpaircd after i lery destructwe fire m 1762 It has however the appear 
ance of being m its original situation and the white washed wall from 
which it i'' said to have been taken, has no external signs of an arch hanng 
existed there nor could I learn that there was any giound for the sup 
position of il« hai mg been reinoTed , on the contrary a gentleman one of 
tliL oldest inhabitants of the parish, and likely to ha\e heard of such removal 
had It taken place «ai I he knew nothing about it Hasted writing not many 
1 ears after mentions the fire, and the destruction of the monuments against 
the walls and the removal of many of the grave stones to other parts of 
the church he notices this effig> and the arch and slab as being m their 


1 resent situation and referring to the monument says the ‘whole of it 
s''eihs very ancient, but he has not a word of their having been brought 
fr-vm any other part of the church fom which* I think the fair inference 
IS Umt he believed they occupied the place where they were originally 
I reeled , 


\\ c have great pleas ire m announcing tlTat measures are m progress fo 
restoring the Xorman keep at Newcastle on Tyne and the curious clnpc 
. 1 ,',* ? special meeting of the Society of Vutiqinncs i 

" P^'ition to tie CorporaUaii was aloptel and sealed prayin; 
llna„U I, .lb»,l,cSoi,e,y,„„„k,,|;„ rdo.-. ^ ” 
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but also to grant a sum of monej.in aid of a subscription (o be set 041 
foot generally, for tbit purpose Mr Sidney Gibson Local Secrctarj foi 
Northumberland Ins lately informed the Committee of the Institute tint 
the Finance Committee of the Coiporation h-i^e gnen then sanction foi the 
restoration of the building on condibon that the plans are submitted to their 
inspection , and it is intimated that they aie disposed to contnbute tow ards 
the cost of the worL as soon as an estimate of the piobible expendituie shall 


hare been prepared ith re«ipecl to the chapel «e may suggest that it 
uould he desirabl* to ascertain how for it foims part of tlie original woil 
From the architectural details and more particularly from the appearance 
and construction of the tnasoiirj, it lias been supposed that it i** a sort of 
casing introduced eaily m the thirteenth centuij within a chamber not 
originally intended foi the performance of dirine service It may be oh 
Served also that it i\as m a decayed state in the time of Henij the Third 
and was certainlj used as a prison in the reign of Edwaid the Fust At a 
still later period we find a memorial fiom the sheriff of Isoithumbeiland to 
Fdwardtlie Thud setting forth the grievous state of decaj into which the 
?ntiie building had fallen We may recur to tins subject, at anj late tlie 
further progress of the undertaking will be duly noticed in tl e meantime 
have to congratulate the atitiquaiies of Newcastle on the succe&s nhich 
has hitherto attended their movement 


The singular double cased watch 
I ere represented of the full size, has ^ 

been submitted for inspection by Miss iO) 

Bardetl The under side of the silver ,/^SL 

case IS fashioned like the shell of a 
Nautilus The maker s name appears 
in the interior, ‘ Salomon Chenon 

''■th landscapes and foliated 

raotls Iron, tie character of rt. 
ornaments the date of this object ma, 
be assigned to the later part of the 
oveateenth centurj These dtminu 
■■ o«c es enclosed 
“.av" onamelled, -rrere 

horlo»erie * *n the Orleannois, a citj once in great repute for its 

'^tch ratti ^ ^ ® “nseum of the Archmological Institute, is preserved a 
same present example, in a ribbed silvei case, of 

“M Alais B1 ois*’*^^'t* the same dale The maker s name being 

Rex 1 ? w T r ^ presented with other curious ajbjects bv the 

" H ^\^ckham,ofT\vyford 
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sooTSweaT view ov comiestjen cbcsch osroftDsa st 


In the “Annales ArcheoTogiques for December last M Didron has sug 
gested this publication as a model for other societies of a Biinilar kind Th s 
IS high prais’ from a stranger so well qualified to judge of fl e merits of the 
work and we are inclined to agree with him , we might find fault with 
some of the details but on the whole it is the best work of the kind which 


has hitherto appeared either in. th s country or abroad not eien exceptiOa 
the valuable works of M de Caumont and others on the vicinity of Caen 
Nevertheless the execution of tl e plan is not so perfect as we could insb, 


it isjiot equally carried out m all parts but the idea was excellent 

We can conceive few schemes more del ghtful than to form one of a parly 
of friends each well qualified ip Ins respective department, agreeing together 
to explore and examine carefully the antiquities of anj giicn neighbour 
ood and to note down their peculiar features with a view to having these 
notes afterwards collected and digested for publication as a gmde to others 
' n truck One member undertakes to notice the architecture 
7 T 7} mouldings and details to make out the hi«lory 

rom e u mg iisclf to trace out the Norman foundations wilh perl sps 
oorway an 1 ere and there a Blyingcour«c or a flat buttress remaining 
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to shetv that the walJs of the twelfth centuiy were not entirely destrojed 
when the plan was enlarged, by lengthening the chancel and adding an 
aisle, and a new character given to the work in the thirteenth, and the 
chancel again rebuilt in tbe fifteenth, as at Ciiddesden; or to mark the 
ingeftulty and skill with which tbe three lancet rrindows of the thirteenth 
have been converted into one large window, with flowing tracery, in tbe 
fourteenth, or Perpendicular in the fifteenth, as at Kidlington. Whilst he 
is taking these observations and stadying the building, another of the party 
is taking sketches of the peculiarities which be points out. A third is ex- 
amining the shields of arms which he finds In the windows or on the tombs, 
and noting the blazoning to ascertain by his knowledge of heraldry what 
families have been benefactors to the church or have been buried there, or 
possibly the individual who built it. A fourth is meanwhile examining the 
costume of Ihe figures represented on the tombs or brasses, or the head- 
dresses of the corbel-heads, and assigning (he probable dates to them, and 
examining the whitewash, to see whether there are any paintings on the 
walls. A fifth is examining the deeds contained in the parish chest, to see 
whether any of them will throw light od the objects of their enquiries, and 
looking through the re^ster for the dates of any considerable repairs, 
or other matters of interest. WhUe the worthy incumbent is perhaps 
hindering the time now of one, now of the other, while he dilates on the 
beauty of the situation, and of the fabric, and the improvements he has 
made or contemplates; how he would gladly remove those vulgar monu- 
ments, that hideous gallery, and those large square pews which encumber 
the ground, and thrust the poor into holes and corners, where they are 
almost unable to take part in the service, which he feels to he very sinful, 
hut then he dreads to offeud the squire and tbe farmers, and he must pro- 
ceed cautiously, and try to persuade them to see what a great sin they 
blindly commit, from the force of bad habit and bad example. This is the 
ofUtold tale, and each successive visit of a party of archmologists all agree- 
ing in the same view, tends to strengthen the good intentions of the incum- 
ent, and to weaken the prejudices of his opponents, who soon find that all 
Well-educated persons fake the same side in this matter. At the same time 
Our archsologists should take care to enforce on the incumbent the neces- 
sary caution, when lie does succeed in removing these hideous excrescences 
und incumbrances, to take especial care that the fabric itself is not injured, 
und that no wanton changes of tbe original design are introduced by that 
i^ost dangerous person, an incompetent modem architect; and that he 
ould if possible select, for any necessary restorations, one who has made 
olhic architecture his especial study, and who has educated himself at 
ome in our English cathedrals and parish churches of the olden time. 

Such are the visits which the plan of the Oxford Society evidently 
^quired, and a part of the results of which are now before us. The 
nends who undertook the task have not always worked steadily together, 
shewn by the inequality of the work, the frequent change of names, 
* the length of time it has been in hand; hut notwithstanding these 
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blemishes, a -very valuable work has been produced of which miirt 
now proceed to give some account The two parts before us, which com 
plete the volume, contain a description of thirty five churches, with wood 
cuts of their most remarkable features admirably executed and hisjoncal 
notices of the principal events connected with each pau«h the succis^we 
lords of the manor or residents of importance , the two former parts con 
tamed forty five parishes , the notices having incieased considerably in 
length and importance m the later parts, containing m some instances 
much valuable and original lesearch into cotemporaiy ‘deeds and JISS 
It IS to be regretted that the work could not be extended into a com 
plete county history upon this plan, but the Society appear to have gone 
as far as they could venture to reckon upon the support of the public 
Their reseaiches have brought to light some curious examples pre 
viously unknown, or at least of which the knowledge was confined to a very 
limited number of persona Among these we may mention the singular 



Snip urw is BMMpuh Cburcb Oalsrlitin 

sculptures in Horsepath chuich said to he the figures of a bagpiper and 
Ins wife who built the tower, against the walls of which they are placed 
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mtecnth,torrhichpenodmoelofo^o^rf^^ ^.^d, epeci- 

In the rttictly arehrtectural part of ^ any enUro 

et all the rtjlce lo parte ot the dtfferent chMcne., 

(ipeciJuen of one sljle _ ^l,,nrpl arch at Headington, the 

Of Norman work ^ve ha>e a -rery nch ^ J ^ good 

lewer.archee at Codde^en a a.ngnlar “‘h'ft. chuloh has b«a 

font at Albury, which ha« been preserved, Ihon.h tb. 

'■ Or'l transit^ from Xormao to Early EngUJ. the « f 

y“,LadhV,terp.rj,aad doorarays at Hoi, on. Forest HU, and Cod- 


ilc-iUn; the latter a re- - 
markable specimen, with 
that (tori of loienge oma- 
tncnt the points of which 
staml free with a hollow 
un<lcr them, which fecros 
(0 l]a^c led to the tooth 
tTiiament, and U as diffi- 
cult to draw ns to de- 
scnbe clearly; in this in- 
ataiictt the Society's artists 
hare not succeeded so well 
as usual There is al«o 
a rer} curious stoup at 
Horsepath, which seems to 
,1k: of U«s period- 

Of the Early English stjle, EN&eld is nearly a perfect specimen, and 
'cr) good, though plain; the west end especially with its central buttress 
to carry the bell-cot, is of >ery good design; the low-vide window, with 
the stone seal within, is a curious example, and the roof seems also original. 
The clnnccl of Cowley is a singular specimen with a xery good ea&t end, 
and with square-beaded windows at tbc sides, erideiUly original. The 
west end of Tool-Bxldon is of similar design to Elsfield, but has lusles, and 
rather wants more height in the centre. There is a rich doorway at Milton, 
and a plain one at llcadington, wiUi a good trefoil-beaded window of this 
style, and a plain tower at Garsingtoii. The walls of AYoodealon are also 
of this \>ctiod, hut the tower h of the fifteenth century, introduced within 
the original plan of the cliurch, and standing on detached piers on riie cast 
si<lc and on the original wall on the west, and on wooden arches tfu t\ie 
north and «outli*. this is ti singular and sery economical arrangement. 

Of the traiiritioii from the Enrly Enghrii to the Decorated styles, or 
wlnl may be called the style of lidwartl the Firtt, perhaps the most 
Waulifiil period of medieval art, we have a very interesting specimen in the 
O* rwWwhed ly Ur Iiigrsm, arid iv therefore omiUed from 
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chancel of Stanton St Johns the east windo v of which with the straight 
iVes of its tracery is well known Of tl e same period or somewhat 
earlier we hare a good window from W aterpery ** 

Of the Decorated style of Ed yard II and HI J1 Iton is a fine example 
near!) throughout the chancel of Beckley is also very good and reta'ps its 
original roof of plain canted open limber^ will a well moulded wall plate 
and some valuable glass of ll e same period Gar«ington is also m great part 
of this style but rude and clumsy work the clearstorj windows however 
are good specimens of a rather uncommon class and (those at Stanton 
St John s and Milton are shit better 

Of the transit on from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style the 
chapel of St Bartholomew s hospital is a small but cunous specimen 
The examples of the Perpendicular style are the towers o' Ho^Bepath 
and Cowley the chancel of Marston a good wooden porch at Ga “ungton 
and small portions of most of the other churches and a bit of rathe vunous 
domestic work of *i late period m the mynchery at Littlemc'e The 
parsonage house at Garsmgton has also considerable remains of tins style 
The foA at arborough is of lead of the thirteenth centu'y with a 
pedestal of the fifteenth both in imitation of the parent church at Dorcbes 
ter The same kind of 
font occurs also at Long 
Wittenham another de 
pendancy of the same ab 
bey and has been en 
graved in thi» Journal 
Tol 11 p 135 At Beck 
ley the font is remarkable 
not in Itself for it could 
not well be plainer but 
for the stone desk for a 
hook attached to it In 
the same cl urch tl ere is 
a holy water sto p in the 
porch by the si le of a 
good Perpendicular door 
way In the plain little 
church of 2\oke the ccoa 
1 our glass stand of the 
Puritan per o ' remains 
There are still several of 
them' m the neghbour 
1 ood of Oxford and there 
were more within these 
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few years The churchyard cro’tses at Headington and Waterpery are un-^ 
usually perfect and good : the former had its top Knocked off in the lime ol 
Edward TI , replaced under Queen Mary, it has been suffered to remain 
to this day, though sadly neglected and decajed. The sculpture of llie 
ascension of the blessed Virgin at Saudford is a really beautiful woik of 
art, in wonderfully good preservation.' 

The Historical Notices present us vsith 
many interesting particulars little known 
to the general letider, and some oiiginal 
documents hitlierto unpublished ; among | 
these is aSaxon chartei of King Edmund, 

A.D. 94G, giantiiig to Abingdon monas. 
terv the parish of Culhara, the boundaries 
of v hich are well defined, and the chapel 
which Aelfilda (or Aelfleda) had built 
Anothei, unfortunately not printed at 
length, is a grant to the same monastery i 
of land in Cuddesden by King Edwy. 

A.D. 956 Beckley formed part of the V 
hereditary possessions of King Alfred, 
who had a palace in Oxford. King 
Ethclred had one at Headington and 
another at Isli'p. This part of the coun- ^ 
try appears fora long period to have been 
the favourite abode of the Saxon kings (^Wll 
and continued to be bo favoured byroy ally 
under the Norman dynasty Henry I. 
resided much at his palace of Beaumont 
in Oxford, and at a later period Richard 
king of the Romans had a palace at Beck- 
ley, and we find a good summ.iry of hi*, 
history at pp, 211^213. Under the 
head of this parish, we find also a veiy 
clear account of the succession and divi- 
sion of property after the Norman con- 

quest, which applies to a great part of the neighbourhood, and was therefore 
not necessary to be repeated under each separate parish. In the parish of 
Beckleyalso was Studley priory, of which we have a concise but satisfactory 
history, omitting nothing of iraporfance and leferring to other works for more 
full accounts. Of the village of AVoodpeiy destroyed by fire in the fifteenth 
centu^and not rebuilt, an account has already appeared ■in this Jouinal, 
vol m. p. 116, The parish of Newington is remarkable for its having 
been given by Queen Elgiva, in A.D. 997, to the archbishop of Canterbury 
and for having remained in the ondistorbed possesrion of the see even to the 
present time. 

^"'voL^ CuUiam we have an authentic account of the turning of 
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chancel of Stanton St John s the east mndo v of which with the 6trai<»ht 
lines of its tracery is well known Of tl e same period or somewhat 
earl er we i ave a good windo t from Waterpery** 

Of t! e Decorated style of Ednard II and Jlilton is a fine example 
nearly througl out the chancel of Beckley is also very good an 1 reta*' ps its 
original roof of plain canted open timbers w th a ivell moulded wall plate 
and some valuable glass of the same penod Garsmgton is also in great part 
of this style but rude and clumsy work the clearstory windows however 
are good specimens of a rather uncommon class and, those at Stanton 
St John s and Milton are sliH better 

Of the transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style the 
chapel of St Bartholomew s hospital la a small but curious specimen 
The examples of the Perpend cular style are the towers o' Ho eepath 
and Co vlej the chancel of Marston a good wooden porch at Ga’^ington 
and small portions of most of the other churches and a bit of rathe i,ur ous 
domes! c work of a late penod in the my nchery at Littlemo e The 
parsonage house at Garetngton I as also cons derable remains of tl « style 
The font at Warboiough is of lead of the th rteentb centu’y with a 
pedestal of the fifteenth both in im tadon of the parent chirch at Dorches 
ter The same kind of 
font occurs also at Long 
Wittenham another de 
penda icy of the same ah 
bey and has been en 
graved in this Journal 
Tol 11 p 135 At Beck 
ley the font is remarkable 
not in Itself for it could 
not well be pla ner but 
for the sto e desk for a 
book attached to it In 
tl e same church tl ere is 
a 1 oly water sto ip in the 
porch by the sde of a 
good Perpend cular door 
way In the plain little 
church of Isoke tie iron 
1 our gla«s stand of the 
Puritan period reraamg 
There are still several of 
them in the ne ghbour 
1 ood of Oxford and there 
were more within these 
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few years The churchjarcl crosses at Headington and Waterperj’ are un-^ 
usually perfect and good’: the former had its top knocked off In the time of 
Edward YI., replaced under Queen Mary, it has been suffered to remain 
to this day, though sadly neglected and decayed. The sculpture of the 
ascension of the blessed Virgin at Sandford U a really beautiful work of 
art, in nonderfullj good pTe«erration. 

The Historical Kotices present us with 
many intere«ting particulars little known 
to the general retider, and some oiiginal 
documents hitherto unpublished ; among . 
theseisaSaxon charterofKing Edmund, 

A D 946, giantiiig to Abingdon monas- 
terv the parish of Culham, the boundaries 
of V hich are well defined, and tbe chapel 
which Aelfilda (or Aelfieda) had built 
Another, unfortunately not printed at 
length, is a grant to the same monastery 
of land m Cudde«den by King Edwy . 

A D. 956. Beckley formed part of the ^ 
hereditary possessions of King Alfied, 
who had a palace in Oxford. King 
Ethclred had one at Headmgton and 
another at Isltp. This part of (he coun. VJ 
try appears for a long period to hare been / J 
the favourite abode of the Saxon kings (h®: 
and continued to be so favoured byroy ally 
under the Norman dynasty Henry' I. 
resided much at his palace of Beaumont 
in Oxford, and at a later period Bichaid 
king of the Homans had a palace at Beck- 
ley, and we Baa a good summary of his 
history at pp. 211^ — 213. Under the 
head of this parish, we find also a veiy 
clear account of the succession and divi- 
sion of property after the Norman con- 
quest, which applies to a great part of the neighbourhood, and was therefore 
not necessaty to be repeated under each bepaiale parish. In the parish of 
Beckleyalso was Studley priory, of which we hare a concise but satisfactory 
history, omitting nothing of iinpotlancc and refetring to other works for more 
full accounts. Of the milage of Woodpery destroyed by fire in the aft’eenth 
centny and not rebuilt, an accounthas already appeared in this Jouinal, 
TOl. in. p. lit,. The pansh of Newington is remarkable for its having 
been given by Queen Elgiva, in A.D. 99?, to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
prlfnt ifme”® possession of the see even to the 

^°vra!^T!‘“'’ anconal of the turning of 
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the mim strenm of the ruer Thmes from that village to the monastery of 
'Abuigilon about AD 1125, by Vincent thembbot Similar instances on 
a smaller scale may be frequently met with, but this was an unusually bald 
one The a erj curious cotemporary i ocm on Uie building of Cuiliam bridge 
in tbe time of Henry Y is given entuc, and catefuUj collated with thb on 
ginal mamisenpt it had been previously printed m Lelands Itnienry, 
but with some verbal eirors, now corrected il is perhaps tbe most curious 
document of the kind that is extant 
The history of the ma 
nor of tVaterperj and the 
familj of Fit 2 EIis is very 
carefully made out from 
the Norman conquest to 
the present time, almost 
entirely from original do 
cuments and docs much 
credit to tbe industry of 
the vicar, Mr Baron, it 
is a useful monograph, and 
makes ua wish that the au 
thor could be induced 
undertake the hi«lory 
the county, tbeiesult of |l| 

TOch hhauaas researches 
should not be limited to 
the history of a single ob 
ficure village and an ev 
tinctfainily We ob«erve 
al<o that the work is m 
debted ta Sir Henry Elhs 
for much valuable assist- 
ance Hia account of Els 
field IS i eprm ted with some 
inproiements and the lists of the presentations to several other churches 
ai e suiiphed by him , these often afford the best and almost tbe only clue to 
furthei information ihe cunous palympaest brass at Waterperj bas been 
already mentioned in this Journal The will of Walter Curzon m 1526, the 
persbn to whose memory this brass was laid down, is printed entire, and 
contains some instructions for repairs of tbe church 

Heraldry, which had been rafhei neglected in the early parts of the Guide, 
comes jn for jts full share of attentMn m the latter part, as at Milton and 
W^rpery, and is made to assist considerably m elucidating the history 
We sincerely hope that this work will receive tbe encouragement it 
deserves from the public, and that the Society will be enabled to pursue 
their plan, and other Societies indoced to follow their example 
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ooll^gi. ct clldU J. G. V«l.. I. H- 

Holm'is, 1829, 1837. 4tQ. p.ra T 

D..LO>.x™™>i S.ECAN-™, cdum B.r. n.U=\,nna. -^ol. III. Par, I. 

Holmise, l842^4to. 

DiPLOMmRiDM Dalekabucum, cdidit C. G. Krontngs-ivanl. • to. 

■ FEOii the close of the elevcntl. ccturj-, «l>en 4^'= 

the mhaVitauts of the western nnd southern districts of coutmcnUl Uirope 
began toconsider theiusehes exempt from the periodical mroads 
men, Sweden and Demnark obtained lilUc notice from the pens of forcjp 
chroniclers. This fact may possibly be explained by supposing that the 
oppressed, once freed from llicir oppressors, were but too glad to consign 
them and their name to oblivion ; yet the memory of tliosc early nav igatora, 
for whom their descendants hare claimed ihc dlscoxery of America, was 
long retained in England by an unpopular land tax, the Dancgclil, and U 
must hare lingered traditionally for centuries after tliat imposition had 
ceased to be a grievance Ancient chroniclers told how the jurates had 
once established a dynasty in this country, and every religious house wlilch 
dated its foundation previouslj to the Norman Conquest, had its stories of 
sacrilege, of murder and of desecration perpetrated by these “ enemies of 
God and man.” "Whatever may have been the cause of this indifference to 
the affairs of Scandmavia on the part of English writers, it is well 
known to every student of the early chroniclers, that they rarely allude even 
to the countries on the Baltic. So entirely indeed did the nffiiirs of Sweden 
in particular cease to create any interest, that it was not until the seven- 
teenth century, -when the cannon of Gustavus Adolphus were battering the 
fortresses of northern Germany, that Europe, while it affected to pity the 
rashness, was again disturbed by the prowess, long externally dormant, of 
that then poor and thinly peopled kingdom. 

It ttill b. gathered from these remarks that we arc indisposed to helicTO 
the Srvedes did not emhatk, after the Danish fashion, on predatory 
voyages: that part of the sni^ect is scarcely rrorth discussion; both were 
mantime people, governed at times by one sovereign, and it must he ad. 
miued that under certain conditions and at certain stages of civilization 
the tendencies of nations, as of individuals, ate the same. Still we ore 
TOdy to admit that the Swedes had from a remote period directed tlicir 
attentmn spore to the east than to the west of Euiope. Oriental coins of 

atStlv, ’ ° «‘U found in that kingdom 

attest the existence m ancient times of intimate relations with the no?it, ’ 

countrie, bordering On Asia, relations „Mch marhaveTad fter»- ” 

e. ber.m warble or commerdd enterprise. It should be observed also itat 
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thp geographical position of Sweden wns farourable to an intercourse with 
the north eastern districts of Europe, and therefore, while it is certain the 
Swedes were at times associated with the Danes, m their expeditions to 
the English coast, it is also true that they did not, from natural cau«es, 
appear m equal number* 

Notwithstanding the perpetual troubles, occasioned by contests for its 
sovereisrnty, to which Sweden was subjected for ages, the inhabitants of 
that country appear to have kept pace with the rest of Europe in civiliza 
tion, and in certain respects they were m adiance of their neighbour* 
The important work which has suggested this notice, and to which we are 
glad to call the attention of English students, as an inx-aluable contribution 
to our materials for comparative history, shews that in the thirteenth cen 
tury the tenure of property was at least as secure m Sweden as in England , 
perhaps more so for among the numerous wills here pnnted we find many 
belonging to persons of inferior degree, as servants for example who could 
scarcely have made a safe te*tamentary di<po ition in this country durmg 
the same period From these documents we find that the manumis«ion of 
serfs was already in progress, and whereas few English wills of a corre- 
sponding date contain emancipator) clauses such provisions occur invariably 
in the last testaments of the sovereigns eccle*n*tic!>, and landowners of 
Sweden In the same century lint witiie«sed the ginnl of Slagna Charts 
and the first recogni ed meeticg of the English commons, the Swedi-«1] pea 
sant bad bis property secured to him by a penal law, and while our first 
Edward was exhausting the resources of las realm on the unfortunate 
invasion of Scotland, Magnus Ladelas, king of Sweden, sank into the 
gnve, craving the pardon of bis «ubjects, who«e liberties he bad aug- 
mented, for any wrong done unlo them by Ins authonlj , and pmjed that 
his name might linger in their memones, and not “ pass away with the 
sound of the hells ’ 

The sources whence the documents prmted in the volumes of ^1^1 
Liljegren Hildebrand, and KrSningsvard have been derived are various 
The records in the government archives fumi«h the greater part of iheir 
contents,_and where originals were wanting their places have been sup- 
phed bj copies from the regi«lcrs of cathedrals, tlie chartulanes of nic- 
nastenes, and from the “ codices diplomatici, * which are stated to be books 
of transcripts of public documents made officiallj m earlj times, corre 
spending in some degree wilh onr legal enrolment* Manj ancient char- 
ters and ordinances haiebeen preserved bj recital in the old Swedi*hlaws 
Tlie<c materials are arranged lo strict chronological order, and the editors 
haie ensured the completeness and enhanced the value of their publication 
bj wisely incorporating charters, ic, which were scattered through works 
printed at various times, and even m foreign countries , a plan which should 
have been adopted in the publications of our Commis«ioncr8 of the Public 
Eecords A table is prefixed to each volume, indicating the depository of 
the several instruments , the seals appended to them ar<? minutelj de«cnbed, 
both With respect to their condition, the colour of the wax, and to the ar- 
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monal hearings, devices, and legends upon them , where a seal is wanting 
the fact IS indicated, and the endorsements on every document are given 
with a proper explanation as to whether they ore contemporary or modem 
In short, this work might be ‘»afely taken os a model for that new edition of 
the E^dera winch we so greatly need, and may possibly hai e at some re. 
motely future time The only objection which occurs to us after a careful 
esiminalion of the collection is, that the greater portion of the first volume 
IS filled with papal bulls and re<»cnpl3, dating from the ninth to the thir- 
teenth century, fsw of which possess much historical toIuc , they are for 
the most pait couched in the vaguest terms, and rarely aflbrd anj illustra- 
tion of uabonal history, ecclesiastical or secular, at the time of their pub 
lication 

The English student who may take up these volumes will naturallj seek 
in the first instance for matters which bear upon the history of his own 
country, but in that respect they are singularly umntercsting, for with the 
exception of a letter from Anselm archbishop of Canterbury congratulating 
Ascer on his election to the *560 of Lund, and a chatter of Henry the Third, 
■previously known by an enrolment in the Tower, there is no direct 
evidence of the nature of the relations which existed between Sweden and 
England from the twelfth century downwards Indeed it could scarcely be 
otherwise , commerce between the two countries was long restricted to a 
small trade m gram exported from the ports on our eastern coast, and the 
communication between the princes of the respective countries was for 
centuries confined to the occasional present of a falcon from the Swedish 
king for which the English sovereign made a complimentary return 

The intercourse between Sweden and France, as exhibited by these 
volumes, was frequent and intimate , it had ila origin in the fame of the 
University of Paris, which attracted to its schools the youth of all the 
northern regions of Europe, not even excepting England There the 
Swedes had a quarter which bore tbeir name , and there their churchmen 
were imbued mth that scholastic dmmly of which Pans was long reputed 
to be the most orthodox source, and as a necessary consequence, they 
v.-vri’ieA Wh, Vo Vhew noiVhtTn home a tinge ol the manners, the language, 
and the civilization of that country, which was then, as now, one of the 
most polished in Europe Hence the shade of Gallic phraseology which 
pervades Swedish diplomata m the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Jloreover, this connection with France bad an immediate influence upon 
the slate of the arts in Sweden the ecclc«iastics, who had received Jlheir 
education at Pans, learned to admire the Bupenor elegance of design which 
distinguished the churches of southern Europe thus when the ancient 
cathedral of Upsah was burnt at the close of the thirteenth century, its 
reconstruction was not confided to naU\e EkiU , the thouglits of the chapter 
turned to foreign models , and Etienne de Bonneville, “ tailheur de pierre,” 
or carver in stone, was invited from Pans to build the new edifice, he was 
hcensed to depart, with six a«‘sistants, by the provostry of that city, A D 
1287 ^eT8rthe^ess, it must not be supposed that the stjle of the Swedish 
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documents is wholly denationahred by the influence we have named, on 
the contrary, the exotic phraseolc^ occasionally employed serres to exhi 
bit to great advantage that pnmitiTe, and frequently highly imaginattre 
language, which may be remarked also m our Anglo Saxon diplomata 
The illustrations of costume supplied by this collection are numerous, 
and highly valuable for comparative purposes For example, m the wills 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries fibulm of silver are frequently 
mentioned, which, from the value attached to them, seem to hare been of 
large size, and similar to those which have been found in Ireland As 
antiquaries are guided in estimating the genuineness of these relics by the 
character of their form and design, among other data, we may remark that 
in 1291 a testator bequeathed a fibula of silver fashioned “like a star’ 
Such a form, it is believed, has not hitherto occurred, among the numerous 
discoveries of these objects which have happened m recent times There 
are frequent notices of armour, and the difierenl parts of that defensive habi 
liment By an ancient law, every landholder was compelled to keep a good 
horse worth at least foity marks Swedish, and those arms both for liis body 
and legs by which a ‘ good man ’ could defend himself An annual in«pec* 
tion. took place yearly before St Peters day, and if any one of the rural 
population aspired to an immunity from the land tax, be had only to pre. 
sent himself to the royal inspectors, who, upon considering bis bearing, 
character, horse and arms, and how far his possessions were adequate to 
his due support as a man at arms, were empowered to enrol him among 
the militarj tenants of the crown* In this law considerable resemblance 
may be traced to the periodical arrays and musters which prevailed in Eng 
land to a comparatively recent period There was this difference, however, 
between the two, tint m Sweden the class holding b} military tenure ap 
pears to have been more numerous than in England and hence the mention 
of armour is more frequent ui Swedish than in English wills of contempo 
rarj date The intimate connection maintained with France, to which we 
have already alluded, prepares the reader for the appearance in these docu 
ments of French names applied to parts as well of tnil as of military cos- 
tume Thus a Swedt'h landholder bequeaths his war horse with a “ cupar 
thyr tester’ or copper lesltfre, the covering for the horse s head, and an- 
other directs his armour “ cum sorcorcio,” i c the surcote to be sold to sup- 
ply funds for the education of bis sons Hauberks w itli hoods ire frequently 
mentioned 

For information respecting ecclesiastical ornaments the most valuable 
wills are those of Magnus, king of Sweden, A D 1285, and of Henry 
iihoji of Lincopmg, of the last there arc two copies, tlic one being the 
tciUmeiitary di-posiiion which the prelate made at Marseilles, cn route to 
the llolj Land, the other that which he dictated at St Jean d’Acre both 

are ite AD 1283 It is worth} of observation that in the latter carpets 

arcexpre«M) mentioned as floor-covcringa He Uqiicallied to his cathedral 
lurcij ires carpitas, scilicet /wrimentoha ’ Tins will disposes of many 

• fioecLr rrin»n»gr. pronneUJet llelmii, 1C72 fol p 12. 
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objects of eastern fabric which had been acquired by the bishop during tbp 
few months he was resident m the east, among others a chess board which 
had been presented to him at Acre It is characteristic of the times and of 
the peril attendant on traTelhng m the Holy Land, that he bequeathed 
to his’ servant Lundwid his hauberk with a hood, vernacularly called a 
“ culder ” 

We hope this short notice may convey some idea of the value of these 
interesting volumes, and that thej may obtain from English antiquaries 
that attention which they so eminently deserve In conclusion we may 
observe that this collection, together with other scarce works on Swedish 
literature, has been presented to the Archaeological Institute by the Royal 
Library at Stockholm, through M Arwidson, a gratifying recognition of 
the importance of those objects for the attainment of which the Institute has 
been organised 


ARcnjEoiOGiii Cambrensis, a Record of ihe AjJTTqiriTiES, Histori- 

CAL, Geveaxoqical, Topoqbaphicai., aed ARcmiECTDRAL OP Wales 

AND ITS Mabches, Tol 1 8vo 1846, PickcTiDg 

Wb congratulate the editors on the completion of the first volume of this 
able publication, and trust it has met the success which it merits The 
antiquities of Wales have been long neglected , and it is a satisfactory 
proof of a growing desire for their illustration, on sound principles, that a 
work should have appeared devoted solely to Cambnan archteology The 
compieheusive plan adopted by its conductors will be best understood in 
their own words 

“We intend, m the pages of the ArchacJogia CamSrensis, to follow the 
example of the French Government Commissions, and to print sets of in- 
structions, questionanes, or formulanes, by which the antiquary will be 
greatly aided in his operations, from knowing toXat, and Aow, to observe 
And to this end we shall srail aacselres at tie pnntecf farms issued by 
those Commissions, as well as of the similar forms used by some English 
antiquarian bodies, which have kindly given us leave to profit by their dis- 
coveries Antiquarian research may thus be carried on throughout Wales 
on something like an uniform plan , discoveries may be more easily com- 
pared, illustrated, and classified , difficulties may be more readily solVed , 
and communication of knowledge more rapidly sustained In drawing up 
such formulanes, however, it is necessary that the general expenence of the 
antiquanan world be consulted We thei^efore solicit the aid of all who feel 
an mterest in studies of this kind , and we beg of them to communicate to 
us their ideas and their observations In making observations of this kind, 
scarcely any remark is too trivial to be thrown away what to some per- 
sons may seem unimportant or ndiculous, may, on further examination and 
companson, prove to be of great valae^ Who could ever have thought of 
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looking into the composition of the mortar of nncient walls to determine 
tlieir date * Who could have supposed that a small deviation in the line* of 
a moulding might lead to the discovery of the age of a building, when all 
direct and documentary evidence had failed > It is only by the conglomera 
tion of accurate details that the great mass of antiquarian knowle3ge is 
made up , and we therefore recommend our readers never to consider their 
labour badly bestowed in minutely recording whatever comes under their 
notice 

“ As a preliminary step to the compilation of documents^of this nature we 
will state what we conceive ought to be the object of any body of antiqua- 
rians, when professing to examine thoroughly into the mediaeval remains of 
any district We are of opinion then, that the following collections oUght 
to he, if possible, formed for every county of Wales 

“I A Monasticon , including complete and accurate surveys, measure 
ments delineations, &c , of all monastic remains , whether buildings, 
tombs msciiptions, utensils, seals ficc 
‘‘II An Ecciesiasticon , including complete and accurate survejs the 
same as in the above division, of all parochial churches chapels he , 
and of all objects such as tombs, crosses, &c , connected with them 
“ III A Gastellasictu , including the same operations for all castellated 
remains 

“IV A MAKsiONARiuif , applying as above, to all ancient houses of a 
certain degree of importance, and to their connected remams 
“V A Viixare and Parochiale, applying to all buildings and other 
remains, of towns, villages, parishes, ficc , including all public, civil 
buildings, fikC 

“ VI A Chartularutm , including as complete an account as possible of 
all ancient documents, of what kind soever, relating to the five pre 
ceding classes ” 


That the efibrts of the editors and Iheir contributors to carry out the 
system thus laid down have been fully appreciated by Welsh and al <!0 by 
English antiquaries, is proved, we think, hj the recent organisation of the 
Cambrian Archaological Association, the idea of which ongmated in the pre 
sent work Among the members of that Socie^ aie many whose names must 
command respect, and ensure to the subscribers the best prospect of attain 
mg those objects which are contemplated by the Committee To the mem- 
hers of the Archsologieal Institute it will doubtless be gratifying to observe 
that the laws and regulations passed for the government of that body have 
cen a opted by the Cambrian Society, with this variation however, that 
required on the part of its members, the founders believ- 
kin^i ^ it may tg made a perfectly efficient body, without any call of this 
hold 1 constituents” The Association proposes to 

and ibi. ^t one or other of the chief towns of the principality, 

o»r best w"ke°, fcr"te ,“c^r 
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AKCHITECTURAL NOTES IN THE NEIGIIBOUR- 
- HOOD OE CHELTENHAM. 

Ir there are any spots in England wliicJ) do not afford to 
the lover of medieval architecture several objects of interest 
within the reach of moderate excursions, assuredly Chelten- 
ham is not one of them In its immediate vicinitj^ are 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury ; its omi church, a fine cruciform 
structure, presents two specimens of art which are perhaps 
nearly unique, the rose window in the south transept, and the 
beautifrU turret-shaped piscina in the chancel. And in cveiy 
direction we meet with villose churches, which will be found 
worthy of examination. 'It is to some of the least known of 
these that I propose to call the attention of the reader 
' But I would first say a word or two upon Tewkesbury church, 
a building which I am not aware has received that amount of 
illustration it deserves. Its grand Norman features, as every 
one knows, are the magnificent arch in the west front, with 
'file dicgarit ‘lurre'is ’oy w’hicn 'it is lianKeii, an?i its non ceriirai 
tower. The arch is filled up xvitli a late -window, erected in 
fact in the se\ enteenth century, though probably in imitation 
of an early Perpendicular window which preceded it, over 
a pointed door, which from its inelegant form and proportions 
I cannot believe, in spite of its mouldings, to belong to a good 
period. The wall in which these stand, which is between six 
and seven feet in thickness, appears to contain* no vestige of 
Norman work. Nor is this all. A vertical break in the 
masonrj', close to the impost of the arch, in fact correspond- 
ing nith the salient angles between the shafts, shews that at 
least the fiicc of this wall does not coincide with that of the 
original .wall ; that this arch was deeper by at least a flat sur- 

voL. ir. Q * * 
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face in the jamb of gi eater or less \ndtli and that either the 
^all \\as thinner than the present one, its interior face occu 
pying the same position or else that it stood back altogether, 
as m the front of Peterborough forming a magnificent porch 
or atrium I confess I wish we could p^o^e this latter 
arrangement to have been the true one for I am cominced 
no other could haae gi\en a grander effect to the arch but V 
ha\e not jet been ible to discover in the mascftiry witlimlhe 
church any indications nlucli nught ratify the conclusion 
The masses however extend upwards of thirteen feet from the 
nest wall to the first pier arch which is narrower than the 
otlieis m the nave and the circumstance that no remains 
exist of a Jsorman door in the west wall (a feature generally 
untouched ei en when later \\ indows are inserted) leads us to 
suspect that tlie whole wall belongs to a period subsequent to 
the Norman 

Some rough masonry seen m the clerestory wall between 
the \aulting and external roof of the aisle, gi\es reason to 
suppose that the ongmal Norman design under litzllamon 
(in the reign of Henry I) included two western towei^ 
which probably were never brought near to completion , the 
present turrets might be the woik of his successor, Robert 
call of Gloucester The same also appears to he the case 
until the upper part of the central tower, which differs not 
onlj in architectiual character, but in ma'^oiirj and e\ en mate 
rial from the lower Tlus lower stage is perfectl) plain ex 
tcrnally, with two simple rouud headed windows on each face, 
within it IS ornamented by an arcade enclosing a narrow 
gallerv, and by other arches engaged in the wall, clcarlj in 
tended to be seen from the body of the church from which it 
is now excluded by a vaiilliug in one of the later stjlcs Ibc 
interior of this stage of the tower is of regular smooth 
niasonrj, though somewhat wide jointed and of a matcnal 
verj sirnilnr to Caen stone The upper part of the tower 
which IS much enriched externally, and exhibits a range of 
intersecting arches is perfectly plain m its interior , wliicli is 
faced with ird sandstone of a masonry much less highly 
imishcd than that below, m fact, giving no indication that it 
was intended to be open to the church Irom this I cannot 
help thinking that litz Ilanions structure was completed in 
execution at least, if not m design v\ath a central tower con 
sisting only of tlic present bvement story and having mncli 
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the same character mth that of Romsey church. I merely 
throw out tliese as suggestions ; perhaps some more careful 
antiquary may have given the subject a closer examination. 

jJl's a good specimen of pure though enriched Norman, I 
may name the mined chapel of Postlip, near Winchcomb, 
Like many other churches and chapels in Glqncesterslme, 
dt has a fine old manor-house very near it. This is principally 
Eirzabethan, fhough part of it exhibits Perpendicular features. 
The chapel indeed seems to have been touched by the same 
• architects who designed or added to the hall, for its east and 
west windows are late Perpendicular, and its belfry evidently 
belongs to a later period, probably that in which the Elizabe- 
than part of the hall ivas built. There are some good chimney- 
pieces of the last named period remaining in the house (which 
IS now only tenanted by labourers.) Among the farm buddings 
is a fine old bam, which appears to be of the Tudor period ; 
tlio coping of one of its gables has the figure of a man stand- 
ing upright. On the ri^t liand side of its entrance porch or 
transept is a niche. 

But to return to the chapel. It consists of a nave and 
chancel, the belfry (as we have seen, a comparatively modern 
one) stands over the chancel-arch. On the south side is a fine 
doorway with a semicircular arch of one order, supported by 
a shaft, and enriched with chevrons on the surface of the 
nrchivolt. The label is ornamented with balls on its inner 
surface, and the arch is filled up with a transom covered with 
scalc-work, above a band of work not uncommon in advanced 
Norman, whicli may be described as a scries of St. Andrew’s 
crosses The same appears on the capitals of the shafts. The 
nave has one narrow Norman window on the south side, east- 
ward of the door, and a corresponding one on the noith side 
It has also the remains of a north door. The chancel has one 
window similar to those of the nave on each side, the internal 
splays being lery deep. 

The later features arc, in the nave, a pointed plain niche 
on tlie north side near the chancel-arch, and a trefoiled 
piscina on the south side. The roof is a timber one which 
seems as late as the sixteenth century. In the chancel is 
a plain pointed niche on the north side, whicli lias no appear- 
nnee of haling been used as a piscina. There arc neither 
scdiha, piscma, nor door, on the south side of the chancel. 
liiU the pnncipal feature is tJjc chancel-arch, a round one. 
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of t^\o orders, emiched 
to the A\est^ard, 'VMth 
the chevron (on the 
surface of the outer 
order of the archivolt), 
the hdlet (in the label), 
and the ornament I 
ha\ e already men- 
tioned, m a band round 
the inner order of the 
arch, and the abacus 
of the capitals The 
eastern face of the arch 
IS comparatively plain 
The outer order of the 
arch (to the westward) 

IS supported by a shaft 
occupying the usual 
position between two 
salient angles The 
inner order on a largei 
engaged shaft ibe 
base has the chw that 
appears at Hornsey and 
111 other examples, and 
its mouldiDga shew it 
to be \ ery pure (though 
not the earliest) "Nor- , ^ 
man This chapel is p 

now only used as a bam, and the chancel 
unioofed 

Its dimensions are 



altogether 


Width of naye internally 

Length (to western face of chancel arch) 


N B It will be remarked bow Ttiyneaely lliis proportion agrees 
with that^ven in Professor Cockerells Observations on Wil. 
liam of Wykeham s works — (Proc of Arch Inst 1845 Wil 
1 am of Wykeham, p 34 So) 


Depth of chancel arch 
Span of diUo 
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Length of chancel (from the cast face of cWel.arcli) • ^ 

Width of chancel . • * ' ^ ^ i • l 

The side v;!\\h of the clmncel are about 2 feet in thick- 
ness,* the other walls about 3 feet. 

The manor-house and chapd of Postlip stand in a ven^ 
secluded spot among the Iiills to the south-west of tVinch- 
comb, about four miles from Cheltcnhain. ^ 

The chapel* of Stobc Orchard, in the pnrisb of Bislio}) s 
Clee\ e, is m many respects similar to that I have just tlc- 
.scribed, though evidently of a later date ns regards its 
"Norman portions, wbile the parts vrbicb arc added, or rcbnilt, 
are of an early Perpendicular, 'fliis edifice also consists of a 
nave and chancel, with a belfry' over the clmucel-nrch. TIic 
nave has a small round-headed west window, with a ve^' deep 
splay 5 the width of the Avindow itself being only 8 inches, 
while that of the aperture on the internal face of the ivnll is 
6 feet 7 inches. It has no west door, but a south one veiy 
plain j at present square-headed with a semicircular label. A 
north doorwav is a little richer, liaving a round torus in the 
jamb, but witliout any capital; it has a label with a very con- 
cave inner surface. The door has some good iron-work. The 
other windows of the nave, with the exception of one inserted, 
are of the same description with that at the west end, though 
somewhat smaller. The impost 
of the chancel-arch is that of a 
Norman arch of two orders, the • 
lower one resting on an en- 
gaged shaft, the section of whose 
base approaches to Early Eng- 
lish, as will be seen by com- 
paring it vvith that of Fostlip. 

The arch itself is pointed, of two 
chamfered orders, and I take it 
to belong to the same period 
with the central belfry and the 
chancel, viz , early Perpendi- 
cular. To this date probably 
belongs also a buttress on the 
north side of the nave, and 
^ ‘those supporting the chancel- 
arch. The windows on the side 
of* the^ chancel are square- 
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headed, though with arches and foliations to the lights ; the 
eastern window is a pointed one of two lights. The piscina 
occupies the usual place in the south wall of the chancel, its 
recess is a simple round arch with a chamfer. There ’U no 
chancel door. The font is a fine cylindrical one, of Norman 
character, with an arcade of intersecting arches. The dimen- 
sions of this building arc ns follows; 


Breadth of nave internally 
Length (to western face of cliancel-arch) 

Depth of chancel-arch . 

Span of ditto 
Breadth of chancel 

Length of ditto (to eastern face of chancel-arch) 

TIdeknesa of the side walls of the nave 

Those of the ehtneel »eem much the same. The west w»U it 
probably tbteher. 

Height of wall of nave . . . 12 8 

Height of wall of chancel (to spring of gable) . 12 3 

We do not here obserte the pro- 
portion that appears in the last ex- 
ample. The building is altogether 
longer in proportion to its breadth. 

But we must not omit to notice the 
elegant, though simple bell-tiuret 
over the chancel-arch. The pyra- 
midical form given to its eastern 
elevation, by the slopes on the north 
and south jdde^ is also named out 
in its elevation as seen from the 
north or south by smaller slopes, by 
wliich its thiciness from east to west 
is made to taper upwards. The arch 
is a round one, somewhat depressed 
or segmental. 

, ebiwch I shall notice also contains Korman work. 

This is Brockwortb, about five miles from Cheltenham, near 
the Painswick road. It presents a very picturesque outline, 
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NEIGIIBOtJIlHOOD OF CHELTENHAM. . lOJ 

ha™g a central tower 1 

finished with a peculiar 

land of high-pitched roof, 

without parapets. "Ulest- 

ware! of the tower is a 

small south transept or Is ‘ 1 

chapel, and westward of 
this ’is a south porch. The 

nave has a north aisle. . ^1 | ^ ‘ 

. The east and west arches ft j J[ ' ' 

of the tower are very rich, PW * 

especially the latter; that tJa - 

on their western faces, 
the eastern ones being com* 
paratively plain. The chev- »«ci.*er>bci^ 

rons are set in an oblique manner, which is difficult cither to 
describe, or to draw acciu’otely. ]{//// "1 / 

Such specimens ought to be I f' f-es 

modelleu. And I should remark I’r Ir 

that in the Norman examples in M\{ J If 

this neighbourhood, great ' jj 

ness and variety is given by the l[j/>W^ 'f X 

diiFeient ways in winch tlie chev- 1 ,j " T^" 

rons are set; some being on or 7 

parallel to the plane of the wall; f 

some to the surface of the arclii- I J ^11 I 

volt, and some on a surface form- lltl 11 1 ISl ' 
ing an angle with both. The 
church of Bredon in Worcester- 

shire, which 1 shall notice presently, exhibita very beautiful 
instances. 




The west aich of the tower at Brockwortli, has three orders 
to westward, resting on shafts; to the eastward it has only 
two. The eastern arch has two orders, on a seini-cylindrical 
pier; its western face is enriched with chevrons. Botfi of 
these arches are semicircular. 

The chancel is Decorated, and has a south^ door, and a 
piscina, of which the basin projects, resting on an angular en- 
gaged shaft. Its niche is a pointed arch without foliation or 
label. The roof of the cliancel w a cylindrical timber one, 
something^like the frame of a ship. Part of it is boarded, and 
ornamenteil wdth ribs and bosses. The pulpit is of wood, 
with Perpendicular panelling. * The font is sound, without 



loi AUClimCTLRVl NOTl*: IN Till 

iimcli onininoiit fiom tlic inoiildiiigs of llic bi'^L I slioiil(l«n} 
it was of ii tmnsitioiml clmrncUr between tlic Noniijin and 
1 nrly Lnglisli llic capitals of the jurrs between the na\e 
find tlie nortli msle 1ir\c tlie ball flower lliis aisle Itas an 
ennebed flat boarded roof beneath n cjlindneal one of timber 
flame work sucli ns has been noticed in the chancel I look 
upon these roofs to be of (hderent dates ns the slnp timber 
roof (ns wcwill call it) winch is n local feature mid often met 
with in Glouccstcrslnrc frxipieiitl} cvliibits oniamcnts winch 
pro\c that it was intended to lie seen from the church and 
not concealed In a flat boarding 

lliL avcst window is a good Dccorntcd one of tlircc lights 
tlic tracer) lights being triangular and foliated It ha" no 
subordinate lights I mean those caused 1>) the piercing of 
spandrels or spaces between the principal lights 

Ihis interesting litth church is now under repair, and the 
restorations arc in good chnmclcr I smccrel) liopc tlmt if it 
should bo found iicccssnr) to rcbinlil tlic tower care will bo 
taken not to alter its proportions or present character in tlie 
slightest degree ^car the church is part of n fine old manor 
house now used ns a farm house Die loner part is of good 
stone masonty, with buttresses it appears to be of a 'ciy 
late Perpendicular The upper part is timbered and has a 
gable with a beautiful barge Iward Die barn and other 
farm buddings also shew some good nmsonr) of tlie same 
period 

Bishop s Clccvc IS probably better 
known than the cliurclics I ha\c dc 
senbed and therefore I shall only 
remark in it a piscina in the south 
transept which exhibits one of those 
curious coincidences between the 
biOrman and Decorated styles x\ Inch 
are sometimes (though oftener in 
castellated than ecclesiastical nrchi 
lecture) so close as to jjerplex the 
student There seems to be no 
doubt that this piscina is Decorated 
both from the niche and the base 
of the shaft but the capital of this 
shaft has a puiely Norman appear 
ance It adjoins a beautiful Deco 
rated tomb witli a cross legged effig) 




Ni;iGiiDoimnooD or ciretTENiiAJi. >0> 

Bi-eclon chureli (in 'Wovccsterslrire, aBout three miles 
Tenkeshiiry) is a very remarkable one. The torver, which is 
Decorated, and has a lofty steeple, stands ^ 

and .chancel, but has no transepts. The nrn e, the i 
part of which is late Norman, has on the noith side a porch 
of the same style, eastward of nbich is an aisle of only two 
pier-arches, but with tliree bays as legards windows, ds east 
fac6 being a oontinnation of the west wall of the towel. ^ ns 
aisle, as well as the chancel, is Decorated, ihe south aisle is 
a fine Early English one also of two hays, each of winch has 
two couplets of trefoil-headed lancet w mdows, the lights lieing 
divided from each other (internally) hy a shaft^which stands 
free^Tliis aisle terminates to the 
^stward in the same manner as 
the other, and does not reach to the 
west end of the church. The west 
end is flanked hy square turrets, 
somewhat similar to those at 
Cleeve, though not so rich. Tlie 
western arch supporting the tower ' 
is pointed, but is enriched with 
chevrons on its western face, and 
Norman capitals appear in the im- 
post. The eastern arch is of a later 
character. The chancel, which is 
Decorated, consists of tlii-ee hays, 
and lias sedilia, piscina, and (on 
the north side) a Decoiated tomh 
with a rich canopy, in the position 
which is sometimes occupied hy 
the Easter sepulchre. On the 
south side is a later tomh. There 
is no door on the south side of this chancel. 

^ contains some old tombs This church has been lately much 
repaired, hut its original chaiacter does not seem to have teen 
in any n ay destroyed or injured. It is altogether worth a very 
careful examination 

Badgeworth church, about three miles south-west of Clielt- 
OTham, has a very beautiful north aisle of a somewhat early 
decorated character. Its vrindows are of two lights, with a 
toliatcd triangle in the head, and profusely enriched with the 
l^^l-tlowci'; c\ en to the foliations of the lights. Their mould- 



The churchyard 
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nrc mmicious nntl much ^a^cd Hare ore some remains 
of imntcil glass m tlic cuimlows nlso of Decorated clnnctcr 
11a church is (kdicntcd to the IIol) lrimt\, but tins clnpcl 
to bl AInrgnrct It ajipcars that IlOoh dc Amllc} carl of 
Glouccstir nnd Margaret his wife were seized of the manor 
oflladgcworth 21 I dw III* Mnj we infer from tlic dcdica 
tion n jjrohabilitj tint tins Margaret was tlic foundress and 
so li\ n prctt\ accurate d ilc to this specimen of Decorated 
trclutccturc Hare is soiiit Dctoritcd work but of a much 
mfenor character ni the rest of the church Ihe tower 
whirli stands at the west end is n line one with panelled 
h Utlcnants 

W ithmgton about se\cn miles south cast of ClrV'njliani^ 
has n church with a fine central tower nnd a south transept 
Ihough it has no aisles it has n clercston range CMilently 
added as well as the bdfn stor} of the tower m tlic Hftrrntli 
centur} to a biuhhug of an earlier date And it would 
ippcar that in this addition beauts was consulted rather than 
sccurit} for a \cr\ short turn ago during the rmgincoftlic 
hells a consulcrahlc part of the facing of the north wall of 
the nn\c ga\c wa) As there is no northern Iran cpt it i» 
probable that the abutment to tlie arclics supporting the 
tower IS hardl) snllincnt Jhc bc)fr\ stoi} has a fine four 
light Perpendicular window witli a crocheted ogee canopj 
and the comer pinnacles ore ncf} elegant Diose of the clcrc 
stor) lia\e a debased appearance thongb the windows them 
sches nrc of good rcrpcndicular work nnd contain fngmcnt« 
of painted glass of Perpendicular character 'ihe south door 
way IS Jsornian though late, it is nchl} oniamcntcd with 
che\Tons Ihcsc in the outer and inner order arc parallel to 
the plane of the wall but the iiitcnncdiatc order is convex 
and has the clievTons so disposed round it as to form a range 
of diamonds facing diagonalU , each of these has a small 
knob in the centre The chancel anti lower part of the tower 
are transition from Norman to Farl) i.nghsh though with in 
serhpns The western arch of the tower has Aoiman shafts 
in its impost but is pointed nnd the aicbitrv\e on its western 
face is enriched with some bold convex mouldings It luaj be 
rcmarlvcd that the supenor enrichment of the western faces 
of transverse aid cs is a verj general feature in this district 
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In the chancel is a trefoil-headed 
lancet Mindoiv, the interior splay 
of irliich forms a pointed arch, 

■whidi IS enriched hy chevions 
on the surface of the archivolt 
The other lancet nindoivs m the 
clnncel are also trefoil-headed 
'file south traflsept is Decorated 
Smndon church, about a mile 
.from Cheltenham, has been partly 
rebuilt, but still retams its curious * ^ ^ 

Norman western tower, of an hexagonal form The only other 
in^ance»of this land of tower with which I am acquainted is at 
Ozleworth, also in this county , of which I therefore send a 
sketch, though it is not strictly within the limits which I pro- 
posed to keep m my excursions Ozleworth church has an hex- 
agonal tower betu een the nave and the chancel It must be 
of a late Norman, as the western aich supporting it is pointed, 
and of a decidedlj Early Enghsh character This is much en- 
riched by a kind of ornament which might have been sug- 
gested by the vanety of ways m winch the chea’xon is laid 
upon the architrave lu late Norman, and of whicli we lm\e 
noticed examples It consists of a bold open-w ork. of cylin- 
ders forming angles with each other, (as in the Norman chev- 
ron,) but of different inclinations, and in different planes 
several examples are to be found in transitional buildings 
Ozleworth is about eleven or twelve miles from Stroud, m a 
south-western direction 
Having read in Atkjns’ 

Gloucestershire that Seven- 
hampton church was built 
by Mr John Camber, who 
lies buried in the chancel, 
having died in 1447, 1 ex 
pected to find that most 
valuable thing, a church of 
one style, bearing a certain 
date A glance however 
shewed me that it has not 
tins claim upon our atten- 
tion, as it ranges from Eaily 
English of a verj nidc cha- 
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.lacter to a debased Perjiendiailar Nevertlieiess it is a 
building of great mteiest, and no doubt a considerable part 
of it, especially the central towei and a south porch, the outer 
door of which has the tracery of the spandrels pierced,, be 
longs to the date assigned The front of the south transept 
has a triplet of lancets, and the cliancel has likewise indica- 
tions of Early English 'ilie north transept has a late Deco 
latedmndow, and the chancel some early Perpendicular uork 
introduced But the principal feature is the curious insertion 
of the central toner Though on appioaching the chuicli, 
it seems of very good dimensions, jet it is considerably 
narrower than the transepts, and somewhat narrower than 
the nave Its western piers consequently are detach^dj^ 
though there are no aisles to the church, and as they are not 
very massive, they are strengthened by flying buttresses in 
the mteiioi, from the piers to the conespondmg angles be* 
tween the nave and Iran 
septs The tower is open 
to the interior considerably 
above the loof of the tran 
sept, and has a nortli and 
south window above these 
IS a vaulted roof Neither 
these avindows nor the belfi-) 
windows haie then lights 
foliated, though the lattei 
are of very good composi 
tion The tower presents a 
fine bold outline, from the 
stair turret at the south east 



angle The south porch IS likii da abamploii ChurcU Tower 

close to the transept, which has a string course resting on 
brackets on its west side, stopped by the face of the poich 
This church is little more than a mile to the north east of 
^^Tiithngton, ivhicli is on the Iiondon road, about five miles 
froni Cheltenham, well known as exhibiting the remains of 
a fine old Elizabethan manor house, with a little church ad 
joining It 

Bnrapsfield, near Birhp, offers another instance of singular 
construction in the insertion of the tower, winch is also 
central, and much narrower than the nave Tlie church con 
s 5 mere y of a nm c and cinncci Tlie tow er rises direct Ij 
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from Ihe flooi of 
the church, its 
east wall resting 
upojl that of the 
nai e and its 
other three walls 
independent of 
any other Tlic 
west wall has a 
large pointed 
nrch, quite plain, 
of one order, 

with a simple chamfer , the chancel arch is lound ihrougn 
the north and south walls 
of the tower are cuiious 
openings into the iccesses 
formed by its projection into 
the nave These openings 
consist each of half an Ed 
wordian arch with a plain 
chamfer, resting upon a nns 
sive engaged column ol ^ 

Early English oi early Deco j jii 
rated character, a sketch 
iiill explain this better than 
any description There is 
(at pieseiit) no eastern win 
dow, but the masonry of the Enot.aed t 

cast nail has not a very ancient appearance 
some delicate panelling 
Altogether this clrarch 
though of no great pro 
mise as seen from the 
Cirencester road (via Her 
mima) well repajs the 
trouble of diverging to it 
I need not inform the 
reader that the above 
notices comprise but 
small portion of the ob 
jects of interest m this neighbourhood Ihc little cross 
churchy of Dowdesw ell, though of late chnractei and exceed 
ingly simple exhibits much beauty of pioportion and some 



The font has 
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Norman remains lately dug up are preserved in it, which may 
haae belonged to an earliei stiucturc on the same spot At 
Leckhampton arc some good monumental effigies in the 
churchyard Tlie ruined chapel of Sudely castle is a veil 
knoavn Perpendicular specimen of gieat beauty 

It will be observed that we have a very satisfactory grada 
tion of Norman work, from the early parts of Tewkesbury 
(indeed we may include the Saxon of Deerhur^) to the trail 
sition as seen in Bishop s Cleeve, Bredon, and "Witlungtoii 
There is less of the Early English than in any district I am 
acquainted wntli, though it is not devoid of specimens, as the 
chapter house (as it is called) of Tewkesbury furnishes a fine 
example Of the Decorated and Perpendicular there are 
abundant specimens some of the highest beauty indeed the 
Perpendicular of Gloucester cathedral is almost a peculiar 
style by itself We also notice the great variety exhibited in 
the village churches as regards outline and cliaiactcr Wo 
have every sort of tower, the plain one avithout parapets the 
embattled tower, the pinnacled tower, the parapet and spue 
and the broach spue Of the latter Shurdington offers a 
fine instance , it is one of the most taper spires of masonry 
that I ever saw And the central tower or belfry seems to 
occur more fiequcntly in tins district than many others in 
England According to Atkyns Gloucestershire which thougli 
it gives a very sliort and meagre description of each church 
generally enables us to form some idea of its plan, there arc 
upwards of forty examples in the county, I have certainly 
seen more than half that number myself Wiltsliue also con 
tains many instances In Northamptonshire, a county re 
markable for the beauty of its churches, it would be difficult 
to find more than six or scacn 

It has not been iny intention to give a minute dc^^cnption 
of c\cry building 1 ha\c \isitcd, I trust I lm\c said enough 
to induce the church antiquary who may bo resident at 
Cheltenham for n time to guc special attention to the Milage 
churches within Ins rcacli, he will find not only curious 
architectural features but al&o anluablc specimens of decora 
tion , painted glass tiles, wootl work ns well ns monumental 
remains, that will amply reward Ins research i i r 
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an’account op coins and treasure pound 

IN CUERDALE 


In May, 1840, some workmen were employed in Cuerdale, 
near Preston, in carrying earth to replace the soil which had 
been waslied away from behind a wdl formerly built to pro- 
tect the hanks of the river Ribble. In digging for this pur- 
pose, they discovered, at a distance of ahout forty yards from 
the hanks, a large mass of silver, consisting of ingots or bars 
of vanoiis sizes, a few silver armlets tolerably entire, several frag- 
ments, and a few ornaments, of various kinds, cut into pieces 
of different dimensions and weights, amounting to upwards of 
a thousand ounces, exclusive of about six or seven thousand 
coins of various descriptions ; the whole had been inclosed in 
a leaden chest, which was so decomposed that only small por- 
tions of it could be secured. 

The coins have been so fully described, in papers published 
in the Numismatic Chronicle, that they will not here be 
alluded to further than is necessary to prove the probable 
date of the ornaments, which it is the object of this communi- 
cation to describe. The coins consisted of Anglo-Saxon 
pennies, pieces of the second race of French kings, a few 
oriental coins, and some which partially resemble both the 
Saxon and the Prench series, winch certainly do not belong to 
liny flcknon ledged dynasty of any country, but were probably 
struck by some of those piratical northern chiefs who obtained 
at different times a temporary authority both in England and 
Prance. An attentive examination of all these leads to the 
conclusion, that this mass of treasure was deposited about the 
year 910, and the ornaments must he considered such as were 
n orn about the time of Alfred, or perhaps somewliat earlier, 
for none of them appear to have been actually in use at the 
time of the deposit, but rather ornaments laid aside ready to 
be broken up, and cut in pieces for the greater convenience of 
traffic, or for facility in melting- It will be convenient to 
arrange the treasure in classes, in order to give a clearer idea 
iff the \ario\is objects of winch it was roinnosrd. 



113 AN ACCOUNT OF COINS AND TREASURE 

The first to be noticed are ingots ; these are of very differeat 
forms and dimensions, some are oblong, about inches Jong, 
>vide, and | thick; they have been cast in a mould, prO' 
bably of metal, but perhaps of baked clay, as traces of cracks 
appear on the under side of some of tliem, which are proof; 
also that several ingots have been cast in the same mould 
the surface of others shews that some of the moulds werf 



marked ndth a cross, fig. 1. These ingots arc not adjusted t( 
any particular weight, those cast even in the same mould vary 
ing much in weight ; some weighing between 3D00 and 4001 
grains Tor the ingots of smaller- size also metal-moulds seen 



to have been used, fig. 3, but by far the greater number of llicsi 
Imvc been cast in rude liollows formed in sand by the fingei 
or perhaps a stick ; these vary in weight from upwards o 
3000 grains to less than 100, and in size from 4^ inchc. 



long to i mi inch, figs. 3/4, 5. ^herc arc also some men 
of dropt upon a 
fiut surface, and weighingfrom ^ 
about 12 to 70 grains, figs.C, 

7, S, Ijj many instniices. 
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these ingots mid drops lia> e beenliam- ■ 

mered on two sides, sometimes on four, 

figs. 9. 10 ; perhaps, in some cases, as 9 



* 10 


a preparation to forming tliem into ornaments, or articles for 
use, such as armlets, rings, &c ; but before this intention 
was fully carried out, they have frequently been cut into 
pieces of various dimensions and weights 

It would seem, at first sight, most probable that all the in- 
gots and bars in this treasure were made previously to the 
ornaments found with them, and that they'formecl part of the 
materials of their manufacture. But the ingots maiked with 
a cross were doubtless made by a Cliristian people, such as 
the northraen, by whom this emblem of their newly embraced 
religion was adopted on their coins; while the ornaments, as 
wc shall shew, w'cre most probably the work of pagans m the 
cast, and thence imported into Scandinavia. AVe must there- 
fore consider that some of the ingots and bars were cast in 
tlie place of manufacture, whence the oraaments oiigmally 
came, and that the remainder, i c , those marked with a cross, 
were made by the northmen, when they melted dowm treasure 
for the piu'pose of traffic. 

Amongst the ^a^ious manufactured objects entire or in 
fragments, which were found in this collection, are several 
in various sfngcs of preparation, from which a fofera- 
bly correct idea may be fonned of the processes by which they 
uerc constructed. 


Tig. 11 is a small arm- 
let, probably not quite 
finished, liming been 
'merely hammered into 
form, the edges and n 

sides still rough and sharp, and retaining traces of the ham- 
mer, it is also entirely \nthout ornament: It is pcifcctly 
fiat, broad at the middle, becoming gradually narrower to- 
wards^ the extremities, where it tenmnates m blunt round 
ends Arflilcts of this description xnry in breadth at the 
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middle from 1 of an inch to and perhaps more, it is 
probable that they did not qiute encircle the arm the ends 
being when worn at some distance from each other 

Sometimes the ends were elongated and rounded into the 
form of a thick ware and twisted together into Narious forms 
as repiesented in some of the figures 

These armlets are generally ornamented and it may he 
observed that almost all the ornaments up6n the various 
articles discovered in this find are produced by punching with 
tools of various forms The patterns are numerous hut the 
foims of the punches are very few the vanations being pro 
duced by combining the forms of more punches than one or 
by placing the same or differently formed punches at a greater 
or less distance fiom each other or by varying their direction 
Patterns of the period and localities to which these ornaments 
belong arc scarcely ever found finished by casting oi chasing 
it woiSd appear also that the use of solder to unite the various 
parts of objects was either little known or little practised for 
the ends of these ornaments are tied together and upon other 
occasions where union is neccssaiy 
ii\ ets are employed 

On fig 12 the ornament consists of 
stiaight lines made by a punch resem 
blmg a very blunt chisel 

On fig 13 also the ornament consists of straight lines 
with holes interspersed struck by a round pointed pimch the 
diagonal lines which arc placed crossw ise are not formed by 
the same punch ns those which pass directly across the piece 
these latter have upon one edge some projections which prove 
their origin from a common punch and their difi'crence from 
the lines which form the cross 




On fig 1 1 th<? rhiscl shaped punch which has been used 
has had one side of the edge crenated the other smooth and 
the lines having been struck at some distance apart a plain 
line has been left between them 
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On fig 15 the punch has had a 
lor point and, triangles conjoined at their 
ha'^cs haling been struck side by side, 
parallel rows of sunk lozenges have been 

IG has been made by a similarlj 




lb 


shaped piiiicli but the paraUel rows of triangles aie not placed 
base to base so as to form lozenges, but me separated by a 
narrow strip of metal , tbe opposed angles of these sunk tri 
angles form parallel laised zigzags alternating with the narrow 
lines 



I 18 


lig 17 has been formed m a manner similar to tlie pre 
ceding but, bj a slight change in the position of tlie punch 
marks a senes of lozenges or a zigzag line is produced m the 
ornament, mid the straight line between the patterns has 
been separated into tuo bj the blow of a chisel shaped punch 
lig IS Ims been formed bj a punch curved like a gouge, 
as has also fig 19, hut the punch has in this case heen much 
longti 



lig 20 has a row of rawed lozenges along each margin of 
the armlet, formed bj a senes of blows b) a tnangular punch 
lig 21 IS an armlet in the collection of Mi Assheton, 
u\>on whosd propert} they were disinterred The punch has 




In fig 23 a sunilar punch but of sinaller size las 
used and the circles hn\e been so disposed as to pro uc 
someuhat re 
In fig 24 

In fig 25 the punch is only heart shaped 
In fig 26 the pattern is rather confused but it seems 
have been formed by a punch having a small hole in 
centre of a lather bioad angular aica the hlous liayin" been 


gularly arranged pattern , 

annular and heart shaped punches have been used 


“ is - 1 - siri 

lines with irregul'ir indented cdoCS, 

cular spots along the middle ^ ^ cues the 

In fig 27 the P™* ^ ^ “UJ S’ -th four rased 
pattern the appearance ot a senes oi 

noints in the centre ot each , .1 „ the centre . 

‘ In fig 28 the punch is egg " fto 

four ot these have been stuick close together, so ns to 
hind ot qiiatretoil pattern inclosing four dots 

In fig 29 the pattern has been formed by tbe use of 
nunches one like a blunt chisel, one small tnangulnr, and one 
tnangnlar inclosing three circular holes . ‘'’f'’ j”SO^™ngle 
are pLed point to point so as to leave between them plain 

'“Sf glStSy punch used is triangdar. with one hole 

In fig 31 the punch is lozenge shaped, with one largo hole 
m the centre 


mii 






In fig 32 the pattern is formed by a triangular punch in 
closing three holes , the line wliicli separates the double senes 
of tnaugles is formed by repeated blows from a small square 
blunt pundi 
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In fig 33 the punch 1ms been of irn irregu 
Inr crescent form, the iruprcsstons hj»c been 
joined nt the ends, jiroducing riidcl} vaved 
lines not \cr} graceful 

In fig 3t the pattern is intlicr elegant pro 


33 

duced by \ erj simple means , along the centre runs a line 
composed of triangles inclosing three points arranged in 
pairs apex to apex, •so as to form a senes of hourglass shaped 
forms along the edges runs a line of small circles fhe 
end is \cry narrow and taper, and is ornamented by a row of 
lozenges formed by tlic spaces left between the pointed ends 
of the triangular pirtichc« 

In fig 3o the punch is irrcgulnrl) quatrcfoil with a hole in 
the centre 


33 

In fig 30 the pattern is partly formed by tnangular punches 
inclosing three points and by lines of net work the meshes of 
which are lozenge shaped formed by well arranged impressions 
of small plain tnangular punches 
In fig 37 the pattern is formed by a double row of punches 
placed at some little distance from each other the form of 
which it IS difficult to describe but which wall he readily 
understood by reference to the plate 



In fig 38 the pattern is also formed by a double row of 
imi'a d^ peculiar form somewhat conical the apices placed 
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40 


In fig 39 tlio pattern is formed by two rows of punches of 
nearly similar shape to the preceding, but smaller, and phc 
at a distance one row below tbe other 
In fig 40 the pattern is formed by a punch of similar shape 
to tbe two former, placed in the angles of a zigzag ornamen , 
at each point of avhicli is an annulet A small border runs 
along the edge of the armlet, formed hy a senes of contiguous 
blows from a blunt pointed punch 

Pig 41 presents a rather complicated pat- 
tern, formed by small square, tnangulai, and \ 

circular punches, arranged with some refer 
ence to a punch of peculiar shape, but rcsem* 
blmg that noticed in tbe preceding n 

Fig 42 IS a small portion of a narrow arm- 
let, stamped by a small sharpish chisel, avitli fci— 
an ornament somewhat resembling tbe Gieek 


meander 

The pattern upon fig 43 is formed bj 
two punches, a circular and a semicircu 
lar one, so arranged as to form somethmg 
like a flower 

The pattern of fig 44 is formed by 
small blunt chisel shaped punches, so 
arranged as to have somewhat of the ap 
pearance of foliage, disposed cross wise, 
and forming a lozenge shaped pattern 
All the patterns hitherto d^enbed have been upon armlets, 
perfectly flat, and hammered into shape from the rough ingot, 
‘^ome broader and longer than others, hut all having the same 
general form, large m the middle, gradually tapering towards 
the extremities, where they termmate rather ahiuptly, without 
any fastening , or they are hammered out mto ivire-like ends, 
^luch arc twisted into knots of various forms, as may he seen 
in the figures 

, There are some armlets where more labour has been be 
stowed, and^a more elegant and delicate ornament has been 
the result In these the metal has been hammered much 
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thinner and -the whole length of the armlet has been made 

concave toivards the arm convex of course to the outside the 
ends of these terminate in thick wires tuisted oi hooked 
togethei 



In fig 45 the pattern is formed by a triangular punch in 
closing foul pellets by a chisel like punch forming a double 
or treble continuous bne between the rows of triangular 
punches and in some places a low of lozenges formed by 
a double row of small tiiangular punches is introduced to nil 
up a vacant space 

In fig 46 the pattein upon the small 
piece rvhich alone remains is so irregularly 
formed that it is difficult to describe the 
mode m which it is produced It appears 
that along the middle is a ion of lozenges ^ ^ 

formed by triangular punches on each side 
IS a row of peculiar mrmed punches Tvithm which the sharp 
point of a chisel has been used to give a kind of richness to 
the pattern by breaking up the surface by a senes of angular 
diggings and along the edge of the armlet a row of qiiad 
rangular punches inclosing a pellet 
In fig 47 the pattern is far more 
elegant than in any of the others is 
much more elaborate in much deeper 
relief and has the appSarince at first 
sight of having been produced by some 
v?ry different means upon examma 
tion liowe\ er it will bo percen ed 
th-^t the effect is prodneed only by a more si ilful and labo 
nous use of mstruments of similar description Along the 
middle is a row of lozenges formed by a triangidar punch 
along the edges a row of half lozenges formed by the same 
punch betu een them is *i broad pattern consisting of a zig 
zag ornament each point termiinting in three pallets Th'^ 
is formed bj a punch similar to tint used in fig 37^phced in 
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the same maimer, but ivitli more regularity, and struck much 
deeper into the metal , an annular punch is then used, irhicli " 
by three blows upon the broad space between the bases of the 
pecuhar ornament, produces the three pellets at each point of 
the zigzag, forming altogether a pattom of very great elegance 
There are also m this Cuerdalc treasure several other armlets 
differing much in form from the preceding, they generally 
terminate in thick wires twisted together, but like the preced- 
mg seem to be entirely formed by the hammer, and orna- 
mented, if ornamented, by punches 



Fig 4S has a ijiwdrangulai section, thickest in the middle, 
tancMg towards tlie ends, one angle being towards the arm, 
which appears to have been an inconvenient arrangement for 
the wearer 



IS perfectly similar to the preceding, except that it 
form of the fastening is somewhat 
erent Neither of these have any ornament 



tumfri tn quadrangulnr. but one of the flat sides is 

ratned towards the arm. it has not on that side any orna- 

TOi TV. _ 
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inent, but the throe other sides Lave each a row ot lozenges 
formed by a triangular punch. 



Pitr- 51 is nart of an armlet, which has also been quadran- 
gnS bri hirbcen spirally twisted; the wnehke end ha, 

''“k " 53 I also part of an armlet, apparently 
is ornamented with a series of spiral grooves, 
hammer, so as to give it the appearance ot having 
twisted. 



Tig. 63 is circular, thick in the middle, tapering 
the ends, where it is twisted in a rather unusual manner. 
This appears to have been entirely formed by a hamme . 



• S4 

Tig. 54 is also circular, fastened in the more manner. 
Upnn it is strung a ring formed on the same principle^ ^ 
armlets, quite flat, tapering to a point at the ends, whicn 
tied together. This practice of fastening rings upon arm ^ 
seems to have been very common, several instances oi 
having occurred in Denmark. One found at Vaalse.in “le 
island of Falster, in 1835, had ten rings suspended from it. 
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found in cueudald 

T. 55 appears to bo part of an armlet, bammorcd round, 
but unfinished , it was perhaps — ^ 

intended to hare terminated in a 
hook, thin at the bend, increasing 1 
towards the end which is abrupt , 
hie those which usually occur 
•upon the gold torques, as that 
engraved in the Arclitcologicft 
Journal, vol u p 379, 




Fig 56 IS circular, perhaps unfinished, tli -p-lLts or 
have been mtended to terminate in beads orobnblv 

dragons the marks hammered at the sides g 1 
meSit tor some representation of teeth It c™"®* 
that these terminations are mucli like I'oods of y ■ 
but they are perhaps less imlike dragons “"y 

else , and may therefore bo considered ns such (Ummi, 
such has been the intention, it must be remarked tl g 

dragon like ornaments appear in relief upon some 
as will be described m a future page, yet such a termination 
to an amdet of the tenth century is extremely rare, it no 
unique It is very probable that this piece may huvc 
formed by the same people who made the ornamcn s S * 
as the animal form is common to both, and the wor a p 
about the teeth is similar to that of the figure reterre o 
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Iig 57 IS an armlet of a totally different construction , it 
consists of two pieces of silver, hammered nearly round, thick 
in the middle, tapermg towards the ends, which are tivi'ited 
together into a knot 
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of the toDguc IS ornamented by a senes of roxmd globules ar- 
ranged in lines, crossing each other at right angles 



Fig 63 IS part of the nng of a tongue similar to that repie 
sented in the preceding figure it shens more explicitly the 
mode 111 ’nhich the pattern has been formed It is m the 
collection of Mr Assheton 

Fig 64 IS a portion of a fibula resembling one Tvliich was 
found in a bog near Ballymoncy, in the county of Antrim, and 
now preserved in the public collection in Dublin The oma 
ment is formed by stamped hnes dngonally intersecting, and 
the squares they enclose arc made round by a circular punch 
The Irisli fibula is figured in the Arch®ologia, vol xvii 
p 833 



Fig 65 IS a portion of a fibula, similar to fig 61, also octan- 
gular, but only the three external sides have been ornamented 
with a row of lozenges formed by a double row of impressions 
from a triangular punch 

Fig 06 is a fragment cut off from some object the exact 
form of which cannot be ascertained or illustrated from any 
other specimen in this or similar discoveries It is orna- 
mented by punches similar to those which liav e been noticed 
upon the armlets and fibtila 

The next objects are nnQs, also found amonnst these trea- 
sures 
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m. merely a piece ot “ctlef S 

andnarro-ner at the ends, nn . pt is cntirelywith- 

lapping over, hut -without any o- ^ j ; hammered 

oilt ornament. In some speem^s the t^o 

andhent into the form of a ring, m the same mai 

flat one here figured. formed exactly in the 

Figs. 08, 69. Ttese are tw^rmgsj ordamented by 

sanie mannei as tlie anuiets, ugs. » 
the same means 



70 

Fig 70 has been hammered into a small fo«M‘dcd bar 
then twisted, and ultimately formed into a nn„. the end 

of which meet but have not been united. . vnnnflkh 

I^g. 71. Two wii-es have been hammered f 
form, tapering towards the ends, which Imve blows 

ther. Each wire has been ornamented by • . .. 

of a blunt chisel, and has the appearance of ’ 

these two have been entwined together to form o. 

tg small wires 

‘'’F^yS^K^portion of a ring formed of three wires twisted 

together, each wire havmg hwn indented 

transversely, so that, wdien the three are 

twisted together, each has the appearance 

of having been previously twisted , and the 

whole together exactly resembles a common rope. 
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74 S 6 

lig 74 IS a portion of a nng formed of two cords V!ks the 
preceding soldered longitudinally together , 

Fig 7 5 IS a piece of ribbed wire, such as those of which the ' 
preceding have been formed • 

Fig 76 is perhaps a portion of a ring formed to resemble 
string of very small beads 

It may be as well to notice in tins place the wires of van 
ous dimensions which have been used in the formation of dif 
ferent objects in this find The larger wires almost univer 
sally bear the marks of the liammer by which they have been 
rounded but tbe smaller ones cannot have been formed by this 
process th^ must have been formed by drawing in some man 
ner not very different from that m use at the present day 
The following figures exhibit various dimensions of drawn 
wire which occur in this mass of treasure 



n 

Fig 77 appears to have been part of an armlet 

Fig 78 IS a specimen of fine wire, tied into a knot with 
some care and trouble, but whether with any especial motive 
it IS not easy to pronounce 

Fig 79 IS a portion of some ornament tbe nature of which 
dannot be exactly ascertained, it appears to have originally 
consisted of three loops the six ends of which have been 
welded together , but the termination ^lias been cut, and its 
form can scarcely be conjectured . 

Ihe people of these times appear to have been exceedingly 
ingenious in the .construction of chains, of which there are 
m this find some very elegant specimens, and which next 
claim notice 



Fig 80 IS a fragment in the collection of Mr Assbeton , ♦ 
it consists of a senes of nngs, compressed together in the 
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S"t"LX? b%rar?r^sal formmg a 
ckffl one interlmUd ^MtU the other each link 1 cin„ 
(hately dependent upon the next link hut one to itscll 
Tig 81 IS in the collection of Mr aVssheton , it 
IS composed <)f snnll mrcs. and is constructed in a 
manner similu to the preceding 







Tig 82 IS part of n chain nthcr nidelj fonued of ^^nc, 
apparently prepared for the purpose of suspending some 
ornament . . 

Tig 88 IS also lu the collection of 2^lr Assheton, it eppe'iib 
to ha\e been composed of linhs of a form siraihr to those o 
the preceding chains, but diftercntly put together, so that 
when completed the chain is correctly four sided and 
hollow 

Tig 84 IS probably a poition of on oinilct in the collec- 
tion of ^Ir Assheton, and 
may be included amongst / 
the chains ^ it is com- i | 
posed of fine wire knitted K . ^ 

precisely in the same man 
ner as a modern stocking , it is hollow, so that a large pencil 
may be easily passed within il , one end is inserted into a flat 
piece of silver, bent,* tbc sides nvelted together , to contain 
the silver nng by which the two ends were united to fix it 
upon the arm 



Miscelt aneous objects 


Tig 85 IS a small object some 
what like a hammer in shape, it is 
furnished with a ring for suspen 
Sion ^Vlien it was fust discovered 
not attached to any other object it 
appeared not improbable that it 
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might ]m\c been u«c(l ns a button or fastening of some sort , 
but, nniong't a imniber of objects of ‘.iimhr ngc nml clmmctcr 
(lieco\ciX(l m Dcrmnrk, time or four of like fonn jihin or 
onninented uith Irnngular jumchts, ocenmd, one of 'wlndi 
>\ns suspended, uilli some jdnm round uires, to n stiull 
ring, the uliolc ln\iiig tin fl|ipnn»iet of an onnment of 
driss It IS \cr} jirohdde that it iinj bnt. had some sjm 
boheal menmng • 

I ig ‘'fi has non the nppcftnnre of a nook it has }>ceh 
linuimcrcd into its jirescnl form but 
whether it uns formed into n hook 
onginnlh, or uns nncrunrds nre«hj» 
tnlli boit into that form nm) lit 
doubted It iua> lia\c been ongmalb su''pcndt.d from a 
ring like tlioDinidj ornament jiist nnntioncil, or |x:rlmps, 
more probabb it uns tin, tongue of n fdnda 
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lig 87 Ihcrc arc two objects of this form, hoth arc 
entire, no piece iiaamg been cut ofl, ns is the ease uith hi for 
the greater imnihi.r of objects of which tins find was composed 
They arc formed entirclj ba the hammer, acr) rudclj. and 
are apparcntlj unfinished lorwlntthcj were intended is a 
matter of uncertainty, ns no finished ornament of similar form 
has been di^coiercd 

1 propose to notice in a fiiturc number the objects forming 
the next class of ornaments, which are of a \ciy different 
character fiom those which ha\c already been dc«cnhea, 
both m their style of workmanship and in the nature of the 
deuces avitli ^\hlch they are decorated ' 



rnu \nn iMrKi>s 



sr wm’S CIWRCH, ^'BN-MONKTON, 
YORKSHIRE 



TfiF minnerj of ^lonkcton, or Nun ^lonkton, of the Bene 
(lictinc order, ^^as founded in the reign of King Stephen, by 
William dc Arches and Ivetta his wife, whose daughter Matilda 
appears to have been a nun there The possessions which 
formed the endowment were confirmed by Henry Jlurdoc, 
archbishop of lork, whose charter is pnnted in the Monas- 
ticon 

'Ihc Msitation of Thomas dc Da\b) , archdeacon of Richmond, 
April 30th, 1397, when Margaret lairfax was prioress, is also 
there printed, and does not redound to the credit cither of the 
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nuns or tlieir*prioress at that period The} were accused of 
weanng duers furs, “e\en grey furs” silk goirns*, ’^ilk 
veils, nngs on tlieir fingers, &c , and neglecting their proper 
costume, the cloak and liood, e\en in their chapel, and of 
holding too familiar intercourse with John hlonkton, alias 
Alanson and otliers, the pnoress especiall} was accused of 
having acted as hnrsar , of selling a large quantity of timber, 
of hanng too easily restored nuns who had lapsed into 
sin, of allowing them to recei\e presents from their fnends, 
towards their maintenance, and of having frequently imated 
Jolm jMonkton to feasts in her own chamber there playing 
at “ iablea ’ with him, and being served by him with 
drink , by which practices the house was much scandalized 
They were strictly forbidden by the injunctions issued on 
the 8th of July following, to hold any intercourse vvath the 
said Jolm Monkton and others* enumerated, eveept m the 
presence of two senior nuns of good repute, or to allow 
clerks to frequent the priory without good cause, or to con 
tiDue any of the other practices cofiiplained of 
By a survey of the possessions of the pnory, 29 Henry , 
it appeore tkat the annual rental amounted to £133 J5s, 
equivalent to at least £1500 a jear of onr money At 
the Dissolution the property was granted to Lord Latymer, 
(Sir John Neville'’ ) 

It seems probable that the church now standing was 
the chapel of the nunnery, irhich may partly account for its 
very singular arrangement From the style of the architec 
ture there can be no hesitation in assigning the end of the 
twelfth century os the penod of its erection 

Tliere does not appear to be any ground for supposing that 
there was a more ancient structure which was removed to make 
room for the present one On the contrary, it la far more 
probable that the other buildings of the pnory would be erected 
before the chajiel the eastern part, now destroyed, may have 
been bmlt soon after the foundation, or about the middle 
of the twelfth centuiy , but the edifice progressed slowly, 
changing its character according to the style in use when each 
part was erected thus, thtf work having been half a centuiy 
in hand, the later portions became pure Early English 

The church as it stands nt present is n small but very 

M<iubu*J,ps Anglce jraKw * Monsist con »ol. p I'’”— 
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beautiful Early English structure, of great interest to the 
nrchicologist from the circumstauce tint it is probably unique 
both in design and in detail It consists of the ovestern 
parhond tower only of the ongmal structure, the eastern part 
having been long destroyed, probably at the period of the 
Reformation 

The west front is of very singular de 
sign, and particularly elegant It is re- 
markable for the ennous and very inge- 
nious combination of a tower and bigh 
pitched roof in one design If the 
tower V, ere rcmoi ed the front « ould pre- 
sent n gable with a pitch of sixty de- 
grees, thus forming an equilateral tn- 
angle on the side walls On the point 
of this gable is placed the parapet of 
the tower, the west side of the tower 
itself forming part of the gable, and the 
other three sides being included in the 
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■mth Early English sbaBs in the jambs and a rich ^ 
modtogJ lo the arch, partaldng in a shght degree 
Norman character, but so much more of the Early . 
that it may be considered as belonging to that style ‘ 
latest portion of the period of transition: it is 
snnnosed from its form, a Norman doorway preserved 
built into Early Enghsh : I 

' 1 


■wort. "Under tlic drip- 
stone or hoodmoidd * of 
the cfinopy is the pecu- 
liar ornament which has — 

hcen called the nutmeg ornament, from its resemblance to u 
n nutmeg projecting from the hollow moulding. ^ This orna- 
ment is a common feature in Early English work in the nort i 
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of En"lan(l, but is not at all usual in the south. Over the 
doorway, and filling np the pediment of the porch, is a sniaU 
trefoil-headed niche. Above the porch arc three fine lancet 
windows, the central one, the highest, running up quite into 
the tower. . 

Above this in that part of the tower which rises above tlie 
gable is a square-headed trefoil window. On each angle of 
the front are flat buttresses, and on these and between these 
nnd the doorw'ay are round-headed niches ; in the south-western 
of these is a female figure, of wliieli the head is lost. The 
eomice of the parapet of the tower and of the north and south 
sides of the church is supported by masVs. 

Tlie windows on the north and south 
sides are plain lancets with bold drip- 
stones. Between these are flat buttresses 
spreading out laterally iu the lower part. 

At the west end of the south side is a 
round-headed door, and there is a small 
door at the eastern end of the same side : 
in the same wall but eastward of the 
present end, are the remains of a large 
aud highly enriched doorway of similar 
character to the west door. 

The jambs of tbe windows are orna- 
mented with banded shafts, outside of 
which is the tooth ornament. The capi- 
tals of these shafts are singular, the 
abacus being cut underneath into an in- 
dented or serrated ornament. The bases 
of the niche shafts are also cunous, the 
round moulding overhanging the square 
plinth. 

It should be mentioned that the roof 
has been lowered, but the original pitch 
is plainly visible, as tbe weather moulds 
still remain, and in the engraving it has 
been restored to its original height. 

Interior. — There are no aisles, the 
loof haring been caiiied over the whole, 
as mentioned before, at a high pitch, and 
• -consequently including the greater part 
of the toucr in the interior, wheie it 
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IS supported on h\o mnssne sqiinrc piers nitli nrclics on tlie 
three sides, tlmt on the cast being extremely lofty, and 
reaching abo\e the ccntic lancet into tlie part above 
enclosed for the reception of the bells It is to be regretted 
that the effect of the interior is \try much destroyed by the 
loweiing of the roof the mtiodnction of a modern groined 
plastei ceiling and the stopping up of the upper part of the 
eastern arch of the toner In tlic view given t]icsc have been 
removed 



The walls are massive and in their thichness there is R 
tnfonura passage earned completely round the north west 
and south sides it is entered by a staircase in the north west 
angle and communicates with the belfry stair At the east 
end it is earned past the present east uall (which is of laf® 
date) to the outside, where the wall is biol on off Into tins 
passage tlie laindous open the} aie plain lancets on the out 
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Side, and splayed -intlim The inner ^nll is dnided by 
vaulting shafts into wide and narrow bays, the nide oncb 
come opposite the windows, and are filled with the inner 
window arches Tliese in the loner pirt are ornamented with 
a kind of uail head or indented mouldiug, and Inic banded 
shafts, on the capitals of which rest the bases of the arches, 
which are stilted 'flie labels terminate in heads and are 
ornamented with the nail head Between the window open 
mgs are the narrow bays 'these are pierced in the lower 
part with two narrow pointed arches with banded shafts and 
between them a sunk trefoil panel witli 
roses on the cusps Over these is another 
opening the interior head of which is a 
square headed trefoil, and the exterior a 
pointed trefoil, ornamented with roses 
which are earned down to the inner arch in 
• an irregular manner 'I he vaulting shafts 

alternately single and tuple, and Tisea*^ op«i.= « buu> a. 

VOL IT • X 
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from beautiful corbels sculptured m a great variety of designs 
of foliage The whole of the work is finely executed, and the 
effect of the intenor with this nch tnfonum arcade running 
round IS very singular but remarkably elegant i H^r 
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KOTIOB 01? SOME SlIPEOSED ESEETIAT^ EEMAIKS, 

HITHEBTO ENDESCBIBED, IN OTPEK KUBLI. 

Egtpt proper ended at Syene, now called Asouan, or the 
first cataract ot the Nile. It appears however that the kings 
ot Egypt held ■for ages the sway over the narrow skirting of 
land stretclies above tbo first cataract. According to 
Mr. Birch, there are traces of this conquest as early as the 
12th dynasty &. The remains of antiquity are very numerous 
indeed throughout this district, mostly of a date varying from 
the Ptolemies to the Roman emperors. Tiiere are lioirevei* 
exceptions, such as Beyt al wallee, Den*, Seboiia, Ahoo- 
Sembel, Samneh, Isle of Argo, and Gebel Barhal. These 
ruins have been determined to belong to the era of Kame- 
ses II., and other kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 

At Gebel Barkal, or Napata, the remains are very extensive, 
and were at one time supposed to represent the site of the 
anrient fierce, Major Pelix and the present duke of North- 
umberland had, however, ascertained the connexion of Thoth- 
mes IV., Amenophis III., and Raraeses IL, all kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, with this city, but until the late Pnissiaii 
expedition the date of no Egyptian monument further to the 
south had been positively ascertained and communicated to 
the public. 

There are it is true some very interesting monuments of 
the same style described by Cailliaud at Assiir, ^legaou at, 
and Naga. The pyramids and extensive ruins at the former 
place, combined -with geographical calculation, leave no doubt 
of its identity with the ancient Meroe He has given very 
minute and elegant representations of these bmldings, hut un- 
fortunately was not aware of the value of the cartouches for 
the purpose of firing their period. In one of his notes he 
states this circumstance with great regret Professor Lep- 
siiis has supplied this deficiency, as he appears to liave 
^mined carefully all the hieroglyphical inscriptions beyond 
Gebel Barkal. He pronounces the ruins of Assur, Naga, and 
Me^aourat to be all comparatively recent, not reaching beyond 
time of the Ptolemies. At Wady Kerbekan (CaiUiaud’s 
iNaga), they found a fine statue of one of the kings of the 

• S« his commun.cation to tl.« Rojal Socety ofLiteiature on the 25lh June. 1846 
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eighteenth dynasty, but it had probably been transported 
there At Wady-IIoua-Taib, and Assur, there are many car- 
touches bearing the names of Oairtesen I , Amenophis III , 
but evidently of a later penod The same may be said of 
the other hierogljTilucal in’^cnptions found there 

The most southern point nliere any antiquities were found 
by either JI Cailliaud or Dr Lepsuis was Sobah, m lat 15 
30 , a heap of nuns about half a day’s journey above Kliar 
toum, on tlie eastern bank of the Blue river, once the capital 
of the Chnstian kingdom of AJoa The nuns there are of sun- 
burnt brick«5, and evidently CImstnn Professor Lepsius how- 
ever mentions a lion or ram, which is said to have been taken 
from tlience by Khurslud Pasha, and a granite statue of Osins, 
of a late style, winch they saw at Knnorm, and which had 
been found at Sobah Cailliand also mentions a sphinx, 
which is probably the bon or ram spoken of by the Chevalier 
Lepsius 

The island of Mcioc was bounded by the Mue Ntle, the 
Atbara (the ancient Astaboras), and the Rahad, to the south 
of Sennaar It would therefore appear that the four last 
mentioned rums were contained in tins distnct, and are the 
most southerly ones described by any European traveller 

Cailliaud sap, (\ol in p 138 8vo ed,) “that some 
Arabs assured him that there were similar i uins at about two 
days’ journey to the south, on the road to Abyssinia be sup 
poses this to be the situation of Mandeyr He also gives an- 
other Arab account, according to which, one and a half days 
journey further to the south, are rums of the same character 
at a place called Kely Burckhardt has also alluded to some 
nuns at a place called Goss Regiab, but he was not able to 
examine them 

These places are all to the north of Sennaar, and appear to 
be either on the ancient route from Naga to Axum, or the 
one at right angles to it, that ran from Ahoo Aliraz on the 
Blue Nile to Souakim on the Red sea 

Even with the assistance of the Arabs, Cailliaud w as not 
enabled to bnng the evidence of Egyptian civihzation to the 
latitude of Sennaar I am in a position to state on equally 
good evidence, that there are similar nuns veiy far south of 
that city, and neai the bordem of Abj ssmia I do not wish 
to he supposed to lay too much stress upon the value of the 
information which I have received it has however the ad 
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\antage of most verbal accounts in being altogether voluntary 
and uncalled for, and as there must be some foundation for 
the statement ^ I have thought it luy duty to oficr this con- 
tribution to the interesting subject of African antiquities. 

The following is an extract from my journal, 24tli Dec., 1840. 

“Visited the mins of the temples of Ombos : they arc very 
fine. I had given a passage in my boat from Asouan to 
Esne *to a slave-mercbant, named Hamoud Abd-cl-djoiiad, 
resident at Asouan. He landed wtli me, and on seeing the 
mins, assured me that he knew of some exactly similar in 
appearance, but much finer, at a place called Badoula, twelve 
days’ journey be}ond Sennaar, and six hours (about twelve 
miles) east of tbe Blue Nile. He had frequently been to 
Abyssmia by laud.” 

This is pretty clear, and if confirmed would carry the Eg)*p. 
tians close to the borders of Abyssmia. I am afraid wc lm\c 
no evidence for canning them further. The ruins of Axnm 
are doubtless of a much more recent period, belonging cither 
to the Greek or medieval period of Abissinian liistorj". Vun 
Heeren hints otherwise, but lie docs not as'sign any tangible 
grounds for his opinions. 

JAMES TALBOT. 

^ The mete fad of Hotked atooe.work being found In euch a latitude is sudiciest to 
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Among indirect evidences of the state of Inglisli society m 
the middle ages, feu are more valuable than those manuscript 
treatises prescribing forms for the pieparation of deeds and the 
composition of letters, avhicb are presen ed in our public 
libraries Tliey cast the same light upon the nature of epis 
tolary intercourse at vanoiis periods that the Registrum 
Brevium sheds upon the formulae of legal processes during 
early times, and, happily, many pn\ate letters, wntten 
betueen the thirteenth and fifteenth centiuies, uhich have 
descended to us, prove that these forms, houever strange some 
may appear, uere, generally, uell adapted to the social exi 
gencies of the penods at uhich they were compiled 

These treatises on dictation wre frequently confined to an 
enumeration of the ceremonial phrases for commencing and 
ending letters to persons of various ranks, but in numerous 
cases the authors have gone more deeply into the subject, and 
supplied entire epistles, which, nmtatts miiiandis, might be at 
once adopted and copied by the senbe of an earl or an esquire 
As may be readily imagined such compositions refer cluefly 
to those petty cares and vexations of human existence uhich 
are not peculiar to any.age, they include solicitations for pre 
ferment, for protection, for loans of money, these are them 
chief features , but as they were prepared for unlettered tunes, 
when the most ordinary pnnciples of composition uere un- 
known to any but the clergy, the authors occasionally descended 
to the humblest affairs of life, and presenbed the terms m 
which a farmer should ask the loan of his neighbour’s plough 
on- cart It may be observed, however, that there are no 
forms of amatory declaration provided, although an lago of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century is taught how to intimate 
^ her injured lord the supposed perjury of any contemporary 

I select from a manuscript which has recently fallen under 
my notice, three forms presenting very characteristic features 
1 lie hrst IS an application by an imagmaiy earl of Gloucester 
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to Ills vintner, for wine on credit. The noble ^viscly reminds 
the tradesman that he had been often indebted to him, and 
had always fully paid him at the appointed time ; therefore 
he the more confidently relies on him in his present urgent 
necessity, and earnestly begs he nill let him ha\c li\c tuns of 
wine, VIZ , two of Gascony, and three of Anjou, cacli^ at the 
price of twenty shillings, until Palm Sunday, asstuing him that 
the money will be duly paid at the day named, and begging 
that he will so conduct himself in this matter that he may be 
entitled to the earl’s thanks. 

Comes mandat creditori suo iit iniitai sili vinitm. 

A. comes Glovemie dilecto sibi A. vinetario dc C. salutem 
et dilectionem. Quum quicquid vobis de vino crcditorio 
multociens debuiraus, ad diem vestnim semper plenarie per- 
solvimus, et nichil est in reragio, audacius in hoc stanti nego- 
cio confu^mus attencius rogantes quntinus v. dolea vini, s. 
duo Gasconiensis et tria Andegavense, qnodhbct ad pretium 
XX. 5. usque ad Fasca iloridum nobis acomodetis. Scituri 
quod denarios vestros ad diem nominatum omni occasionc ct 
dilacione remota persolvemus; tantum ergo facintis iit vobis 
ad gratiarum teneamur acciones. Vakte. 

The form prescribed for the vintner’s answer to this com- 
munication, reciting the earl’s request, and the fact that he 
had always paid his bills, concludes, " at present I consent to 
your entreaty, and accommodate you with five tuns, trusting 
that at the day named you will pay me my debt, according to 
your custom.” But if the customer, on the other hand, was a 
bad paymaster, the tradesman is advised, the recital bcin^ 
preserved, to make this significant variation -in the con- 
cludmg terms of his epistle j “1 trust you with the five tuns 
demanded, partiailarly requesting that you will pay me the 
old debt which is in arrear, together witb this new debt, at 
the said day.” 

In the next example the same imaginary earl writes to liis 
wooUenidraper in London : premising that he scarcely deserves 
credit, he begs that he may be trusted with tjventy ells of 
scarlet, as many of pera, or blue cloth, and an equal quantity 
of another, at as low a pnee as possible, until Easter-closc, 
“ without a pledge, if you please,” but, as he seems to have 
entertained^ a suspicion that the tradesman would like seen- 
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rjty, he prudently sends by the bearei ten gold rings and ten 
sdver cups, substantnl gages of liis intention to pay The 
conclusion of the epistle is curious, tlie earl begs his uoollen 
draper “ so to do that he may return unto him, as his friend 
and creditoi, tlianks and honour uith his money ” It \ias a 
very common practice in the times m which tins formula was 
prepared, the reign of Henry the Third, to obtain goods on 
deposits of jewellery or plate , and when we reroUect that the 
king himself was more than once reduced to the same strait, 
there is no room to suppose that the author of this “ coi^plete 
letter wTiter” of the tlniteentli century has in the least degree 
attnbuted to his imaginary earl a procedure derogatory to his 
position, or opposed to the mannem of his age 

" B Comes Glovernie dilceto sibi A Pannano Lend salu 
tern et dilectionis affectum Qnamvis menta nostra non exi 

t ant (vel non proccsserunt) tamen de hberalitate \estra con 
dunus (ad vos in hoc mstanti negocio confugimus) rogans at 
tencius quatinus xn ubas de scarleta rubea et totidem de 
perso et totidem de minueto ad rationabile forum vel precium 
prout sustinere poteritis usque ad Clausum Pasca, absque pig 
noresivobis placuerit, milu ocomodetis, vel super x anulos 
aureos et x ciphos argenteos quos vobis transmittimus Sci 
atis emm pro vero quod ad diem prefixiim omni occasions 
remota vobis bene persolvemus Tantura ergo facntis ut vobis 
tanquam famihan et creditor! nostro grates et honores cum 
denariis vestns referamus Valete ” 

The following evasive letter suggests a very simple con 
dition of society , for excepting m times when new s travelled 
slowly the excuse proposed would scarcely have been generally 
apt A fur dealer is advised to reply to a friend who had asked 
him to purchase furs that a sudden fire had destroyed ill his 
means, and that he could find no one to tnist him since 
Dilecto amico &c literas vestras nuper accepi in quibiis 
me petistis ut ego vos penulas et fururas perqiurerem, quod 
hbenter fecissem, sed igms nuper supervemens totam pecuniam 
meam redegit m cinerem Unde vobis mittere non potm 
quod non habui , nec creditores inveni qui aliquid mihi ere 
derent post incendmm duhitaverunt emm perdere fotuni 
quod mihi acomodarent Precor igitur ne moleste feratis 
1 Pftita vobis non misi cum sciatis caiisam mipedimenti 
Valete T H T 
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The followiug notices of coins recently found in Essex, and at present in 
the cabinet of the Hon R C Neville may assist in deciding the tribes by 
whom the inepigraphical coins t»f Biitain weie fahncated 

1 Ancient Bntish com 

Ob plain slightly indented in pvt 

B: rude imitatioa of a chariot inth a driver, under the chariot is 
a wounded man 

I^ectrum 01 1 gra Found at Hadstock in Essex 

Coins of this class and in this metal are not uncommon Eight of the 
same character are in the national cabinet Rudisg pi 1 6g i,»e3 
SIS of these coins with a similar convex projection m front, but without any 
indication, of the places where they were discovered One of the specuneni 
in the British Jluseum was found at Herne m Surrey, another in Kent 

2 Ob rude horge gradient to the right above and below a O 

R horse gradient to the left, jji I 7 6" grs found at Chester 
ford 
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Julian . - - 

Valentinian, the Younger 
Theodosius 

Maximua 

Valentmian, Elder 
Valens 
Faustina 
Arcadius - 

45 

We are indebted to Mr Jabez Allies for the following interesting ae 
countofdiscQienes recently made at Droitwich, which have supplied ample 
evidence of a Roman settlement m that locality supposed to have been the 
British town Salines, in the country of the Dobuni 

“ In pursuing my further re«earche3 relative to the Roman occupaUon 
of various parts of Worcestershire, I was anxious to discover evidences 
of such occupation at Droitwich, the Salma, or supposed Salma, of the 
ancients In addition to the Roman urn found there during the excavation 
for the foundations of Mr EIbns s salt works, the particulars of which i 
communicated on a former occasion*, t fine Roman tessellated pavemen as 
since been discovered about eight inches beneath the surface, m ays 
Meadow, on the northern bank of the river Salwarp, close to 
Dioitwich, and on the northern liml^of thfe Stoke Prior branch of the o 
verhampton, Worefester, and Oxford railway, being near the spot w ere 
that branch joins the mam line », v v 

“ This branch, on entering Droitwich from Stoke Prior, passes at t e ac 
of Mr Ellinss salt works, and crossing the Worcester and 
turnpike road by means of a viaduct, runs along the ridge cal e 
Vines ” which lies helow Doderhill church, and proceeds to a point a 
beyond Woods salt works, where it'is divided into two parts, ^ ‘ , 
further on, upon the noithern limb of it, is the spot where the tesse a 
pavement was found » 

“ A large portion of the pavement has been presented to the h useum 
the Worcestershire Natural History Society, by the gentlemen acting offi 
cially upon the line The Rev William Lea, of Droitwich, invited me to 
th^spot on the 3rd of April inst , where I had the satisfaction of exaun^s 
the pavement, and of witnessmg rta removal It measured about t ee 
yards long and two yards and a half broad, (but there may have been more 
of It on each side of the cutting,) and it was cunously ornamented m com 
partments with* various interlaced figures, formed of white, red, and ue 
coloured stones or tesserm, a little larger than dice The meadow was or 
merly a ploughed field, and the pavement lay at the bottom between two 
plough lands, and the plough must for centuries have passed over the pave 
■ See Arcbaeological Joutnil eol >v p 73 
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ment, within n few inches of it. The cement in which the paiemcnt set 
i, erfremely fragile, and probably the constant action of moistate and . 
drongbl which continued for so long a period in the hollow between the 
two lands, materially tended to render it so. At a few yards distance, to- 
wardj.the east, fragments of a similar paicment were dug up, of wtiicli 


I have sent specimens for inspeclion. 


These were found much better 


cemented together than the former, owing perhaps to their hnung been in 
a drier situation, under one of the lands. The lesscrm of one specimen 
are much smaUer than any of the rest, mether the white and blue tes- 
serm are composed of natural stone or artitici:^, Ij;annot pretend to deter- 
mine; the red ones evidently are bits of brick. If they are natural, the 
white may he oohte, and the blue, ptohaWy, ate has If artificial, the white 
may have been made of either /n^tcerated oolite, or of a species of fuller s 
earth called “walker’s clay**,” which is found in some places in this 
county; hut I am at a loss to guess of what material the blue may hate 
been made, unless it were macerated lias. 

“ There were red sand-stone foundations of a building at the spot, which 
appeared to have been of considerable extent, but we did not discover any^ 
Roman bricks. A small piece of the transparent talc (said to be the lapis 
speculans of the Romans) was found amongst these remains, but whether, 
as it has been conjectured, it was used in the windows of the building in 
question in the same manner as we now use glass, I cannot pretend to 
decide. I am informed that at a short distance from these foundations a 
layer of human bones, in a state of crumbling decay, was discovered. 
Various rehes, such as iron spear-heads, a fibula, key, bronie pins, frag- 
ments of tile scored with Hoes, and of pottery of various kinds, usually 
found near sites of Roman occupation, including a portion of “Samian” 
ware, ornamented in relief, were found near these remains*. Amongst the 
earthenware, may be noticed a fragment of one of those singular flat 
vessels, formed of whitish clay, with a broad recurved margin, and a 
spout, frequently discovered with Roman remains'* ; also red pottery orna- 
mented with chevrons, circles, and dots of white clay, in relief. A portion 
of a small vessel of red ware was found, resembling one preserved in the 
Museum at "Worcester, which was found in one of the cists in the Roman 
burial-ground at Kempsey, and is figured in my “ Antiquities of "Worcester- 
shire*.” Another specimen, in my possession, was found ivith Roman re- 
mains during the formation of the Severn navigation lock, at Diglis, near 
Worcester. An ornamental bronze pin, double-pointed, like the nock of 
an ariow, and perforated at^the other extremity, was found in the earth 
where the pavement lay*. A bronze pin was found amongst Roman yelics, 

a stamp near the spout. Hepresentations 
of some found in London may be found in 
the ArchiEologia, voh vin. pL i., vol xiu 
pLli 

• Plate ii. fig 20 p, 17. 

' This may possibly have been the acus 
of some kind of fibula. , The pm found at 


* “A -walker, (£2!lald;tr, Dutch,) a 
fuller ” — Bailey’s Diet 

* A considerable number of these rc- 
lains, vVi\\ specimens of the tessellated 
■avement, were kindly sent by tbe Rev. 
> illiara Lea, of Droitwicb, and Mr. Alhes, 

These vess^s are usually marked with 
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during the demolition of the Castle HiU at Worcester, resembling this in its 
bifid point, but the head, which is not perforated, is formed of stone or 
Mtrified piste 

‘ A large number of Roman brvaa coins ha\e been found all along the line 
at Droitwich some previously to, and others during the cuttings»parti 
cularly m “ Bays Meadow, and in that part called “ The Vines which is 
a high ridge on the northern side of the nver Salwarp, well exposed to the 
sun, and very suitable for a vineyaidc possibly it may have been so used 
even by the Romans, or m later times by the brethren the fiiary of St 
Augustine in Wich,or Doderhill or by the prior and convent of Worcester, 
who possessed considerable property there 

“ The Roman coins which have been found at Droitwich amount to a con 
siderable number I have seen about fifty m the hands of different persons , 
and among them were brass coma of Hadrian, Gallienus, Claudius II , 
several of Carausius and Constantius 1 have also examined a collection 
belonging to a gentleman late of Droitwich, now resident at Worcester, 
which includes coins of Maximian Carausius, Constantius, Licnnus, Con 
, stanlme Cnspus Magnentius, Valens, and Gntian, and about sixteen 
others which I cannot decipher He states that most of them were from 
time to tinle found at ‘ The Vines, when that part was used as gardens 
And it may be remarked that on the side of an elewtion called ‘ Pigeon 
House Hill, by Longbridge, at the north end of Bromsgrove Lickey, 
which 18 on or near the supposed line of the Upper Saltway from Droitwic 
to Birmingham, seventeen Roman coma were found now in the possession 
of the same gentleman and I have identified the following Claudius , 
Dioclesian Maximian, Constantius, Constantine, and one on which may e 
read, Constantinopolis 

‘ From all these facts we now have abundant evidence of Roman occu 
pation at Droitwich, which heretofore had been only matter of conjecture 
Dr Nash remarks in his account of Droitwich ‘ This town was proba y 
known to the Romans In the Map published by Mr Bertram of Copen 
hagen, and prefixed to the *Bntanmcaruai gentium histon® antiqua senp 
tores,’ it 18 noticed by the name of Sdlmce, though some imagine the Sa 
of the ancients means Sandy, or Saludy, in Bedfordshue, or perhaps some 
of the Lancashire or Cheshire AVicbes' * 

* The question remains for investigation, whether the salt springs at Droi 
wich were known to, and worked by, the* ancient Bntons Althoug 
have not as yet found any rehes in proof that they were, yet it may e 


Castle Hilt is figured in Mr All ea Aub 
qu t 65 p 81 

* It IS stated, tbat formerly it bat 
several terraces ninning along it *on« 
above another 

‘ There are a great many fields and 
other places m Worcestershire called by 
the name of vineyard and it bss been 
supposed by some writers thst tie Romana 
planted vineyards in BnU n See Dr 


lasha notice of the 
lace called the Vines m h>» H *107 
f Worcestersh re vol i. P 307 
ubject of the culture of the vine in lini 
I discussed at length in the ^ 

■egge and Danes Barm gton Arch* 

logia vol i p 321 vol lu p “7 
• History of Worccitershtre, vol u P 
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Mfcly concluded in the affirmaUTe, as the upper and lower Salt-way ran 
from Droitwich towards the exlremiUes of^the kingdom, and they are 
generally admitted to have been Brillshk 

“At the south end of the tunnel of the "Wolverhampton, Worcester, and 
Oxford jailway, at Rainbow Hill, close by Worcester, portions of lead and 
wood, which apparently had formed a little reliquary or chest, were lately 
found ‘by the excavators in a mass of earth, which fell down into the ex- 
cavation. This box is said to have Imn about eight or ten feet deep in the 
earth. It measurtd, taking the largest piece of lead as a guide, twelve 
inches long, and seven inches broad; it may, however, be questionable 
whether the smaller plate of lead was an end piece or a plate at the top of 
the box. Its length exactly corresponds with the breadth of the largest 
piece. The box possibly may have been tte depository of a heart. The lead is 
perforated with an immense quantity of nails, by which it was attached to* 
the wooden box, the thickness of which was considerable. A few days 
after the workmen had brought me the remains of the box, one of them 
furnished me with a silver coin of Queen Mary, found, as he stated, in the 
mass of earth which bad fallen doivn with the box : there is, however, no 
evidence that the box and the coin are of tlie saifis age.” 

Repeated enquiries have subsequently been made by Mr. Allies, but 
flilhout result, in order to ascertain whether any coins or other valuable 
objects had been found by tlie workmen in this little chest, and secretly 
sold. It may deserve notice that the Saxon coins and ornaments discovered 
in Cuerdale, as also the collection of coins of the Conqueror, found at Bea- 
’ worth, Hants, had been deposited in email leaden cists Several instances 
might be cited of the internient of a human bean in euch a receptacle, in 
medieval times, and similar sepulchral deposits, of more remote antiquity, 
have been found in England. A cubical leaden cist, measuring eighteen 
inches square, was discovered in the parish of Donnington, Sussex, during 
the formation of the canal between the river Arun and Portsmouth. 'Within 
it was found enclosed a glass vessel, conteinmg bones and ashes. Inter- 
ments of an analogous character have been noticed in the north-western 
parts of France. 


rxnioD or cotqic aut. 


The brass matrix of the curious seal here repre- 
sented is in the possession of a lady at Darlington, 
and is supposed to ha^e been found near Pierse- 
bridge, in the vicinity of that town. It is a good 
example of the custom which long prevailed of 
adopting os devices on personal seals the Instru- 
ments of Uic owners’ cKiTt. In this particular in. 



‘ Ste Xlr. lUteher's Obtervktions on 
tbe SiU.wajrt, in his CominenUry on 
lUchttd of Cirtnceswr, p. IIC, and the 


Inlr^uctian to the Reauties of England, 
P*,®** 
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stance a farrier displays a horse shoe, hammer, and nails, the legend 
being 

“ S’ IXaBnV itlaitstlial W* ■Ccbtc'^te D’ Dnrtmt ” 

1 e “ the seal of Ralph the firrier of the bishopric of Durham ” 'Wc are 
indebted to Mr Hylton Longslafife, of Darlington, for an impresaon and 
drawing of this interesting object 

Among impressions of medieval seals which have been recently for 
warded to the Committee for inspection, may be noticed one of a bra«s seal 
of the fifteenth century, found in the wall of Fordingtbn church, Dorset- 
shire, and now m the possession of H J Motile, Esq , of Corpus Chnsti Col 
lege, Cambridge It is in Ibe shape of a shield, and the devices on it are a 
quatrefoil within a circle , in chief, the letters i n L i An impression of 
a brass seal of very rude character, but apparently a! o of the fifteenth cen 
tury, has been sent with the preceding by C R Manning, Esq , of the 
same college , it is now in his po^se^'sion, and was found, August, 1846 at 
Diss in Norfolk It represents St John the Baptist, having on one side a 
palm branch on the other an Agnus Dei, on what appears to be intended for 
a rai«hd nimbus , the legend being * ECCB Sqnvs uei Jlr Manning sup 
poses that the letters i n l i on Mr Moule s seal may be cabalistic 
Mr Robert Fitch F G S , of Norwich, has forwarded an mjpre«8ion of a 
massive gold seal recently found at Sprowston near that city, and now in 
his cabine^ "Within an oval is a shield hearing two dolphins respecting 
each other , m chief, three escallop shells It may be referred to the seven 
teenth century • 

Mr T W King, Rouge Dragon, observes, with reference to this seal, 
that he has found the coat sketch^, without any name being annexed, 
among a collection of Norfolk arms the colours are or two dolphins S>c 
sable, on a cTiieT^iifej three escallops argtnt 

The Rev George H Dishwood, of Stow Eardolpb, has communicated 
an impression from a circular brass matrix, found at Lynn, in Norfolk, 
during the last j ear, and now in the possession of Mr Valentine, of that 
place It exhibits a scutcheon of the arms of Fitzwalter, a fess between 
two chevrons, on the fessi an annulet The scutcheon is surmounted by a 
helm with lambrequins and the cre«t, a talbot s head* with the following 
mg legend, 'i‘SlgiIla b’nf'toa’lf filifoaut’ Jlr Dashwood supposes this 
to have been the seal of the last Sir Walter, lord Fitzwalter, a distinguished 
leader in the wars of Henry V He died about A D 1432, and the honours 
and po«sessions passed into the BadchfTe family' 

Another interesting example of the use of an anbque intaglio as a 
iecrctvm, or privy seal™, was aubnutted to the m«pection of the Society, at 
one of the monthly meetings, by the obliging permission of Air Alhngham, 
of Reigate It is a gold signet nng, set with a cornelian, the device being 

’ P BJwne- thw manner, Archsol Journal, toI m- 
field a Norfolk vol L p 9 edtlSOS p 76 

See a notice of antique gema used in 
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Mars gradmis, enclosed by a rim of gold, inscribed with tbe letters ^ and 
MO. (?) The workmanship of the nog appears to be of the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Allingham stated that it had been purchased by from a 
person who had found it m an old pasture, ploughed up not long since, 
between the to^Tn of Reigate, and Linkfield Street. The figure^ of Mara 
upon an antique intaglio was regarded during the middle ages as gifted with 
tahsmamc virtues, and it is mentioned both in the curious treatise “ de 
Bculpturis lapidum,” and the earlj printed book, entitled Techel, which 
treats of the propesties of precious stoffes and intaglios, called “ pierres de 
Israel,” given by Mr. Wright in his cunous notice of medieval antiquarian 
excavations. It is affirmed that “la pierre de la pianette qui est appellee 
Mars, fait victoire et dehvre des causes adverses et contraires®." 

A singular bronze matrix of the thirteenth century, was exhibited hy 
Jlr. Joseph Burtt, of the chapter house, Westminster. It is the personal 
Seal of an ecclesiastic ; the matrix is formed like a heater-shaped shield. 


inscribed thus around the verge, — ^ s’ai-esandbi de asxeleta cl’ici. In 
the field of the scutcheon appear the Virgin and infant Saiiour, with an 
ecclesiastic kneeling, and the words ate harta. 

Mr. C. J. Palmer, local secretary for Yarmouth, has communicated a 
notice of the discovery of a piscina, sedilia, and aumbries, in the south aisle of 
the chancel of St Nicholas’ church, Great Yarmouth, which is now in course 
of restoration, under tbe superintendence of Mr. HakewiU. These remains 
hod been partially bricked up, and covered with repeated and 'very thick 
coats of whitewash. Mr.Palmer observes that “ the Rev. Henry Mackenziej 
minister of the parish, who takes great interest in the restoration of this 
noble church, caused the brick.work to be removed, when a painting under 
the fourth arch was discovered. By carefully removing the whitewash with 
a penknife, all the stone-work of the sedilia was found to he coloured, and 
it is probable that other paintings remmn on these walls, but it is difficult to 
remove the whitewash without injuring them.” These remains are early De- 
corated. Mr.Palmer states also, that on removing “ the alderman’s gallery,” 
in the south lusle of the same church, the remains of a tomb, with a piscina 
on both sides, were discovered. It is recessed beneath an ogee arch, for- 
merly richly crocheted, the mouldings still bearing traces of gilding and ' 
colour. From the fact that a shield of arms, of which all that can be made 
out is that it is a bend over a quartered coat, occurs within a quatrefoil 
in the apex of the arch, it has been tfonjectured that this may be the tomb 
of Sir John Fastolfe, of Calster, knight, who was a great benefactor to the 
church, and is known to have been interred within it. Mr.Palmer pro- 
mij.es further notices of the ancient details of this interesting edifice. 

^ The Viscount Downe has presented to the collection of the Institute rub. 
bings of tn o brasses in Great Bookliam church, Surrey ; his lordship com- 
municated at tbe same time the following notes relative to that edifice. 

“ Three brasses remain, two in tbe south aisle, one under a pew, to Robert 
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Shiers, of the Inner Temple, 1668 of whjch, on account of the pew, a rub- 
bing cannot be obtained 

“ The other to Henry and Elizabeth Slyfield, with male and female figures, 
and those of the sii sons and four daughters, three shields, and the inscnp 
tion 

lUtb btoiftf IJfntn SMtQl Xsq art® ICtijabob 5is toifr tntio tnas ilttUaag^tn 
o( Uu^aiU Ikclifoni dti^tn of Lonhon. teas of the ast a( 56 stais,anS 

htetasth ‘Rmu Qnt 1598 snU tiaU tasne Iid I)U icift su eons antr foai eaus^tns * 

“ There are also twenty eight lines on a brass plate Sgamst the wall re 
counting the virtues of Edmund Slyfield, who died 1590, hut no ‘effigies ' 
The Slyfield family heed at Slyfield place, at the northern extremi^ of the 
pansh now a farm hou'e 

“ Henry, who died as abore mentioned in 1598, seems, according to Man 
ntng and Bray s History, to baie been the last but one of the family who 
possessed the manor and house of Slyfield. Edmund Slyfield (probably his 
son) sold all the estates to Henry Breton, who sold them again to G Shiers, 
who died 1642 

* The third brass is m the chancel, a female figure, with this legend 

‘I^U jam TEI(?ab*ih trap tu fTjjonu SIi*lo tu gncnBa ni Gtotjfi Uittets armigb, 
ffilw OtoatBi Stunt 3o{in tnllh ebm rriiii* Uu mts aoerasti %* ill* fid 
infit* ’ 

“ On the east wall of the chancel is an inscription on stone, m eicellent 
preaerration” 

‘aze DOMua abb^tc foekat coNsraccTi iobarse d# aurnEEwriA 

PfiCtTS OB SAKCTl KICHOLAI ANSO UltLCNO TBICENO B»« TlCENO raiUO 
Xpe El PAKET Rr\c teucu aeeoici 

‘ A similar inscription exists lo Egfaam church, m this county, on the 
north wall of the chancel, m si mil ar characters 

H£c COHOS ErriciTOR Baptistx lauds Job ivms, 

Bis deca sErrcMs treccntis hille acs A^^IS 
ChSISTI OUEU STATOIT AbB\S ex COROe JoHAVNES 
De Rutherwyea per tcbraa oictvs et aupies- 

“I copy this latter from Manning and Bray 8 Historyof Surrey sal hare 

no rubbing of it, and it is some years since I saw it In the abote men 
tioned history it is Stated as ‘remarkable that neither the church of Egham 
nor that of Great Bookbam are mentioned in the Leiger Book of Chertsey 
amongst the good acts of this abbot, though the mscnptions imply that he 
built the chancels at least, if not the whole of the churches, and works of 
much less consequence are particularly specified ’ 

“Egham church has been if I mistake not rebuilt In Great Bookhao 
church the chancel is apparently more recent than the naxe, which has on 


A Cieiunile of thw ennons lotenptioT 
eommemoniiTe of the bnildtop of tb 
^ncelby John de Rutherwyke, abbot < 
Chenwy.A.D latl.basbten giren In lb 


Arcbwologia, yoI xiu pL 25 See *1** 
Maniung and Briy Hut-ofSurrey toLm.^, 
p 695 

* t oL 111 . p 253 
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lirs ana pointed misMve arches on the north It is prouiu . 

thatthe domiis’ m the inscription onl) refi-rs to the dnnccl , 

^ At the time of the Domesday S«r^ ej Uie manor of BooUiam 
Cheruey abbey, m Ed.vardVIths time .t was granted to ^ illnm Lon 
Howir*/ (son of Thomas, second duke of ^orfolI^ ) created Lor o 

of Effingham by Queen Marj ’ 

reference to Dr Plmnptrcs notice of the ancient grave s ones 
found m Bikewell cliurch, Derbyshire (ArchtroTogical Journal, to n 
p 37 ) Mr Fradgley, of Uttoxeter, writes — * 1 am induced to send draw- 
ings of a few of similar character, discovered about twenty fit 6 miles from 
that place m the adjoining county of Stafford In the year \812 I Vias 
employed to supermtend the taking down and tcbuiklmg of the upper part 
of the tower, and the whole of the at all of the south ni«le of IXanhury 
church The tower had been struck by lightning, and much ehaken, aiiotit 
ninety years before, the ai«le wall had fallen into a dangerous state, owing 
probably to the old hut culpable practice of digging graves do c to tht 
budding by which the foundations were set at liberty On rensot mg thw 

wall the crosses shewn in the accompanying drawings ttere found, not 
reared vertically, and hid by the plastering and whitewash, but laid lion 
zoatally in the wall, forming bond stones to the rest of the work The 
church has evidently been built at different periods, but the wall m ques- 
tion was lale Perpendicular, with square beaded windows These slabs 
are in general m a good state of preservation and one of them curious 
from the circumstance of its never having been finished by the nia«oiis, llio 
outlines of the pattern being merely strongly incised and in a few Instances 
only cut away or relieved, as shewn in the last drawing M'hen the church 
wall was rebuilt the«e crosses were placed agaiii«t its in«ide, as panelling, 
forming a background to the stone font, which is Daily English The 
old walls of the aisle were originally diapered in colours, hut what with 
age plaster, and whitewash, the design was so obliterated as to present the 
possibility of copying it 

Mr Fradgley supposes that flie presence of these relics may be accounted 
for by the fact that a nunnery once stood in the immedialo aicinity of the 
church It 15 however obvious, from the character of the incised slabs, 
which are here figured, that they cannot be attributed to an earlier date than 
the latfet half of the thirteenlb century , whereas the nunnery leferrcd to 
18 said to have been founded in the seventh century, by Ethelred, king of 
Mercia and was destroyed twq cenlunes later by the Danes, and not sub 
sequently rebuilt (See woodcuts, next page ) 

r™ twTv f.’’"'''"'* Comnuttee the foUomes commiin,eai,oi, 
from the Rev JohnStacye Mcar of ‘Work'-op 

‘ In reply to your cooimniucntion of May 20lh, I beg to Elate that 1 am 

«yh,Eappo.t™e„t.aElhaahoM.Mt„,i.rL^^^^^^^ 
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may however, perhaps, meriUon one or two triflmg Ih.o^ which have corne 
to light. In opening the gronnd near the foundation of the northern low er 
pier, in order to put in concrete, the fragmcnta of set oral B^rc 
ihund. They appear to have formed pall of a group, as I should conceive 
of the .alalatim, the head of the Virgin heing met with, and the figure of 
an anwel. The latter nearly perfect, with the exception of the head anil 
arms, "the drapery in a very line and beautiful style, apparently of the 
Decorated period' These fragments retain some portions of red paint 
upoh them. I also ohserved the other day in piJling down the tyall of the 
south sd<sle, a portion of an incised coffin Ud, which had been built in. It 
represented a cross, on the sides of the shaft of which x>ere represented a 
sword and dagger. With these exceptions I have not observed any thing 
worthy of notice {though I have been on the look out for such objects) 
with which I was not acquainted before, and which were not obvious, but 
should any thing in this line be further discovered I shall be most happy to 
communicate it to you.” 

A plaster cast of the diminuUve monumental figure of a knight, in the 
church of Jlappowder, CO. Dorset, has been presented to the museum of the 
Institute by the Rev. Charles W. Bingham, of Bingham's Mcleombe. Mr. 
Bingham forwarded with it the following remarks 
”1 need not accompany it with any details, as allusion has been so lately 
made to It in an able paper in a recent number of the Journal (tol. iii. 
pp. 234 — ^239) on a similar effigy in the church of Horsled Keynes, in the 
county of Sussex. 

“ I cannot, however, forbear from mentioning that I consider mj self.arclin;- 
ologically speaking, to have been peculiarly fortunate in having been per- 
mitted to aid in the restoration and preservation of both these v ery interest- 
ing remains of antiquity. 

“When appointed for a short period, in the year 1838, to the curacy of 
Hoisted Keynes, I found the little knight there in a sad state of neglect 
and peril He was thrown aside amongst a variety of lumber under the tower 
of the church, and perbaps’would have sustained still more damage than he 
had but for the abundant coats of whitewash which he had received, I 
instanUy freed him from his prison, and, after carefully cleaning, caused 
him to he fixed in the niche in the chancel, which I am glad to find the 
author of the paper in the Journal agrees with myself in supposing to have 
been his original position. Jtequiescat in pace. l‘ would just remark in 
passmg. that there were evident traces of ancient colour on some parts’ of 
his armour, which the author of the paper seems to have been unable fullv 
to make out. * ^ 

“On my attention being callea to the existence of this other little effiev 
m Mappowder chnicli, I .^mediately paid him a visit, and found him sful 
apparently m his onginol niehe indeed, hnt much mutilated the head h • 

severed from the body,andapert.„n„fU.ematlrash“S^^^^ 

the kindness of the rector, the Bev. J. B. Allen, I have been peZnei t 
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Imc liim nho repiired cleniwl, ami restored during wliicli opmtion the 
cast I now forw ird was mide, nicl is of course perfectly accunte On this 
elTig) al«o there were a few tnccs of nnciciit colour list I am writing, 
I would %cnture to drnw joui *ittcntioii to tlic seal which I had hoped to 
hare had an oppoitunitj of a^in ctliibiting' to the Institute neJ^weci, and 
which IS engraaed in the title page of the Institute s Winchester book 
Tliei e can be no doubt that it h the seal of ) keham, as arclideadon of 
Lincoln, though the artist has scarcclj made it so clear as it even jet re 
mams I remember, liowcacr, when it was more perfect Mj reason for 
staling tins is, because it contradicts ‘the Heport of Robert Glorer, 
Somerset Herald quoted m Lowtii s Life, p 10 (note), who asserts that 
‘ Ilefore he was Bishoppe, when as jet he aras archdeacon of Lincolne he 
scaled but with one diea eron in Ins armes between three roses but after 
when he was advanced to the bishoppiickc he sealed with two chererons 
between thice roses The latter part of the inscription of the seal, bear 
vner the double clievron, is ondcnfly incolnie's ' 

We are indebted to Mr Bernhard Smith for the sketch of a crucifix 
existing in a cavern in Derbvshire probably the dwelling of an anchorite 
or a place of pilgrimage, ami one of the verj fevv objects of the kind which 
have escaped the zeal of iconoclasts Mr Smith gires the following ac 
count of tins interesting rtlic which is not easy of acce«« and appears to 
liaa e been unnoticed ‘ 1 he crucifix, which is about four feet high, la sculp 
tureil in bold relief in the red grit rock composing a soial! care in the side 
of a lull called CaicliiTTor near Rowsley, a little miserable village, not far 



fiom Hacldon Hall It is m a lecess on the tight side of the care as you 
entei it, and close to it is a rude niche, perhaps to hold a lamp The fea 
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tuTCS of the efBgy are defaced, and both the legs have been broken below 
the knees; otherwise it is in good preserration " The cross, as shewn in 
the annexed representation, is of the fashion heraldically termed raguU, 
which is not of common occurrence. Another example exists in the church 
of Bredon, Gloucestershire, of which a representation has been given in a 
former volume of this Journal?. 


In the course of some alterations made by the bishop of Oxford in the 
beginning of the jiresent 3 ear, in front of the gateway of the episcopal 
palace at Cuddesden, the workmen, while digging for making a new car- 
nage-way, discovered several human skeletons at the deptJi of between two 
and three feet from the surface. On further examination it was found that 
the skeletons were arranged in a circle, the heads outwards, lying on their 
faces, and with their legs crossed. They dere in a high state of preservation. 
Kear them were found several highly curious and interesting objects, hut 
which appear to belong to different periods. Among them were two sword 
blades, but in such a state of decay as to offer no distinctive charac- 



ter. The other articles (which are here represented) were two small 
glass vases; they are of a very pale blue transparent glass, the surface of 
which has become iride^ceat from decomposition, and this in the larger 
one gives it a streaky appearance. The larger vase is 3 inches deep by 
5| in diameter, and is ornamented on the sides with three waved lines 
touching at the projections; underneath is a figure much resembling 
the cupping of a circular window. The other vase is in. in diameter. 
The pattern on both is produced by thick threads of glass applied to the 
surface while melted. A vessel of bronze, the lower part of which appears 

’ Atctsol. Journal, vol. iv. p 91. This been particularized by M. Didrou, m his 
type of Ibc cross does not appear to have Iconograpbie Ctvrilienne 


to have been intended to fit into a tmet or 
stand over the fire rt is m excellent preser 
vation and la as sharp and perfect as when 
new except that it has had a crach in the 
rim and a sn all piece of copper neatly nvetted 
on it Its depth outs de is 9 in ins de 8| 

A ameter top 8^ outside 7j| inside bottom 
outside 5 inches This vessel bears lesem 
blance m fonn to the stlula or holy water 
Etoup Eucb as was used in churches during 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century — A. p ece 
of ornamental btonxe eet with caihuncles or 
ruh es and which Lad been gilt but is m too 
imperfect a state to determuie what its use 
bad been With these was also found a seal 
nng which appears to be of later date than 
the rest It is of brass, the impress is an ob 
long octagon the device is the word ^ax 
with a crown above, and a heart and palm 
branches below The whole of these are care 
fully preserved by hia lordsh p at the palace 
where by h a kmd permission the drawings 
were made from which the annexed repre 
scntalions have been executed 

It 18 a question of interest to what period 
the cunous glass vases found at Cuddesden 
may properly be asa gned Some peraons 
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have been inclined to consider them medieval, possibly of as late a date 
as the fourteenth century. The position, however, of the skeletons, laid in- _ 
di«criminatcly, appears to indicate a much earlier age, and vases of similar 
form, resembling these likewise in the mode by which they are ornamented, 
have repeatedly been found with interments assigned to the Anglo-Roman, or 
early Saxon period. It may deserve notice that in these instances iron wea- 
pons, ornaments set with garnets, ?md a pmr of glass vases have mostly been 
found, not invariably of the same shape or fashion,with occasionally the remains 
of vessels of bronze, having handles, dissimilar indeed in form to the stlula 
found at Cudde«den, but apparently, like that, destined for some domestic 
purpose. The pair of globular glass vases, found in one of the tumuli, called 
Dane's Banks, on Chartham downs, near Canterbuiy, may especially be 
noticed ; in another tumulus in Kent another pair was found, of the same 
form, but without superficial ornament; and two glass vases were likewise 
disinterred in a tumulus in Derbyshire. All these examples, judging by the 
objects found with them, appear to be of the same period^. In a tumulus 
near Salisbury a pmr of glass vases were found, with an iron sword and 
other weapons, and ornaments of the •same character as those found with 
the interments above mentioned*. A globular vessel of glass, ornamented 
externally with letters in relief, was also found in the parish of Mildenhall, in 
Suflblkh Curious glass vessels, apparently drinking cups, have also been 
occasionally discovered, ornamented like the Cuddesden vases, with threads 
of gU«8 attached to their surface, when in a molten stale, forming spiral, 
wa^y, and ilg-zag lines in relief, or converging towards the centre of the 
bottom of the vase. Such a vessel, shaped like a bell, was discovered in 
blinstcr chutch-yard, in the Isle of Tbanet, placed on the skull of a skeleton, 
the mouth downwards; another of very singular form, was found in a similar 
po«ition, at Castle Eden, Durham, and a third, of conical shape, ornamented 
willi spiral and wavy lines in relief, was found with human remains and 
weapons at Denton, Buckinghamshire”. A careful comparison of these 
facts appears tojustlfy the conjecture that tlie vessels here represented may 
be Mlnbuled to the Saxon period, and be assigned to as early a date, possibly, 
as tlic fifth or sixth century, wlu'lst to subsequent occupants of the spot are 
to be attributed relics of a later age, such as the ring, which is probably of 
the fifteenth century. 

U may be in the recoUcclion of our renders, and deserves to be again 
noted in reference to this discovery at Cnddesdcn, that the Roman villa at 
'''^*'^*tlcy, opened under the directioa of the present Dean of Westminster 
and Dr. Bromcix, in the autumn of I8d5, is situated about half a mile from 
tiic palace: tlie village of Ilollonv, where other Roman remains have been 
found, is not more tlian two miles distant. The Roman road described by 
I’rofesfor Hussey* pas«c8 within about the same distance/ 


' Doofflii* Ntnii, pi. T , xsi , xtIL 

Arc>i»oL.toUii.p.2rr 

• Hetrt'i Ancient VV Ills, toL IL p. 26, 

‘ "Nrchro'oEl*. toLxxT. p.610. 

• J»'«;}«,pl.*»ii.p 71. Arclue. 
^ -6U, voL X*. pL 37 1 «nd tnl x. pL 18. 


■ AKhxol. Joamsl, toL tL p. 350. 

J IbnL, tol. iii.p. 125 1 toL it. p 74, 

• Ste bis Esmj on lb««toro»n road in 
Ike ndgbbourbood of Oxford, reid before 
the .4shmoIe«n Society. 
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Notice of the pRocrEDiNcs at tiie Moxtuty Meetivos of the 
Ancn rotooicAi Institcte 

Various papers of con'tdcrable interest Jiavc been revl nt tlic MontMj 
Meetings lield during tlic present season At llic last Meeting, Jri 
day, June 4lh, a wish was acrj generally expressed that a detailed report 
of these communications and the remarks thej elicited should be giien 
in the Journal Owing, howc\cr» to the ilifllculty of o^htaming accurate 
notes of the proceedings at the earlier Meetings, and more cspecnllj of the 
conversations, and also to the press of other matter, it has been found im 
possible, at present, to pubh«h more than a general account of the papers 
read at two of the Meetings In a future number it is proposed to print 
an abstract of the proceedings on the other occasions 
On Friday, March 5lli, the Marquis of Northampton in the chair, 
Professor "WiIIis communicated Ins investigations on the ‘ Conventual 
buildings attached to the cathedral at Canterbury He had given he said 
to the cathedral on a former occasion an entirely separate examination and 
he now proposed to extend liis researches to the remains of the Benedictine 
monastery and Us arcbiteclural liistorj The remains of the buildings were 
very numerous, but so tnvohed and concealed for the most part in the 
gardens and private apartments of the canons, that they were not fully 
known and appreciated He dc«ircd to acknowledge ibe kind and ample 
facilities that had been afforded him, and by which he bad been enabled to 
make the suriey which he now exhibited to the meeting The ancient 
arrangements of the monastery arc curiously elucidated b} the drawing 
which IS attached to the Psalter of Padwm, now prc«er\cd in Trinity college, 
Cambndge This drawing, or plan was engraved (not very perfectly) in 
the second volume of the Vetusta Monumenta, and was there conjectured to 
be meant for the monastery in question It should be observed that no 
inscription remains on the drawing, to shew for what place it was intended 
floweier, if any doubt could exist upon tins point, the comparison of 
Ladwin e drawing (of which an enlarged copy was exhibited to the meeting) 
with his (the Profe'!«or s) survey of the existing remains, mu't remove all 
difficulty The survey was purposely laid down upon the same scale ns 
Eadwins, and due allowance being made for the peculiarly conventional 
mode according to which the ancient drawing was framed, it would he 
shewn that the correspondence between the two was complete even to the 
proportional magnitudes in most cases In fact, wherever Eadwin indicates 
a building, Norman remains of a budding are still to be found, or a good 
reason to be sheivn why a later building supplies its place As Eadwin 
has written upon most of the buildings tbeir names, we are thus en 
abled to appropriate securely each of ttie existing remains to their original 
purpose, and can thus iniesUgate the arrangements of the monastery and 
interpret its^story w,th peculiar facility The Professor m the nest place 
proceeded to follow out the invest^ation by taking each buildiug of the 
monastery m turn Here in the monk’s tlrawing is the church of the 
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monastery;— here the outer ^?al!s and piincipaJ entrances; — here the 
chapter house, cloisters, refectory, dormitory, necessarium, hitclien, trew- 
house, bake-house, granary and infirmary; — ^berc the prior’s house, the 
apartments of the guests, the hall or refectory for guests, the cemetery and 
the castellum aquse, — by far the most curious part of the whole drawing, 
because it informs us of the ingenious and admirable contrivances of the 
monks for the thorough supply of the whole monastery with water. Tlie 
JTonnan gateway, the principal entrance to the monastery — represented in 
the drawing of tlie monk — still remains: and he did not know a more 
beautiful example, though somewhat altered in- the upper story and dis- 
figured by minor additions. The outer gate of the cemetery no longer exists. 
The cloisters in the drawing are Norman, though now Perpendicular, and 
with some traces of their Norman origin. The dormitory running from the 
cloisters was 145 feet by 80 ; and the Norman piers and vaults of the sub- 
structions, with some of the Norman windows above, still remain. In a 
private garden belonging to one of the canons is a Norman cloister, very 
htlle knoivn, but a beautifully simple piece of architecture, more like an 
Italian church or one of Wren’s or Inigo Jones’s constructions,— and n 
carious example of the slight separation between the Roihanesque and the 
style from which it was immediately derived. The necessarium (now thh 
site of the houses of the minor canons) was 130 feet long, with fifty or more 
stone seats on each side, and a drain under each of the aisles. The place 
was most ingeniously drained and ventilated; for the monks were in advance 
of the rest of the world not only m learning, but in the conveniences and com- 
forts of domestic life. Of the refectoiy, only two sides are at present stand- 
mg; but traces exist of a fine octagon kitchen, of a hrewhouse, bakehouse, 
granary and infirmary. The infirmary was a building complete in itself; 
having its own chapel, hall, refectory and necessarium. This was generally 
t e case ; and he would remark also in passing, that the whole establishment 
of the sick at Ely has been called the early church of the cathedral, — when, 
ui truth, it Was nothing more than the infirmary of the sick. Of the prior’s 
ouse at Canterbury nearly every portion has been swept away except a 
cloister under the prior’s chapel. This bouse was most ingeniously con- 
trived to give the prior ready access and supervision over the principal parts 
0 the monastery. Of the chambers of the guests various remains are found 
la different parts, as a Norman staircase and great hall near the entrance 
gateway, the cloister or locutory in another part, and a great hall neac the 
east end of the church, for the more noble guests, which is now entire and 
converted into a residence for one of the canons. He would now examine 
t c distribution of the water ; and would first direct attention to the number 
0 straggling lines running about the drawing of the monk; some green, 
some red, and some yellow. These were water-courses ; for the drawing 
wou d appear to have been made to shew not so much the elevations of the 
monisteiy, as the machinery n^^ed for the distribution of the water. The 
canons of the cathedral are still supplied by wooden pipes from the reser- 
'°ir wbed the drawing was made. This reservoir was aEnni , tn.l» 
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continued to the present time and miy piobaWy be refoiied to as eirly a 
period as the tenth century 1 he doges ofV enice continued to use pendant 
metal buUte until the suppression of that republic The inconvenience at 
tending the production of metal impressions must have natumlly suggested 
the application of tlie die to a nnjre phstic material hence the employ 
ment of wax In this country, after the Conquest the matrices of seals ere 
of metal —silver hnss or lead the latter fiom the facility of worl mg it, 
was most commonly used in the twelfth and thirteentli centuries, and more 
^specially by individuals of the middle class The wax employed was of 
various colours and vaned composition In the earliest impressions of 
Enghsh seals it is generally, though not invanahly while , and from some 
defect in its preparation,i3 usually found m a very friable and decayed state 
Red and green then became the prevailing colours , and in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries white was again generally used particulaily for 
the Great Seal and the seals of the several courts of law Mr Turner then 
referred to numerous remarkable instances of the u e during the middle 
sgeo of antique intaglios as seals particularly as secreta or privy seals 
They were generally surrounded by medieval legends which were often 
grotesquely laapplicahle to the subject of the gems As regarded the shape 
of medieval seals Mr Turner remarked that the principal forms were 
circular or an acute oval shape (vesica piscis) ecclesiastical seals were 
generally, though not always of the latter form There were of course 
numerous variations from these shapes, hut it would not be worth while to 
enumerate them In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seals were for the 
most part oval m outline In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries circulat 
forms were generally used Viewing seals as applied to dociiinente it was 
to be oh«erved that it is perhaps from the early part of the thirteenth 
century that we must date the practice of impressing the seal upon the 
document itself instead of suspending it therefrom by silken threads or a 
slip of parchment Strictly speaking the pendant seal belonged to docu 
meats intended to convey general notification^, to letters unclosed or patent , 
yet many anomalies are to be noticed ^u its use Documents of a private 
nature were folded and the seal so impressed on the folds that the contents 
could not be attained without breaking the impression, find it might be 
remarked that a curious practice grew up during the fifteenth century of 
surrounding seals so impressed by a twisted band of straw, doubtless with 
their better preservation This fashion very prevalent during 
e time of Henry V , continued until the sixteenth century After some 
general observations on the various devices which occur on seals before the 
introduction of heraldry, and on the artistic features of English raedxival 
se 3 Mr Turner concluded by remarking that the most characteristic 
islmction between English and foreign seals sub'iequent to the use of 
lera die insignia was that the former were more architectural m their 
^detmls the latter more remarkable for extravagance of heraldic design 

he Rev Joseph Hunter observed, tl at in old seals two kinds of white 
wax were used one of a finer kmd was wax mixed with flour, and of 
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out of the to^Tn , and the ongirnl water course led fiom it to a circular 
building at the end of the beautiful Norman cloister to which he had already 
lefeired This circular building has hitherto been called the baptistery 
but It really is nothing more than the castellum aquse of the drawing, and 
on a minute examination he diacorcred, on clearing the rubble out, the 
hollow pillar m the centre (represented in the drawing) by which its cis 
tern was supplied with water He then proceeded to shew how the water 
avaa led from this central cistern to the monks lavatory in the great cloi'^ter 
to the kitchens and other ofBces to the brew house, bake hou«e infirmary 
necessaria, &c and concluded with a geneial review of tbe principles of 
aiiangement of the entire establisJiment 

Friday, Maj 7th theVeiyRei the Dean of Hereford in the chair 
Mr Turner made some remaiks on the subject of seals He said it 
naturally resolved itself into three simple divisions the ongin and antiquity 
of seals— the materials of which they were formed, as regard* both matnx 
and impression— and their shape As respects the antiquity of sea s e 
referred briefi/to the u«e of them among the Babylonians, Egyptians an 
Romans but thought that the origin of the pensile seal— the roost importan 
of the various shapes which this instrument has assumed in Europe— was to 
be iccognised m the declining days of Roman power under tbe Byzantine 
emperors The fashion passed from Constantinople to France, 
pendant seals were employ ed by the kings of the first race The use of t e 
large seal then termed the “ aulhenticuro,” was even at that early pen 
accompanied by that of a smaller called the “secretum ’ The “aut en 
ticum and ‘secretum of the Frankish sovereigns were the pruroti^® fyp®* 
of the Great Seal and Pniy Seal introduced into England after theConques 
It seemed possible that seals might have been occasionally employed m 
Saxon times, as that people must havebeen cognizant of their use in France, 
but it could not be asserted, on the authoiity of one or two suppose m 
stances, that the pi actice was at all general The Saxon charters to w ic 
were pendant the broad seals of Saxon kings mentioned m some o e 
letters of the Commissionere of Henry VIII for tbe suppression of the 
religious houses, avere probably monkish fabrications Pendant sea s, or 
“ bull® ’ ns they were ongmallynamcd, were of metal — gold, silver, or ea , 
they were struck from dies in the same manner as coins, and in the ear es 
periods had no reverses Thus m their nature they were more analogoiw o 
coins or medals than to seals in the present acceptation of the term 
use of metal hull® for the authentication of very solemn and importan 
documents prei ailed amongsccularpnnces from the times of the successors 
of Constantine to the days of our Henry VIII Two remarkable examp c* 
of golden huK® were still preserved in the chapter house at AVestminster 
one of the thirteenth century, pendant to the Dower Charter of Eleanor o 
Cistilc, consort of Edward I , the other, which has been attributed W 
Belli enuto Cclhm is attached to the treaty of peace between Henry ^ * * 
and I rancis I of France The antiquity of papal bull®, Mr Turner 
obsened, had been much disputed by antiquaries , their use, he belicie , 
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continued to the present time, and maj piobably be refLiiecl to as early a 
period as the tenth century Tlie doges ofVenicc continued to use pendant 
metal bulls until the suppression of that republic Tlie inconi eniencc at 
tending the production of metal impressions must have natunllj suggested 
the appJicTiion of iho die to a mgre plastic material , — hence the employ 
ment of wax In this country, after the Conquest, the matrices of seals were 
ofmetal— silver brass, or lead the latter fiom the facility of working it, 
was most commonly u<!ed in the twelfllt and thirteenth centuries, and more 
5«pecially by indivWuals of the middle class The wax employed was of 
various colours and vined composition In the earliest impressions of 
Enghsh seals it is generally , though not invariably , white , and from some 
defect in its preparation, 13 usually found in a very friable and decay cd state 
Red and green then became the prevading colours , and in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries white was again generally used particularly for 
the Great Seal and the "eals of the several courts of law Mr Turner then 
referred to numerous remarkable instances of the u«e, during the middle 
8ge« of antique intaglios as seals, particularly as secreta or privy seals 
They were generally surrounded by medieial legends, which were often 
grotesquely inapplicable to the subject of the gems As regarded the shape 
of medieval seals, Mr Turner remarked that the principal forms were 
circular or an acute oval shape (vesica piscis) ecclesiastical seals were 
generally, though not always of the latter form There were of course, 
numerous variations from these shapes, but it would not be worth while to 
enumerate them In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seals were for the 
most part oval in outline In the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes circular 
forms were generally used Viewing seals as applied to document**, it was 
to be observed that it is perhaps from the early part of the thirteenth 
century that we must date the practice of impressing the seal upon the 
document itself instead of suspending it therefrom by silken threads or a 
slip of parchment Strictly speaking the pendant seal belonged to docu 
ments intended to convey general notifications, to letters unclosed or patent, 
y et many anomalies are to be noticed ^ its u^e Documents of a private 
nature were folded and the seal so impressed on the folds that the contents 
could not be attained without breaking the impression, and it might be 
remarked that a curious practice grew up during the fifteenth centuiy of 
surrounding seals so impressed by a twisted band of straw, doubtle'ss with 
their better preservation This fashion, very prevalent during 
t e time of Henry V , contmued until the sixteenth century After some 
general observations on the various devices which occur on seals before the 
introduction of heraldry, and on the artistic features of English med^val 
6e 3, Mr Turner concluded by remarking that the most characteristic 
istmction between English and foreign seals subsequent to the use of 
leraldic insignia was that the former were more architectural in their 
« the latter more remarkable for extravagance of heraldic design 

The Rev J oseph Hunter observed, that in old seals two kinds of white 
were u«cd one of a finer kind was wax mixed with flour, and of 
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As ISQDIUT INTO THE DlFEEBEXCE OP STYLE OBSERVABLE IN ANCIENT 
Glass Paintings, ESPECIALLY in England; ivith Hints on Glass 
PaiAtino. By an Amateur. “Proba est Materia, si protum adhibeas 
art^ficem.” Brasmi Adagia. 2 aoIs. Oxford, Parker. ^ 

1 We cannot rise from the perusal of these volumes without having arrived 
at the conelusion,*that the treatment of a subject apparently limited in its 
iiiture may po'sibly afford scope for the developement of wide and compre- 
hen«hc views; and also that bucIi views are by no means inconsistent with 
the closest and minutest examination of details. Although the writer has 
not wandered for the space of a single paragraph from the subject lie hag 
hken in hand, we are much mistaken if his work will not exercise an im- 
portant influence not only on the art and study of glabs painting, but also 
on other arts more or Jess immediately connected avjth it; and it will prose 
c*iiecially valuiblo at a time when it seems the most difficult to steer between 
two opposite evils; a slavish obedience to conventionalism and formality on 
the one hand, and a reckless disregard of all authority and experience on 
Uic other. 

From the very great condensation of matter, it is impossible to giro nn 
abstract of the contents of this work; nor indeed is it desirable. We feel 
that wc shall not be consulting the true interests of art by facilitating the 
Intrusion of that too numerous class who are content 
"To catch the eel oC science by ttic tail.’* 

But by giving some idea of Us order and arrangement, we may perhaps 
encourage the reader to study it with the attention it demands. 

The Introduction treats briefly of the manufacture and method of work- 
ing glass; the mvtcrlaU used by the glass painter; and the different systems 
of gla«s painting, viz., the Mosmc, the Enamel, and the hlosalc Enamel. 
The former of these prevailed to the middle of the sixteenth century ; thus 
comprehending all the ancient glass found in our cburcbgs. A painting 
m ^is method consists of pieces of glass each of which is of one colour, 
uhicJi pcnadcs the whole substance of the material in pot-mctal glass, or 
forms a coat upon the surface in the ruby and occasionally some other 
colours; but may he varied by the application of the jellow stain, or the 
scnpmg away of part of the coating, and is shaded and pencilled with 
enamel brown; the only kind of enamel used in Mosaic painrings. Xhe 
two latter kinds, in which enamel colours are laid on with the brush, and 
burnt la, were in use from the middle of the sixteenth century, up to the 
rrc«cnt attempt at reviling the art. On the comparatiie merits of these 
sj *101118 the uutlior remarks, * 

“ Hie Mosaic sj stem of glass pcuntlng, as now practised, may, I think, be 
con*idcrtd a rnirat of the sj stem whieli prevailed throughout the middle 
^ 1 ?^. and until the middle of the eixteenth century*. The glass emplojcd 
' iKTiofl is similar to Uie modem in its general character, but 

malenallj.difTcrB frum it both in ttzturt and nJmtr, These differences arc 
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Uie more pcrccj tible ui proportion lotlic anliquit} of Uic glas^ II seems to 
base been almjs punted burnt, and Icidctl lot^tlier, ncarlj as at present 
" Tlic Mo«nic Fj stem of glass painting is admirably adapted to the nature 
of the material It is bo\ic\cr nnsuilcd for mere picturesque cfTtct, owing 
to the nature of its colouring, which heing produced bj broad pieces of 
gh«8 whoso tints can scarcclj be Taned cillier in the lights or sladows 
(the latter being represented bj means of the enamel brown ) imparts to 
w orks CTccntcd in this st} fe (he (lit and hard, though hnlhint character of 
an ancient oil painting * 

“ The rcMTol of nrl in the sislecnlh century, and the extraordinary eflarts 
then achit\c(l in oil painting by which the hard and dry illummalion of the 
middle ages was innsformwl into a beautiful picture, glowing with lie 
lancd tints of naturi, and expressing to the eje, hj a nice gradation of 
colouring, the rclaliao position of near and distant objects, seem to have 
excited the ambition of the glass painters Not content snth carrying 
Mosaic glass painting to the highest pitch of perfection it has hitherto 
attained and with borrowing the excellent drawing and composition of the 
oil and fresco painters, they stroie to render their own art more completely 
an imitation of nature, and to produce m a frantparent material the atmos 
phene and picturesque ciTccIs so succcssfullj exhibited bj tbc rr/fclne 
tur/acei of oil and frc«co paintings Ihc facilitj of appljing colour to 
glass with tbc brusli. at the pleasure of the artist, aObrOed b) the discoxery 
of the various enamel colours, about the middle of the sixteenth century 
Boon led to their extensne employment It was not boweter until llie 
eighteenth century that they entirely euperseded the use of coloured 
glasses in large srorhs 

“The introduction of enamels, though it certainly occasioned a great 
extension in the scale of colour m gla«s painting, was not without its dis 
advantages Tlie paintings lost m tmn^parency avhat they gamed in vanely 
of tint and in proportion as their picturesque quahlics were increased by 
the substitution of enamel colounng for coloured glass, their tl^lh of colour 
sensibly diminished 

“The practical application of enamel colours to glass seems always to 
have been conducted nearly as at present Some of the earlier examples 
of Enamel painting are, howexer, superior in transparency to the modern 
This 18 particularly the case with Swiss glass paintings of the seventeenth, 
awi tl-M* wC eentxn j , aw xilndh CTiamtl xoloais ase cowstanllj 

to be met with, firmly adhering to the ghus in lumps of one sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness, and so well fluxed in burning as to be nearly, if not quite 
as transparent as pot-metal glass I am not aware that lliese enamels have 
ever been successfully mutated, Imt modern chemical discovenea have been 
of late productive of enamel colours of aery superior quality, both m tint 
and transparency, to those m general use duimg the last century, and 
former part of the present Part i p 6 , 

The observations which follow, relative to the tests from which the ege 
of a glass painting is to be inferred are worthy of attention . 

“In few branches of antiquarian research will a knowledge of minute 
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detail^, and the consideration of internal evidence, be found more important 
than in this. It is seldom that the of a glass painting is determined by 
the direct testimony of a date affixed to it, or of written documents; nor 
can a safe conclusion always he drawn from the situation which it occupies. 

It mig^ht at first be supposed that the glass would not be older than the 
window in which it is found, especially when the principal divisions of the 
picture or pattern coincide with the apertures of the window ; but the 
inference from this circumstance cannot be relied upon, since instances arc 
known in which windows have been constructed for the reception of glass 
older than themsehes It is therefore only from the internal evidence 
afforded by the work itself, that the date of a glass painting can in general 
be ascertained; and (his evidence is not, as in a Gothic building, presented 
by a few prominent features, Uie contour of a moulding for instance, or the 
form of a window, but by a variety of minute particulars, no one of which 
IS perhaps adequate of itself to decide the question. 

“ Some of these tests are peculiar to glass paintings, such as those afforded 
by the nature and texture of the material, its colour, and the mode of paint- 
ing it. Some, again, it has in common with other objects ; such as the 
character of the drawing, the form of the letters, the archilectural details, 
the costume of the figures, the heraldic decorations, 8cc. All these features 
are not equally trustworthj ; those derived from the general practice of the 
day, as regards the manufacture of the glass, and mode of painting it, are 
more to be relied on than those afforded by the nature of the particular 
subjects represented. 

“Each period of medieval glass painting has its dislbctive style of exe- 
cution, but artists were at all limes prone to copy the designs of their 
predecessors. This may serve to account for the occasional representation 
in a glass painting, of the armour, costume, and architectural features of a 
period anterior to that of the work itself. 

I shall now endeavour to shew more particularly the value of certain 
tests of date. 

Mere general arrangement aflbrds scarcely any criterion of date. The 
medallion uindoto" is perhaps confined to the Early English period- and 
esigns extending themselves into more than one lower light of a window, 
can hardly he said to be earlier than the Decorated. But with these 
etceptjons, almost every late arrangement is to be found more or less 
developed in the earlier styles. 

The general appearance or effect of a glass painting is a feature deceiving 
e utmost attention ; but taken alone, it affords only a sure proof that the 
wor belong,) to some general period, without conveying a more definite 
* ev of Us date. The general effect of a glass painting, depends indeed 
a most entirely on the quality and texture of the glass employed in it, 
ence it varies according to the pTOgres’sive changes in the manufacture of 
la mateml. These, ns mi^ht be expected, were so slow and gradual as 
0 e hardly perceptible ; and glass, apparently of the same quality, was 
ore cmplojed during long penods of time. Owing to this circum. 
® ce, It •becomes impossible to pronounce with certainty whether, for 
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inshncc, nn cnrlj glno puntmg, judging onlj from ita general cflcct, is of 
the Early English, or carlj part of the Decorated period , whether another 
IS late Decorated, or earlj Perpendicular, or whether to a third should be 
assigned a less general date than the spice of lime between the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and the end of the reign of Henrj the Sixth, kc 
“ The execution of a gh«a painting according to anj particular mode the 
first invention of which is capable of bemg ascertained, raises a conclusire 
inference that the vrork cannot be earlier than a certain time, but seldom 
affords anj other criterion of its dale So the rcprcseAtation in a gla«s 
painting of different ornaments, costumes, armour, and architectural details, 
the sjmhols of the alliance of families or of iiithriduals bolding particular 
offices, serve m like manner to limit the nnliqintj of the work, without 
however, at least m Ihc gencraht) of ca«es, setting anj precise bounds to 
Its lateness Tims for instance tlic existence of llie t/ellow sfam in a glass 
painting, is a proof that it is not earlier than the fourteenth century In 
like manner, a glass painting which exhibits ttippled shadm^, or ruhj glass 
having some of its coloured surface purposclj abraded, may be prpounced 
not to bo earlier than the fifteenth Again the use of etiamcl eolouTS marls 
a glass painting as having been cxcculctl after the middle of the sixteenth 
century, while the trifling circumstance that the glass has been ongmally 
eut with a diamond, will denote that another work is net earlier than the 
seventeenth centurj The represen- 
tation m a glass painting of Decorated 
windows with flowing tracery, is an 
evidence that the picture was not 
painted until after the introduction 
of this feature m architecture And 
the appearance of a shield bearing 
the private arms of a bishop impaled 
with those of his see, will in general 
raise a presumption that tlie work 
was executed during his prelacy ” 

From the veiy valuable information 
contained in tile notes to tbe Intro 
ductioa we give the following extracts 
“ The accompanying diagram repre- 
sents full sized sections of pieces of 
anejent ruby, selected quite at lan- 
dom, and arranged in centunes, but 
not according to then order of time 
in each century The dark lines at 
the upper part of each sheet are* in 
tended to shew the depth of itscolour- 
ingmatter The various sheets will be 
found to agree m thickness with the or 
dinary white and colouied glass of the 
corresponding periods Pitt i p 22 
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‘ The leads used until the middle of the seventeenth centurj , are nearly 
of one uniform width, and are much narrower in ihe leaf than the 
common modern leads That this was tlie case, can be p^o^ ed not only 
by the existence of the original leads themselves, but more satisfac- 
torily perhaps by the black lines drawn upon the glass, with which the 
glass painters were accustomed sometimes to produce the eSect of leads, 
without unnecessarily cutting the glass Slany instances of this practice 
may be seen in plate 19 
“Fig 1 in tht annexed cut represents 
an ancient lead of the usual width, fig 2 
Its profile , fig 3 the profile of a German 
lead of the earlj part of the fourteenth cen- 

» fig 4 a piece of modeSrn fret lead 
of the ordinary width, and which is now 
considered as being lery narrow , and figure 
5 its profile It appears, on comparing 
the sectioas of these leads, that the ancient 
lead (No 1 ) contains as much material 
as the modem lead, and is therefore not 
weaker than it, though it presents a nar- 
rower surface to the eye The German 
lead IS considerably stronger than the modem 
Theophilus [Post Appendix A, chap 25] describes the making of 
the leads which were then simply cast in a mould Some leads 
S century, which I haye exammed, appear as if they 

ad been first cast, and afterwards planed or cut to shape The 
modern leads are cast roughly, and compressed between two rollers, 
0 t e proper dimension This process makes them more rigid than 
^ e old leads It is the practice of modern glaziers to surround each 
5 a mg panel with a * hroad lead ! — i e a lead three quarters of qn 
broad m the leaf, — ^to stienglhen the work” Part i 

It may be noticed that the plan adopted of presenting a narrow face or 
ront to the eye, while a considerable mass of material is pieserved, wholly 
tec^^^^ principles of composition which characterize Gothic archi- 
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e first chapter, which comprises more than half the bulk of the work, 
fi discrimination of the styles which bare pi evaded, from thfe 

introduction of glass painting into windows, to the present day 
f 11 '^li^nges of character, during the medieval penod, appear to hai e 
0 owed pretty closely upon those which maik the corresponding styles of 
c i ecture Accordingly our author adopts Riclunan s nomenclature, and 
c assifies Hie stj les of glass painting, as the Early English, which extends 
rom tie date of the earliest specimens extant, to the year 1280, the 
prevailed from 1280 to 1380, the Perpendiculai, fiom 
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And 1 asmuch as the art of ghss pa nt ng did not decline " jj 

that of Gothic architecture but on the contrary attained in many re p 
a h gher degree of perfection at a time wl en aid itectural wor s s 
cons deiable debasement be adds the Cunjue Cento stjle fiom 
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We may not ce that tb s stjle flourished for more than a quar 
century contempoianeously with the Perpendicular T1 is may part y ^ 
coui ted for by the unequal progress of the classical ret n al ui Eng an 
on the continent ea<ed 

In ant cipafion of a new style tl •U shall prove wortl y of t e mcr ^ 
attent on now given to the adornment of lel ^ ous ed fices he c a«8 
the glass painting bet veen the Cmqne Cento and the present peno ^ 
the general head of the Intermed ate style which though chaiactenze 
a fall ng off from the true pr nc pies of the art still exl ib ts espec 
during its early porl on some very beaut ful specimens 
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ThemiMtoess and umform niettad in Talnch these stjics are setenll} 
descnbed, cannot but be servtceable to ll.e student After Eueh genenl 
observations as may lend to convej n fur idea of each sty le, the followii g 
points undergo a careful examination the texture and colour of the , 
mode-of execution, figures, foliage, borders, patterns, pictures, canopies, 
tracery , heraldry , letters , mechanical construction 



das'?,' ftTfirll 'rT aud ate arranged m two 

exeented inerelv rsignsonareducedacale, some coloured, some 

aected se « rl’r , ' 'h'^dve. a tolerably cou. 

serre, „! glass parntmg, t„u, fto thuteeuth.to tbu seventeenth 
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century The second class is composed of engravings of the full size of tl e 
orin-mal examples these range ovei as wide a jienod as the subjects of the 
first class, and, like them, are executed some in colours, some in outline 
only By this means I hope to familiarize the reader s eye with the hand 
ling as well as the general effect of ancient glass paintings ’ Prefacfe p m 
T hey have this recommendation , that they are copied precisely as they 
are seen, with no attempt at restoration except it be the substitufion of 
white glass or a blank for repairs in heterogeneous colijured glass And 
m most of them not merely the design but the mechanical construction and 
arrangement of the leads are carefully given We may be allowed lo state 
that we have been fai oured with the Bight of most of the original drawings 
in which accuracy is so far studied, that the spots and stains caused by 
time, the corrosion or oxydation of materials, 8 ».c , are carefully delmeated 
These aie omitted in the engrivmgs as tending to confuse the designs but 
they may be adverted to as not beneath the notice of the practical student, 
since they may assist him m examining the texture and composition of the 
material, on which as is abundantly proved in the woik before us, mainly 
depends the effect of a glass painting The specimens we are enabled to 
give will shew that justice has been done to these remarkable drawings by 
the skill of Messrs De la Motte and Heaviside, the artists engaged to 
execute them upon wood 

It 18 needless to say that additional instruction will be gained by referring 
to actual examples Many of our cathedrals and large churches are iichin 
painted gla«a still lemaining in 8 Uu,andnot much damaged by latei repairs 
Of these, York, Canterbury, Glouceetcr, Wells, Tewkesbury, Great Msl 
^ern, Fairford church, Merton and New College chapels, Oxford Kings 
chapel, Cambridge, and many others, are well known The admuably 
arranged glass in the apse of Lichfield cathedral though originally belonging 
to a Flemish church, may be studied as an excellent specimen of the Cinque 
Cento style Of smaller churches, Lowick m Northamptonshire, Char 
tham in Kent, Norbury m Derbyshire, many of the parish churches m 
York, kc , may be named among those which exhibit extensive remains 
In some districts, almost every parish church that has not been too much 
restored, contains some valuable relics, though the practice of collecting all 
the painted glass in a church for the sake of exhibiting an incongruous 
piece of patch work m the east window (a pracbce properly denounced by 
our author) has destroyed the interest and value of a very considerable 
quantity 

It will be noticed, that although the specimens engraved, and sliU more 
thosfe referred to m the text, take a sufficient range to prevent the work 
from having arty thing of a partial or locvl character, still some districts, 
Kent especially, furnish a large proportion of the examples Something of 
course must be allowed for the author s faciliUes m making his selection ^ 
rom one part of England rather than another, but we think we may fudy 
infer, that those districts which appear to assume a prominent place, are, in 
ac , e mo«t nch in specimens, and their examination would amplj repay 
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PATTS.RN WIMDOW PERPEND COL&R BTI1.E SNODI^ND CHURCH KEKP 


The second chapter contains acute and valuable observations on the 
employment of painted glass as a means of decoration, on the true prin 
Ciplcs of glass painting, and on the selection of a style The following 
extracts recjuirc no comment, their force will be obvious to any one whose 
feclu gs of propriety both as regards art and the higher purposes to which 
art IS applied arc not obscured bj party spirit 

“ T1 e only instances m which even the richest and most splendid painted 
window can be inapplicable, are those 1 1 which it would darken the building 
too much, or, where the walls of the editce are adorned with paintings. 
The grounds of the first objection are too obvious to require comment 
with regard to the last it should be remarked that an equally ad\ antageous 
di«pKv of neh paintings and mural paintings in the same building is 
inqtONSiblc ‘A mural painting, however goigcous cannot vie with a gla«s 
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painting in bnlliancy, but must materially suffer by the contrast Tk 
colours of a translucent painting will always orerpower those of a picture 
which only reflects light If therefore full effect is to be ensured to the 
mural painting, the means of a dtsadranbgeous comparison should he 
removed, by rendering the paintings in the windows as httle obtrusive as 
possible, both m design and colour They should m f|ct be reduced to 
mere patterns, pnncipally composed of white glass , even yellow should 
be sparingly introduced into them, and no other colours admitted more 
posiiiie than pmks, and purple**. See Thus the full powr- of painted glass 
cannot be developed consistently with the effective display of mural pamt- 
ings , but inasmuch as the Utter kind of decoration seldom extensively 
exists in a church, a painted window, bowei er rich, is hardly ever out of 
place there, and it can be introduced when grandeur in the etructure, aud 
architectural beauty of any kind, are quite impossible 

“ The first requisite m a painted window for a church is, of course, that it 
should he appropriate , that w to say, that it should be of a character 
suitable to a church, and not to a dwelling house, or secular building 
A good pattern window is no doubt always preferable to a bad picture 
window, and in large buildings an vntermixtuie of both pattern and picture 
windows IS generally desirable, but I think as a general rule that patterns 
should not be used to the total exclusion of pictures, unless this is rendered 
expedient by economy, or such other circumstances as have already been 
adverted to 

“ I do not suppose that there can he any prejudice at the present day 
against the representation in churches of Scriptural subjects, or the portraits 
of sainta. The established and recognised use of altar pieces is of itself a 
sanction for the introduction of pictures into windows ; and to portraits 
of saints there seems to he as little objection They are merely the repre 
sentations of persons distingui«hed in Church history, who by their virtues, 
or services to religion, have earned a title to respect No one can suppose 
that either portraits of saints, or other Scriptural "subjects ate introduced into 
a church with any other new than for the purpose of ornament, or possibly 
of example and instruction ” Part i p 227 8 

The study and knowledge of symboUsni is so far necessary to the gla«3 
painter and architect, that it serves to guanl him from absurdities, into which 
he will inevitably fall, if he attempts to mutate many ancient ornament®, 
without comprShendiDg their meaning But if an undue importance be 
attached to it, the unavoidable result mil be’-a lowering of the standard of 
art , the symbolist, the conventionahst, the ritualist, will fake precedence of 
the true artist, and architect The information acquired bj the former may 
be neither useless nor unnece«sary; but it must not be made to supersede 
the higher attainments which alone cm ensure perfection 

In the section which treats on the true principles of glass painting, the 
materials and mechanical construction of the picture aie adierted to as 
influencing its composition 

“The chief excellence of a glvs punting its tionsluceiicy A gla'* 
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pmliii", by posscssins tbo power of IrMumitting liglil in a B"”'" 
ft- -y otbcr%p==l=. of painliag. U aUe .0 .l..play olftc of 
hght .ad colour with a brillianCT and »»idncs« quite unapproachable hj 


any Other means. , . , 

' •‘Cfttth6otl]erliand,tliiseanicili!iplionousqualjtyis thcFOiiree ofe . 

defects, such as the limited scale of coljur, and of Irau.parcnl shadow, 
obserfable in a glass painting, of which iu inherent flatness is a necessary 


resuii. ■* 1 f »• 

“These peculiarities will be found to restrict the successful application 
of glass painting to a particular clas< of BuLjccts. 

“ Another peculiarity of a glass painting, wLicL lias tlie same IcnUcnc) , 
is its mechanical construction. I,.ead.woTk and sadillc-bars, or some ot icr 
mechanical contrivance, have been fbewn to be csscntinlly ncce««ary for t ic 
support of the glass, and to enable the painting to di«cbarge one of its most 
usekl functions, the exefusion of the weather. Hut the mctal-vvoTK, on 
account of its opacity, cannot be concealed; and in whatever manner it 
may be arranged, it causes the picture to be traversed by a number of 
black lines 

“These remarkable features of a glass painting then render it unfit for 
the representation of certain subjects. Such as essentially demand a pic* 
turesque treatment, are better suited to an oil or v\aler*colour painting than 
to a glass painting, the pictorial resources of which are more liroUed. A 
glass painUng is incapable of those nice gradations of colour, and of light 
anij shade, which are indispensable for close imitations of nature, and for 
producing the full effect of atmosphejp and distance. And even if this 
defect could be overcome, tive lead or other mclal-vvork would infallihly 
rum the picture. For the'e reasons it would be improper to select a land- 
scape, for instance, as the principal subject of a glass painting. A subject 
of this description, though it might form a valuable auxiliary as a back- 
ground to a design, would, if executed by itself, only betray the defective- 
ness of the art in its flatness and want of atmosphere. The same tibjection ^ 
equally applies to long perspective views of interiors, and the like. To these 
may be added groups of figures, or even single figures requiring a great dis- 
play of foreshortening ; and compositions which do not simply consist of 
figures confined to the foreground, but comprise distant groups carried far 
into the background of the picture. 

“The subjects which appear best suited to glass paintings are those which, ^ 
when executed, are of themselves pleasing objects, and are favourable tb a 
display of the translucent qualities of glass. Of this kind are ornamental 
patterns; and a variety of other designs capable of being properly repre- 
sented in a simple, hard, and somewhat ^at manner ; by broad masses of 
stiff colouring, haid outlines, and vivid contiasts^of light and shade. A 
group sculptured in bas-relief would, for example, affoid an excellent model 
for a glass painter, on account of its want of apparent depth, and the means 
taken to counteract as fai as possible this cause of indistinctness, — the sim- 
plicity of the composition namely, and the sharp lights, and broad shadows 
' 'oi- iv*. A. a 
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of the figures Its landscape background might indeed he almost directly 
copied in a glass painting*’ Parti pp 239 241 

We may add some considerations independent of the nature of the 
material 

In a picture a certain concentration both of subject and effect is'neces- 
sarj The eye should jit once^be caught and fixed on some particular 
objects , it should be satisfied orithout any reference to the shape of the 
picture, or anj thing bej ond it , and this effect requires ^t least the possi- 
bility of a sonienhat rapid giadation of shade and colour Considerable 
masses of dark shadow or of umfornl or slightly varied tint, devoid of posi- 
tive colour, are necessaiy, a near approximation to nature m tone and 
general effect is desirable, the different qualities of objects represented, 
sohditj , opacity, transparency, brilliancy, the aenal effect of distance must 
all be carefully consulted , a failure m am one of them is a positive blemi h 
to the picture, and thej must exist together with (perhaps we may say they 
cannot be attained without) the principle of concentration we have adverted 
to In a fresco the object is often altogether diffeient , a large uncertain 
space of wall has to be covered, its boundary is not an element of impor* 
tance, but its extent is such as much to modify the principle of coacentta. 
tion A diffusion of effect, that shall prevent the eye from being suddenly 
attracted to one particular point is rather to be studied Although the 
design may from its nature requue some particular figure and group to bo 
bi ought out more prominentlj than others, this should not be done so much 
by the strong effects of light and colour resorted to in a picture, as by the 
grandeur conveyed in the outline itself, the choice should be made rather 
by the mmd than the eye In a glass painting another clement is intro, 
duced, tlie shape of the window itself, a cbaracteiistic architectural feature 
which must neither be diagmoed nor rendered subordinate Hence, although 
the luullions of the lower lights need not be suffered to interfere with the 
Bulject of the painting, if a large design is chosen, stiU the whole picture 
must not be tieated in such a manner as to draw the eye from the extreme 
parts, which are bounded by the architectural lines of the window, to any 
central point, in too decided a manner On tins account, no less than from 
tlie nature of the material, large masses of deep and opaque shadow are to 
be avoided , a diffusion of effect, both aa to light and colour, is desirable 

The principles of cotaposition, theceiare, la the very earliest composi- 
tions, are perfcclly correct though the standard of art may have been con 
Biderably laiscd at a later penod 

In Plate 3, part of on Early English window, the effect is continued, by 


“Tlierucingof Lazarus tij Sebastian 
d*l Piombo ID the Nat onal Gallery, woi Id 
form with a litllp modificat od a good 
dea pn for a gtaia pamtii g as noutd also 
^jihael a Cartoo >». My |ttention hat 
Iwn d recud to these last works by the 
Apfendix, No. 3 to the fifth Report of 
the ComnusjioBers of p,ne Arts, Lond 


1846 pp IS 14 T]ua Appendix conta ns 

a number of susgestions most valuable lo 
tie glass painter, and is worthy of an 
at enUve perusal Had I fortunately met 
with tins work before I commenced the 
present section, it would have saved me 
some time and trouble , 
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pieces of positive colour in the 
canopy and white glass round the 
trefoil arch and border to the verj 
edge of the picture the face itself 
of the’figure being the most modi 
fied tint in the whole The rich 
border m Plate 6 the borders and 
more especially ^he canopies both 
m the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles answer the same purpose of 
preventing the eye from being loo 
decidedly drawn from the outline 
of the window to the central parts , 
and la the luore ejlistirally de 
signed and highly fim«hed pic 
tures of the Cinque Cento stj le the 
same principle is recognised as 
in the composition represented in 
Plate 22 a window m Auch c\ 
thedral in France It is obvious 
that as high a stjle of art maj be 
developed in glass painting as 
in either of the other branches 
though a diderence of method may 
be required both in composition, 
and execution In departing from 
the Mosaic method Me should pro 
bably soon lose the best and most 
distinctive characteristics of glass 
painting, hut by tahing it up at 
that point at which it attained most 
of the excellences of oil and fresco 
painting in roundness of si adow 
and harmony and fulness of colour 
while it sacrificed little or none of 
its own qualities viz , of trans 
parency and brilliancy, we should 
avail ourselves of every existing 
beauty, and not improbably strike 
out a path of improvement Such 
are evidently the views of our au 
thor 

It IS evident that the first step 
’ towards elevating glass painting 
to the ranh. lUcftice held amongst 
the arts is ‘to estimate its produc 
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lions b} those sound rules of criticism which are alike applicsble to*a]l 
works of art, and not by the sole standard of antiquarian conformity. But 
I fear that this principle cannot be earned into effect whilst glass painting 
IS confined to mere imitations 

“ In estimating the merit of an imitative work two points are reallj pre- 
sented for consideration ; its qualify as a work of art, and its conformity 
with the conventionalities of But inasmuch as a knowledge .of the 

conventionalities of style is more commonly possessed th^^ knowledge of 
the principles of art, because the former is incomparably-easier of acquire- 
ment than the latter , amateurs, who exert a very powerful influence on the 
state and condition of glass painting, are apt in their criticisms to fall into 
the error of regarding a conformilj with style, not as an acce«50ry to the glass 
painting, but as constituting the eole^end and essential object of the work. 
Hence a copy, or mere compilation, scarcely ri«ing in merit above a copy of 
some ancient glass, or other painting, is so often preferred to a de«ign, 
which attempts, however arti»tica!Iy, to carry out an ancient style in »pmi, 
rather than in conventionality only : because the mere copy will naturally 
exhibit a closer and more literal compliance witli the petty details of style 
than the latter more intrinsically mentonous work \ a course which cannot 
fail to retard materially the real advancement of glass painting as an art, 
and the full developement of its powers. 

*' Being clearly of opinion that the art of glass painting has not hitherto 
attained that perfection of which it is susceptible,— for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the sixteenth century caused its decline before it arrned at com* 
plete developement, — I trust I may be excused if I go counter to the gene- 
rally received opinions of the age, in advocating, as the surest means of 
effecting the true adiancement of the art, the total relinquishment of all 
copies or imitations of ancient gloss whatsoever, whether perfect or imper- 
fect in themselves ; and the substitution of a new and original style of glass 
painting, founded on the most perfect practice of the Mosaic tyslm, and 
sufficiently comprehensive to include within itself designs of the most varied 
character; some for instance bearing a resemblance to Early English gla*s 
paintings, some to Decorated gla^s paintings, and so forth, without how- 
ever ceasing to belong to the nineteenth century, or degenerating into imi- 
tations.” Parti p 283 

"Without doubt the position taken by the writer, strong and tenable as it 
is, will be vehemently assailed It will probably be pronounced incongruous 
to combine the characteristics of different centuries ; and so it would be, if 
our object were to -produce a work, which shall be mistaken for one of a 
certain period, say for instance the fourteenth century. But if our object 
be to arrive at* the highest degree of perfection, we are far more likely to 
attain it by combining such excellencies as we find, wherever they exist, 
prorided they arc not absolutely incompatible with each other, than by 
tying ourselves down to the copy of originals which in any point exhibit 
some positive imperfection. If figures of a graceful dea’gn and artistic 
execution but rarely occur in English Decorated windows, it is pot because 
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such would be unsalable but because per*pecliTe drawing bad not reached 
that advanced state which sculpture 1 ad The sculptured figures m the 
Easter sepulchre at Hawton m Nottinghamshire, and the west front of 
ells cathedral with roanj other instances si ew that graceful design, 
both in the representation of the human figure and grouping, was not 
undervalued The easy and natural character of foliage m the Decorated 
style mavhich perspective drawing is not requred affords also an argu 
ment that we owe.manj stiff and formal designs to inabilitj rather than to 
choice 



The 28th plate entitled French glassy dated about thb middle of the 
thKteenth ceatuiy, exhibit* a degree of grace and heauty that we do not 
commonly meet with But in English Decorated work a figure of great 
. taly 18 occaBionally mel with , „ a b-.cetj- light m fh. ewl w,„dm „r 
Acton Chari near Stafford is a reraarhably elegant Imeehng f-nule fjnre 
probably of about the third quarter of the fourteenli ceatriiy There carl 
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therefore he no real incongrm^ between Decorated architecture, anJ the 
refined drawing, grouping, and execution of the Cinque Cento period The 
mere style of architectural ornament used m the painting is altogether a 
subordinate matter, and may he Taned so as to harmonize with any descnp 
tion of edifice 

But even in the arrangement ef its architectural features the Cmque Cento 
painted window has an advantjige over the Perpendicular In figure and 
canopy windows in the latter style there is often a mere repetition of the same 
arrangement, repetition without unity of design One canopy seenls to 
rest upon the pinnacles of another, if the light is tall enough to admit two 
or more ranges of figures, and the same is repeated through the whole 
breadth of the window In the Cinque Cento style one grand architectural 
design pervades the whole forming an appropriate frame work to each 
subject, and while it keeps them sufficiently distinct ranges them m a 
manner into one composition If we would adopt Gothic, instead of 
classical details, the Easter sepulchre to which we have alluded, and other 
monumental compositions, will afford excellent suggestions 

Perhaps we oughfnot to auticipate any objection «o fuiolous as that the 
preference of late to early models has a tendency to introduce a style of 
pagan, rather than Christian art Yet the earnestness with which the dis 
tinction IS often dwelt upon, may justify a few remarks on the subject. 
It seems evident, that unless we can learn to judge of style®, whether of 
architecture or of decoration, solely by their own merits, and without the 
influence of any superstitious prejudice, we shall never succeed in a true 
revival of art An ancient example (it is truej will always possess in itself 
an intrinsic value and interest, and if it be a work of Christian art, it has 
an additional and still higher claim upon our respect , but the mere exist- 
ence of such monuments, irrespective of their excellence, is no valid reason 
for the adoption of the style to which they belong If indeed we had any 
style coeval with the first introduction, or with the general establishment, of 
Christianity, and if such style were continued without much change or inter 
ruption, for many centuries no doubt it would have a very strong claim , vi’® 
should scarcely perhaps he justified in seeking any other for religious 
purposes , hut we have reason to believe that the first ecclesiastical edifice* 
vvere far more analogous to so called pagan, than to so called Christian 
structures, and continued so during the earliest and perhaps the purest 
ages of the Church , and also that the Christian styles sprang imperceptibly 
from the pagan, constantly adopting some new, or rejecting some old 
feature, and not altogether casting away even the most important one*, 
however much they may have been changed in their proportions or destina- 
tions, S3 for instance the column with its base, shaft, capital and abacus 
Ivor again did the revival of classical art betoken any lapse into paga** 
iii^rstilion, an arrangement of churches was preserved equally suitable to 
Chnaiian forms of worship The Grecian temple did not take place of 
e ot 1C cathedral; indeed a building of altogether a /19W genus wM 
•iruck out, combining the severe sihpbcity of classical archilfcturc with 
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the picturest^ue ind complicated grindeur of the Gothic We ha^e no 
more right to pronounce this a pagan building, than that of the preceding 
age, we may upon candidly criticising the architectural mcnts of the tiro 
structures form an opinion whether it is an improvement or a falling off, 
we miy, in the exercise of an unprejudiced judgment adopt the one and 
reject the other or perhaps come to ll e conclusion that there may be yet 
some Undiscoi ered style superior to both ,* but till we I ave divested our- 
selves of all prejudice and determined to appreciate real excellence wherever 
it may meet us we may be very sure we si all not find it 

A strong argument why we should adopt the hter styles, or form a new 
one upon their basis is founded upon the very great difference between the 
material used in early glass paintings and that which we can now command 
This of itself is a sufficient obstacle to the adoption of the Earlj English, 
or early Decorated stjle whatever may be tl e character of the window 
Modem imitations of these 1 owever well designed or executed almost 
invariably have a thm and papery effect 
The Appendix contains a translation of such passages from the remarkable 
work of Theoph 1 1 ^ as relate to the manufacture of glass or the construe 
tion of glass paintings It is supposed toliave been written in the tenth or 
earlier half of the following century* This besides the interest ceces 
sanly attached to such a document may furnish useful practical hints to 
ihe mitator of anaent works Somo etocvmenis roiaiire to the sjpense of 
medieval windows , an account of the early gh«s which existed in Canter 
bury cathedral about the beginning of the last century and some passages 
from Fiers Ploughman s \ ision and Creed bearing on the subject of painted 
windows will also be read with interest Frequent references are made 
throughout to the works of several learned continental archsologists, which 
are very insufficiently known in this country and merit the warmest com 
mendatioQ foi the care and profound research with which they have been 
brought forth as also for the beautiful character of their illustrations 
Amongst these the History of the Art of Glass Painting, by Count de 
Lasteyrie now in course of publication, and the magnificent work on the 
wiuvdjsvif <3i‘'v‘iie* «rjk*iW*trk’ oif ovaVwv? or r pnrfiwnr vuilnmr file 

Archsolog cal Journal may be especially mentioned 

"We have far exceeded the length of an ordinary notice from a sense of 
the importance of the work now before us It abounds m curious matter, 
which 18 well selected and well arranged, it evinces a thorough acquaint, 
ance with the subject which it treats , a spirit of close and accurate researeh. 


» Theoph 1 qui et Kugerui piesbjr 
ter et n onach d versarum Aitiu n Sche 
dula, Th s important work was first 
published by Less ng at Brunswick 1781 
from a MS at Wolfenbuttel and a por 
tion from a MS at Tr n ty college Cant 
hr dge was pr nted in the same yeat by 
Raspe w th his Cr t cal Essay on Oil 
Paint ag It been »ga a publ shed 


bytheCouQtdel Escalop er withaFrench 
vers on and notes Pans ISW and the 
edition recently g yen *by Mr Hendne 
« th an Engl sh translation and notes 
front the most correct and volum nous 
MS yet d aeovered preserved amongst the 
HarleanMSS 5s strongly commended to 
the notice of our readers 
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\ I TTELt Ofjtp OF RoDiN IIoDE, mill Other Ancient and Modem Balls'^* and 
Songs rchting to tins celebrated romance to which Is prefixed his hisie^J 
clisraitcr, groiin lc<l upon other documents llan those made useof 1 y hi* fou”” 
hiogTapher,* Mister Hitson' rditedtyJ M Gutch,FS.A. M ilh Di«ncro“» 
eutsby latthulL 3 vuls. 8vo 1/ |0« ‘‘ 
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MovBO (C) Acta Cancell^iiie or Selerlinns from iLe Records of tbe Court of 
Chancery tcmnning in the Office of Reports and Entries In tno parts part 
first, contuniDg extracts from the Masters reports and certificates during tlie 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Ring James I , part second, containing ex 
tracts from the Registrars boohs from A D 15-15 to the end of the reign of 
Queen Ebzahelh 8 \o 1/ 5s , 

Speciiie>s of Asciem asd hlonEnx Brintso, selected chiefly from the Library of 
the British Museum , mth an inlroduction coDlaining the history of Boohhind 
ing from the earliest period to the present time By 0 Tuehett jun Royal 
4to parts 1 and 2, with illuminated and coloured plates, lOs each 

The ForrsDATiov Statutes of Mehtov CoLtcor, Oxford, A D 1270, with (be 
subsequent ordinances of Archbishops Pechhain, Chichele, and Laud Edited 
by Edward France Percival 8 »o 5s 

ScHiPTosEs REHUM Gestarcm lUiLiEi-Mj CoNQUESToiiis , in unum collecti ah 
J A Giles, D C L 8to lOs 

Oalfriqi le 6ae£b op Swinoboee, Chromcon Anglie temponbus Edwardi II 
etEdwardilll EdiditJ A Giles, DC L 8ro Os 

IkCEBTT SCRIPTODIS NAaRATTO DE ReDUS rK DSLEO SARCTO GeSTIS, A.D 1217, 
1218 8to 5s 

Liber PoxxiTicAUa of Edmuxd Lucy, Bishop op Exeter , a JIanusenpt of tbe 
Fourteenth Century, printed from the original in the possession of the Dc in 
and Chapter of Exeter Edited by Ralph Barnes, Esq 6ro tSs 

ZuB AiTEBTHUMSKtPJDE DUS Nobdfvs, Ton J JWorsaac With twenty litho 
graphic plates 4to U leipsic 

A^SIC^TEN UBEB DIE KeLTISCBEN ALTEBmUUEB DIE UBERHAUPT UBD DF.ION 

DEBS IN Teutschla>d, Ton C Keferstein Erstet Band, Arcliaologischcn 
Inhaltes 810 7s Halle 

Album DE L Art DU Moyen Aoe Album MiTTECALXERLicnEn Kuxst, T on G G 

Kallenbach Part 1, oblong 4to with filtecn plates, 6 s Munich 

Kallenbach, Atlas zur Geschichte dcr Deutsche MrrrELALTEELicnEV 
Baueuxst 86 plates, impenxl folio, 41 4s Munich ’ 

Kallenbach, Chbovologie der Dectsch MnTELAiTTEiiciiEN Baukpnst 
Royal 8 vo 4s Munich (Text to the xbOTC ) 

Grabdenema^r Ein Beitbao zbb Kcnst oEScniciTTE des Mittelaiters, 
Ton Leonard Dorst Part I,4to uith twelTe engraTings 05 Gorlitz 
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MtTHOLOOIE UND SyMBOLIK deb Cl BISILICHCN Ivrvsr ' ON DER ALTESTEN ZePT 
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KuNTSWERKE end GERAETUSCHiWEK DE3 MtTTEI.iI.TER5 END DEB ^ENA S 
SANCE Ilerausgegeljen Ton C r und J Ton Hefner Parti royal Ito 

rv til s X coloured and ilium nated plates 11s 


Simons Die Dopiel Kibchb zd Bcktaezb lEWDORr (near Bonn) 8vo with a 
folio atlas conta ning eleren plates 14s 

HrsTcfhiscH GroaBAPmsciiER Hand Atlas zub Gesohichtb der Staater 
Eebopas tom anfano DBS Mittelalters bis auf DIB Neeeste ZEIT Ton 
Dr Karl Ton Spruner Iloyal 4to w ih 73 coloured maps 4/ 45 Gotha 

DnnzEHN Gemuen aes deb Saa mlono deb Frao SinriiA Mebtens Sch-iaff 
nADSEN Fiogramm zu Wiacielmaans Geburtsage 4 to svith steel plate 2s. 
Bonn 

BnLLETtN Monumental oo Collection db Memoires et db SENSEioNEsrENs 
BOB TE sTAiisTiquE Moncmentalb DE LA Fbavcb Deusi^mc Sene tomes 1 
et 2 II* et 13 Volume de la Collect on pat les membres de la Soc ete Fran 
gaise pour la conserration des MoBumcns pub! e par de Caumont 2 toIs. 
8to If 10s 

Caumont M De Statistique Monomentale du Calvados 4 toIs 8to tome 
1 pp 330 16 plates 12s 

Choie DEntFicES PUBiics constbdits 00 PBoJETES EN Fbance 6x 113 ts des 
archiTcs du conseil des bat mens c Tils publ e avec 1 autonsation du M n stre 
de 1 InteneuT par M M Gouil er B et, Grellen et Tard eu L rra sons 44 a 
rO I^ice of each 1 Tra son Ss. vellum paper per I vra son 10s 

Ci ABAC (Comte de) — Musee de Sculptube antique et modeene 13ine Uvrai 
son 4to (Pans) 43 plates If 10s 

PBANrEY (Gibault de) — Monoments Ababes d Eotpte dE Syrie et belAsis 
Mineube dessinesetinesure8del842aI845 LiTraison Ifolo (Pans) Ids 
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4lo (Padova) If 16s 
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REPORT OP THE AUDITORS 


We, the Auditors appointed to audit the accounts of the 
ARcn.*OLooiCAL Institute op Great Britain and iRstAND, 
do report that the Treasurer bos exhibited to us an account of 
the Receipts and Expenditure of the Institute from the 
1st of January to the Slst of December, 1846, and that we 
have examined the said accounts, with the vouchers in sup. 
port thereof, and find the same to be correct and satisfactory. 
And we further report, that the following is the abstract of 
the Receipts and Expenditure of the Institute during the 
period aforesaid 



ABSTRACT OP CASH ACCOTINT 


BECEIPTS 

• 0 

£ S D 

Balance on Audited Account, ending 3Ist December, 1845 458 0 1 ’ 

Annual Subscriptions including certain sums receired on account of 
Winchester Volume, and admissions of visitors at ^otk 741 7 0 

Donations and Life Subscriptions locludmg £6 on account of 
Excavation Fund 
\ oih Local Fund 


126 0 0 
162 15 3 



TBOSI JANUARY 1, 184G, TO DECEMBER 31, 1810 


E\PE^DITURE 


Mr Parker, for bOO copies of Winchester Volume 
Mr ShrimptoD, for^nnting Lists of Members 
Mr Turner, for salary 
Mr Brailsford, for ditto > 

Mr B ouverie, for one year s rent to 25lli Dec , t&tC 

Jlr Shninpton, for paper supplied to York Voliune 

Paid for drawing Map of Boraan Yorlshire 

Mr NicoJ for pnnting 

Stationery, Postage, &c 

Balance due on Winchester account 

Furtuture Ac for the apartments lo the Haymarket 

C oQtnhuUon towards the escalations at Scgontium 

Ditto, towards the restoration of the Gate at St Edmund s Bury 

Ditto, St John 8 Gate, CletkcnncU 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Adrertisements 

Expenses at Yobs — 

Adrertisements in Prormcial Papers 
Clerks, Messengers, Attendants, Sextons, Vergers, Ac 
Printing, Stationery, Ac 
Hire of Concert room 

Fitlmg up of St. Peter g School, Guildhall, Sariogs Bank, Ac 
Fitting up Hospitium 
Mr Newtons expenses 
Mr Turner s ditto 

Hire of IheDe Grey room^, for the Dinner including charge for 
fitting up tables 
Miscellaneous expenses 


JC 8 D 
■100 0 0 
Cj 0 0 
105 0 0 
11 It 0 
7j 0 0 
5B 18 I 
21 0 0 
•<5 0 0 
3)2 0 
0 10 0 
18 5 10 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 3 0 
71 2 

n 0 0 

63 13 0 
107 U 8 
77 7 0 
IC 13 0 
JG 10 0 
1 ^ 0 
JO 10 0 
20 0 0 

14 0 4 
27 15 3 


XI, 313 13 1 
Balance 174 0 3 


XI, 488 


PHILIP BLISS, 

C R COOKLRELL 


May 6 1847, 



And we the Auditors further report, that over and abore the 
present balance of £174 Qs 3d there are still ontstanding 
certain subscriptions from members due on account of the 
years 18i5 and 1846, amounting to near £180, and that 
steps have been tahcu by the Committee to ensure its 
being obtamed 

PHILIP BLISS, 

C B COCKEEeLL 

AIay 6, 1847 
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AN ACCOUNT OP COINS AND TREASURE POUND 
IN GUERDALE— 

The objects forming the nc\t class of ornaments nliicli 
require notice are of a \ery difierent clmractci from thoso 
which have already been described both in tlie stjlc of nork 
manship and m the nature of the devices with winch thej arc 
decorated 

This find does not afford any specimen of on attempt at 
producing a round figure nor any attempt at sculpture , but 
there are a few fragments which shew tint the makers of 
them were not withheld by any superstitious repugnance from 
producing imitations rude indeed very rude, of animal forms 

Pig 88 IS a fragment, of what it is difficult even to conjec 
ture , it appears to have been produced entirely by hammer 
and punches In the middle is a depressed circle, containing 



two^ concentric circles of globules, within which has been 
inserkd probably a button or knob similar to fig 89 The 
figures at the sides are evidently intended for dragons the 

VOL IT c c 
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surface is quite flat mid smooth , the tcctli limbs, &c , are all 
produced by repeated blows of a small punch , not by casting 
or by clinsmg Of knobs similar to number 89 there are 
sevcial specimens of diflcicnt si/cs 
Pig 90 13 entire, and op 
pears to ha\e been the orna I 



ment at the end of a stra| 
which has bQon inserted into a ' 
slit, and fo'itcncd by two mets 

llic principal ornament is composed of a sort of cross with a 
square in the centre, and a triangle at the end of each limb 
in each angle is a dragon I’lic whole of this ornament 
appears to liave been produced by the hammer and punch 
not by the graver 

Pig 91 IS a small fragment similarly manufactured, and 
ornamented with portions of a snake or dragon 



ligg 92 93 are small fragments, the ornaments of which 
are similarly produced, and ore here engraved ns specimens 
of the kind of patterns which ore occasionally constructed by 
instruments very rude and apparently inadequate to the 
purpose 

Pig 94 is a very singular and in 
teresting object, the appbcation of 
which cannot be correctly ascer 
tamed, it consists of a plate of 
silver, with a raised border com 
posed of a row of small beads be 
tween two straight lines, within 
this bordei has been fitted anothei 
plate of silver, worked into a veiy 
intricate pattern of lines intersect 
mg and intertwining ^ith each 
other, amongst which appear heads of serpents, and perhaps a 
hon Knobs with cord like wire round their bases serve tit 
once for ornaments and nvets The spaces between the lines 
arc perforated 
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Fig. 95 is only a fragment of what must 
originally have been a very rich ornament ; 
it consists of a plate of silver, the under 
side of which has two broad grooves, into ^ 
whicj? probably some other object lias been 
fitted. The upper side is deoorattd with 
circular knobs, of various sizes, encircled by one, two, or three 
wires, indented transversely so ns to give the appearance of a 
row of beads, or, diagonally, to look like cord. Similar wires 
are also used across or along the object, to give richness to 
the pattern. 

Fig. 96 is a small specimen of a similar descrip- 
tion of workmanship; a wire transversely marked 
to imitate a twist, has been soldered along the edge 
of the object, round the small pellets composing 
the rosette, and round the circle, in the centre of pa 
which was probably a button like fig. 89. 

Fig. 97 IS a fragment of some object of the form of which 



we are ignorant; the decoration at the end was probably* in- 
tended to represent a dragon’s head. The terminating cmcle 
has on the one side a sunk round hole, into which probably 
a corresponding projection has fitted and formed a sort of 

oSented,-” " 
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I'lg. 98 is n fragment the object of 
nhich cannot now be ascertained j A\licn 
entire it lias had a border formed of a 
corded pattern between two broad lines, 
and was decorated by a sort of fringe, 
composed of corded loops’crossing each 
other, and supporting nhat appear to be 
sheep’s heads, the large head at the ex* 
trcmity being perhaps intended for that 
of a bull. ^ . . II 

Fig 90 is a four*sidcd ornament, uhich has been onginally 
fastened upon something else, possibly a leathern strap, for 
at the four comers arc still remaining four rncts, and at one 
end arc the remains of a thin fillet of silver, still fastened hy. 
another ri\ct. Tliis object is singularly decorated with four 
lions, placed tail to tail, their heads forming rather l^gf P^* 
jcctions at the corners. At each end, between the Hons heads, 
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13 a bull’s head Tliis ornament has so strong a resemblance 
lo the decorations which are found upon the capitals of some 
columns of the very earliest period of Christian architecture m 
this country', that it would be difiicnlt to suppose that it w^ 
not the workmanship of the same people. It has been cas , 
carved with a graving tool, and gilt, JIuch the same 
tion applies to fig. 100, which is n fibula, the tongue of whic 
has been lost ; or, perhaps only a loop ; (sec Annaler for 
Nordisk Oldkindighed, 1844*5, tab. ii. fig. 4 ) it is decorated 
with four birds feeding It appears to liave been cast, an 
rudely finished by a graving tool and the comer of a sharp 
punch, it has been gilt. 

From the description wbicb has been given of the various 
objects discovered at Cuerdale, it appears that there are ^uie 
remarkable differences in the mode in which they have been 
constructed By far the greater part have been formed by 
the hammer only, and ornamented by means of punches oi 
very simple form, the patterns having been produced by repe* 
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titions of the same |ninclj» or l)y combinations of tno or 
more ; the connections of the two ends of tlic armlets or rings 
lm^c also been cficctcd solely by the hammer ; no attempt has 
been made to produce any resemblance to any form, of organic 
life, Unless the supposed attempt at a dragon s head in fig. 50 
be produced as an exception. Tlic.sarac absence of any otlicr 
instriimcnts than the hammer and the punch appears in almost 
all the objects .belonging to the same pcrioiluhich ha\c been 
discovered in this and other countries, and the cause of this 
mode of opeiution mould form an interesting subject of inves- 
tigation. It appears ns if the result obtained by the hammer 
might probably nave been nccomphsbcd with greater ease and 
more elegance by other means ; and it might therefore be sup- 
posed that the people by whom these ornnmcntsvvcrc constructed 
were generally unacquainted with any other mode of produc- 
ing the effect required. And again, the absence of nil resem- 
blance to any created being might be supposed to arise from 
the incompetence of the artists, or it may have been occa- 
sioned by some religious or superstitious objection to such 
representations. This leads to an examination of the question 
where and by uhat people these objects were manufactured. 
The coins found with them were, with the exception of 27 
pieces, either English, French, or, as we believe, struck by 
the sea kings of the north ; at first sight therefore the pre- 
sumption would be that amongst tbese three classes the 
manufacturers must be looked for; but as the 27 coins 
excepted are oriental, it is not inipossiblc that these objects 
may have been fabricated in the cast. Now it must be 
observed that none of the ornaments appear to have been 
.in Jitatr .fa” .luvxr Jwir w'ixiwIl'u^ vbgmtlin- ibi” 

convenience of packing, or hove been cut to pieces; they do 
not therefore appear to have been the personal ornaments 
then actually in use by the persons vv ho were owners of the 
property at the time the deposit was made ; and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that they may Imv c come into the jios- 
session of the then proprietors by the same channel and from 
the same source as the 27 coins ; in short, they may have *bceu 
oriental ornaments. 

This leads to the enquiry as to the discoveries which have 
occurred elsewhere of ornaments of similar fabric. The most 
important of these finds was that of Vaalsc in the island of 
Falster, in-tlic year 1835, of which an account has been given 
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m the Annaler for Nordtsk Oldkindiglied for 1842 3 'fins 
find consisted of classes of objects clearly resembling those 
found in Cuerdale, viz , coins of Germany, England, Ac , and 
a considerable number of oriental , the bullion also u as of a 
similar description, bars armlets, and ornaments, formefi by 
the hammer and ornamented by the punch, smiiliar to Ag 1 
and fig 70 , objects with northern ornaments as in figg 83 to 
95, and others of manufacture similar to figg 97, Ac 

The evidence m favour of any particular source uhence the 
peculiar objects under consideration may haae been derived is 
exactly the same in the two finds of Cuerdale and Vaalse 
At Catharinenliof, not far from Riga, were discoiered 
some bronze ornaments so similar in construction and oriia 
ment as to leave no doubt of their having the same origin as 
these of Cuerdale, but with them there were not any other 
objects to indicate fiom whence they came 

At Halton hloor a very fine silver armlet of the same de 
scnption of work was discovered together with coins of Ca 
nute, and very rude pieces, apparently German 
About two or three years since some entire armlets of 
twisted silver, like fig 5 7— 00, with fragments of se\ eral others 
cut mto pieces, and also some rough ingots, were found about 
two miles from Christiana m Sweden, and avith them some 
oriental coins 

In public and pnvate collections in the north of Europe 
several ornaments of this description are preserved, but un 
fortunately no accurate statement exists of the peculiar cir 
curastances under which they were found, nor of the precise 
spot where they were disinterred , but enough of information 
respecting them has been handed down to enable the enquirer 
to ascertain with sufficient accuracy, the districts from whence 
these objects have been denved 

It appears to be clear that such treasures are discovered 
gcncrallj. near the sea coast, in places accessible to and 
frequented by the maritime chieftains of the north , that they 
are \cry rarely discovered in the interior of any of our 
northern countries, that where tlicj have been found, Cufic 
or oucntal coins have been found likewise, and tint they 
liavc not been found in districts where Cufic coins also Invc 
not been found 'llic evidence then is strong in favour of the , 
°*^**T'n these objects, and viewed as such, the}, 

vvitli the coins which arc usually found in the same distncts. 
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afford an interesting illustration of the commerce of the north 
dining a period of wliich perhaps the commencement of the 
tenth century ‘sras the most active epoch. . Such deposits, 
it has been seen, have been found in the north of England, 
more- frequently in Denmark, on the southeni coast of 
Sweden, on the islands of FaUtcr,»Bomholm, Oland, and still 
more frequently in Gothland, which appears to ha\c been the 
chief station for carrying on the intercourse between the cast 
arid the north. It is probable that the traders from the dis- 
tricts around the Caspian sea worked their way up the Volga 
to Novogorod, and then across to Riga^nhcrc they were met 
by the maritime chieftains of the north, an ho, partly warriors, 
partly merchants, formed their chief depot in Gothland, from 
whence they earned the produce of their arms and their trade 
to those various parts of Europe to which their predatory or 
commercial disposition led them. It is along the coast that 
wo might most reasonably expect the discovery of these 
objects, and there it is exactly that they are found, and in 
such proportions also as might be expected if Gothland were 
the great depot from which Europe was supplied with the 
produce of the cast, in ptoportion to the distance from 
Gothland, these discoveries become less frequent, and Avhero 
there IS no reason to believe that the northern seamen had 
any communication, these articles are not found at all. 

The absence of any representation of created beings is a 
further argument in favour of the eastern origin of these 
ornaments ; the oriental coins generally found with them, or in 
the same neighbourhood, were struck by the followers of Mo- 
hammed, who rejected with abhorrence any such representa- 
tions. On the contrary, the taste of the Saxons and northern 
nations, founded and formed in a great degree upon a Greek 
and Roman origin, led them to adopt animal forms, bar- 
barous and grotesque indeed, in almost all their decorations. 

There are, however, archaeologista of distinguished reputa- 
tion who do not take the same view of the subject as is Ifere 
represented, and are of opinion that the ornaments were of 
noithem manufacture, and that they may as probably 'have 
been deposited on their way towards the east as from it; if 
such however had been the case, it would be reasonable to 
expect that such things would be found not unfrequently in 
the interior of those northern countries where they are 
supposed -to have been made, and also in countries witb 
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which the northern seamen had little or no intercourse, and 
also with which no oriental intercourse can be traced Such 
however is not the case, and it is scarcely consistent with 
sound reasoning upon all the facts of the case, as far as they 
are at present known to us, to assign any but an onentd 
origin to those objects. Then? is one branch of evidence 
wanting, necessary perhaps to entire conviction, which is the 
actual discovery of such objects in the east, or m those parts 
of Russia along which the ouental traders took th^ way 
when proceeding to meet the northern traders in Gothland 
This evidence, it is expected that a better knowledge of 
Russian arcliceology may produce, and it is with much liope 
and expectation that we look forward to the results of those 
examinations of Russian collections and investigations of 
Russian antiquities which will shortly be conducted upon 
the spot by JMr Worsaae, who has contributed so much 
to our knowledge of pnmeval remains by Ins admirable 
little work on the olden time of Denmark, and by^ whose 
experience and suggestions I have been greatly aided in 
forming the views set forth m this paper. 

The next class of objects, such as figg. 88 et sqq , are of a 
totally different description and character ; they were probably 
hammered into shape, and the decorations appear to have 
been made by punches; not however by repeated blows of 
the same punch producing a pattern by a methodical arrange- 
ment of the same forms, but by using a punch instead of a 
CTaver to produce unvaried ornaments resembling in some 
degree animal or vegetable productions, or forms which 
probably admitted of some symbolical interpretation. In fig-** 
90 may be seen four repetitions of some animal in the angles 
of a cross having triangular terminations to each limb; if 
these forms are compared with the ornaments which decorate 
a beautiful gold and enamel ring or crown, hearing the name 
of Ethelwulf Rex, and now presen'ed in the British JIuseum, 
no 'doubt whatever will be entertained that the two articles 
were produced by a people who were actuated by the same 
motive, and directed by the same taste. Amongst the pieces 
found in the Island Falster, tab. li f, 8, is a circular object 
decorated with a trefoil ornament entirely resembling another 
of the forms which appears upon this ring of Ethehvulf. lo 
fig. 90, and other similar fragments, will be obsen'ed forms 
u Inch we immediately recognise as resembling those on the 
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ancient pillars and crosses which abound in variows northern 
countries. All nations in the earliest stages of their existence 
seem to have delighted in decorating their persons wdh 
natural objects or imitations of them, and to have indulged 
theinselves in making images of animals and human beings, 
either for ornament or worship ; probably, objects originally 
intended only for ornament degenerated into objects of 
superstitious norship. Such was probably the position of 
the northern nations when their intercourse with the Romans 
commenced; after that period they imitated the forms of their 
more cultivated visitors, and their coins and other works of 
art bear erident marks of the influence of Greece and Rome. 
Such influence was indeed feeble and ineflecthe, still however 
it existed, and as the religion they professed did not in their 
estimation prohibit the representation of human or animal 
forms, they employed them in decoration, os nature had 

O ted, and Rome had instructed tlicm. TJic ornaments 
ire immediately under notice, may safely be considered 
ns the productions of those nortlicni districts in which they 
are generally found. 

Toe remaining class of omanicnts to be examined varies re- 
markably in workmansliip fl-ora those which have been already 
described. In those there has been reason to believe that the 
rude instniments of the liammcr and punch alone were used ; 
but upon these there are evidences of much more advanced 
modes of operation. There arc wires of various dimensions, 
the tliicker evidently formed by the. hammer, and belonging 
to the class which has already been considered oriental; but 
the wires of smaller diameter, scarcely larger than a hair, 
must have been drawn through a gauge, very much in the 
manner in which such things arc manufactured in the present 
day. It is not only in the wire itself that evidence is per- 
ceptible of a more ingenioxis process of manufacture, but in 
the mode of applying it, in the production of several useful 
and elegant ornaments , by making transverse bars across the 
wire, as in figg. 71 and 75, previous to twisting two of them 
together, the whole wlien completed has the appearance of a 
cord of many threads. The cliaih, fig.- 80, is very elegant 
in form, and rather intricate in arrangement ; the small frag- 
ment, fig. 81, nhich is a portion of a quadrangular tube, is 
perhaps more elegant, and displays more ingenuity. The 
armlet, fig.- SI, is perhaps still moie so, the wire itself is 

TOL. IV, Tj J 
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finer and more delicate, tlic mode of operating also different , 
that (80) must have been made by inserting the separate links 
into each other, and then uniting the ends by soldering , in this 
(84) the article is produced from one continuous we knitted 
precisely as a modern stocking is made, as will be perceived 
by examining accurately the fa»’ms of the stitclies both on the 
inside and the outside 

In the description of some of the objects the use of solder 
was mentioned, and it will be seen by examination of the 
fragments such ns figg 95, 96, that such a means must 
have been adopted m their formation , upon a thin plate of 
silver, a small stud is soldered down, round it is soldered a 
thinnish ware, the upper side of which is marked w ith transverse 
lines, which give it a twasted appearance and similar wires 
are fastened m a similar manner forming curves and spirals 
and producing patterns of considerable elegance, and it is 
somewhat remarkable that silver ornaments, constructed m a 
manner perfectly similar, are at tins day manufactured on the 
coast of Lycia and in the Greek islands , it is not therefore im 
possible but that this portion of the Cuerdale find may have 
derived its origin from the east, yet on the other hand the 
pattern upon fig 94 so much resembles the intricate patterns 
upon very early crosses and architectural remains, that it is 
difficult to assign to it any other than a northern ongin , but 
the round knobs surrounded by ribbed wure connect it with 
figg 95, 96, and claim for both a common origin 

It has been already observed that hardly-any of the vanous 
ornaments comprised in this find are m a condition to have 
been worn, but they have been crushed together for the con 
venience of package, or, like the ingots and bars, have been 
cut into pieces to facilitate the adjustment in the scales of a 
required weight This find seems to afford a rational expla 
nation of the mode by which m those days trade and com 
merce were conducted it would seem that for ordinary trans 
actions, money actual coins struck with some device, adjusted 
to a correct weight, well known and easily recognisable by 
all persons, were commonly used , that m transactions of 
larger amount, silver, m whatever form, was used, not as 
money, but as an article of barter , any rude ingot or bar, or 
ornament being thrown into the scale the party being pro 
vided with a number of pieces cut off at random, of various 
sizes, m order to adjust the weight to the valtie required 
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Vanous kinds of personal ornaments, such as armlets, fibulm, 
rings, &c , Iiave been called nng money, and it lias been 
maintained that such objects -ncre formed for the purpose of 
circidatmg as mone>, that they were adjusted to a regulated 
weiglrt, and that their value was universally recognised as 
soon, as they were looked at * "We believe the whole of this 
notion to be erroneous , that all tbc^c ornaments and lumps 
of metal were'negotiated always by weight and never bj talc, 
and that it was for the purpose of facilitating mercantile 
transactions so conducted that these objects were ready cut 
up into pieces of such various dimensions, ns we find them in 
this mass of Ciierdale treasure It is not impossible but that 
this division into small pieces may have hod a double object, 
VIZ , the convenience of traffic, as ha? been already mentioned, 
and the preparation for coming money It has already been 
stated as highlj probable that a large portion of the coins 
discovered at Cuerdale were struck by the northern sea kings, 
and it 18 remarkable that when the whole moss of silver was 
looked at m the state in which it was disinterred, it had the 
strongest possible resemblance to the stock of a maker of 
money in the east at the present daj, where tlie process is to 
run the silver into holes of vanous sizes made in a box. of 
sand, or on the ground, according to the quantity of bullion 
the coiner has got to melt at any particular moment Tliese 
ingots are cut into small pieces, adjusted to weight, then 
melted into globules, flattened and struck with the proper 
type for cuculation Tliougli this similarity of appearance 
exists, it is not probable that such was tlie object with the 
depositors of the Cuerdale treasure, as no implements of any 
kind for the purposes of coming were found 

EDWARD HAWKINS 



A TEW REMARIvS UPON THE ANTIQUITIES OE 
SILVER FOUND AT CUERDALE 


On some of the nngs and other silver ornaments found at 
Cuerdalc there appears a triangular pattern with three or four 
points (cf figg 32 33 45 &.c) totally different from the 
designs on Celtic Roman or Saxon remains and nhicli 
never seems to occur on any objects found in the interior or 
southern parts of Europe To tlie instances which ]\Jr Haw 
kins has already cited of similar patterns on silver objects 
found in Denmaik and m Finland I can only add that I have 
seen precisely similar objects with the same pattern in 
Ireland Prussia and Sweden and that in the interior of 
Russia in tumuli lu the neighbourhood of Moscow, the 
samo pattern has been found on nngs and other oma 
ments of which drawings ore to be seen m Copenhagen In 
nearly every instance these om{iments have been found along 
with onental or Cufic coins which as Mr Hawkins has 
shewn also was the case at Cuerdale This affords a strong 
argument in favour of tlie opinion tliat they ore of eastern 
origin and were brought to the north in the same way as the 
oriental coins 

The discovery of so many coins of this class in Russia from 
the Caspian and the Black Sea up to the shores of the Baltic 
sufliciently prov es that from the cightli until the eleventh or 
tw elfth centurj there existed n very liv ely intercourse by trade 
between tlic east and the northern parts of Europe Leopold 
von Ledebur has published a map marking most of the places 
where discoveries of onental coins and silver ornaments have 
been made* Frilin has given an account of the discoveries 
in Russia and Hildebmnd lately published an important dc 
pcnption of the Anglo Saxon coins m the Rojal Swedish 
Cabinet of coins (Stockholm 1810 4to ) It contains a 
ri <5111111.0 of similar discovcncs in Sweden In tlic Swcdi'h 
c ibmct there arc at present more than 1 000 dificrent species 
of onental coins found in Sweden, and besides muneroib 
vnnclics from about seventj places mostlj situated m tl*^ 
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eastern and northern provinces of the califat, there are coins 
of eighteen dynasties, among wliicli are some of the African 
and Spanish califs, but they are exceedingly scarce. The 
coins of the Samarinds form the five-sixth part of the whole. 
A Swedish numismatist, Mr. Tornberg, who is about to give 
an account of these coins, has been enabled through the 
numismatic differences which the coins present, to shew that 
they have been brought from the east to the north through 
two distinct channels One class seems to have been brought 
from the Trausoxana of the Bulghars (coins of winch dynasty 
are not uncommon in the Swedish finds) to Russia; then 
down the river to the Baltic Another class came from Kho- 
rasan, across Armenia to the Black Sea, when the Ivliazars 
and other people received them, and brought them further up 
through Russia to the Baltlc^ 

It was undoubtedly for carrying on this trade -that in the 
old time so many Norsemen frequented the town of Novogo* 
rod in Russia : it is even said that the town was built by the 
Norsemen, On the island of Gothland, where sometimes 
several thousand Cufic coins have been found in one place, 
and where these coins are most frequently diseovered, was 
another great, and perhaps the greatest, place of trade for 
northern Europe, Wisby, which afterwards, with Novogorod, 
formed a considerable part of the Hanse confederation. The 
numerous Anglo-Saxon, German, and Hungarian coins of the 
tenth and eleventh centunes, which have been found in Goth- 
land, shew however that this trade was greatest as long as the 
connection with the east continued. In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries Russia began to be disturbed by internal wars 
and invasions of Moguls, &c, which broke up the connection 
between the east and the north The way in which the trade 
was earned on was after that time by the Black Sea, from the 
Krimea to Venice and Genoa; the wares no longer went to 
the north, whence the Norse merchants so long had brought 
them to England and Ireland. 

It is exceedingly remarkable that we have accounts in the 
works of very old Arabian authors relating to the trade'be- 
tween the north and the east. These writers, who themselves 
visited the shores of the Baltic, describe the manners of tbe 
pagans living there They mention trading places^in the 
north, as Slesvig in Denmark, wluch from other sources also 

^ Ct iliUebnnd, 1 c. p it 
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IS known to have carried on a great trade with Russia Most 
of these highly interesting and important accounts have been 
translated from the original Arabian hy Professor Rasmussen 
of Copenhagen, m his valuable treatise De Orientis Commercio 
cum Russia et Scandinavia medio aevo, (Hafnim, 1825* 4to) 
He has also here collected all the numerous accounts in our 
Icelandic sagas and our noithem chronicles relating to the 
visits of the Norsemen to Russia, and their commercial 
relations there 

Hildebrand in describing the Cufic or oriental coins found 
in Sweden, says (p xi ) “ that along with them are generally 
found silver ornaments, large rings for the neck, or the head, 
of wires twisted together, smaller rings for the arm, partly of 
w ires twisted together, partly made of a single thm piece of 
siher, the ends of which form a beautiful knot , bracelets, some- 
times with patterns, winch are made w ith a punch, ingots, both 
complete and broken, lumps of silver, mostly hammered and 
rolled together for convenience of transport, and in order that 
they might be used as money” This description would 
exactly apply to the silver ornaments found at Cuerdale 
“ There can be no doubt,” continues Hildebrand, “ that those 
ornaments, ingots, and lumps of silver have accompinied 
the coins from rich Asia, where they could much more easily 
obtain silver than in the northern parts of Europe, even if wc 
suppose that the little silver which is to be found in the mines 
m the Scandinavian mountains was known and used at the 
time in question This view is confirmed by the cmcumstance 
that similar ornaments are still used m some parts of Asia ’ 

As those ornaments are not found m the w est of Europe, 
except along with Cufic coins, and not at all mthe interior or 
southern parts of Europe, and as similar silver objects are said 
by Frahn to have been found m Russia with the same coins, 
1 regard it as without doubt that Mr Hawbns has been per- 
fectly right in giving an onental origin to at least a great part 
of the silver ornaments found at Cuerdale, a view which Hil- 
debrand also adopts® It is very' natural to suppose that some 
of tliem would he smelted and made into other shapes after 
they had been brought to the British islands hy Norse mcr 
chants or vikings But the original oriental types seem to 
l‘^'o been \eiy much rctamed It is worth obscning, that 
they were found along with coins of Norse sea kings and earls 
‘ I e p x»iu. ’ 
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1 cannot conclude these few remarks without expressing 
the hope that British antiquaries will nt a future time take 
great care to ascertain the localities where Cufic coins and 
silver ornaments have been found in England and Ireland. By 
such 'facts we should be enabled to give a still clearer and 
more, detailed account of the remarkable trade between the 
east and the nortii of Europe irlneh existed at so early a 
period, and of -the influence wliicli tins connection with the 
Levant had upon the civilization of the north of Europe. 

J. J. A. WORSAAE, OP COPENHAGEN. 


ON THE CITY OF ANDERIDA, OR ANDRE- 
DESCEASTER. 

Among the numerous questions which have long exercised 
the ingenuity of antiquaries, one is the site of the ancient city 
of Anderida, or Andredesceastcr, respecting which it is pro- 
posed to add another to the many discussions the subject has 
already experienced. There is, there can be, no expectation 
of discovering new sources of information, or of throwing 
absolutely new light upon the matter. All wc can hope to 
accomplish must be to collect the substance of the notices in 
our old annalists ; to make some observations upon the account 
so obtained j and to conclude with a consideration of the pro- 
babilities with regard to those places where the lost Romano- 
British city is, by their respective advocates, supposed to have 
stood. 

The Saxon Chronicle*, and several others of different periods, 
allude to the fate of Anderida, but merely announcing its 
utter destruction, they are too concise to serve the present 
enquiry; therefore, neglecting them, we will produce the 
copious statement of Henry of Huntingdon. “ The kingdom 
of Sussex begins, which Ella maintained long and most ably ; 

but auxiliaries had joined him from his own country, &c. 

Relying therefore upon (Ins) large forces he besieged Andrc- 
decester, a very strong city. The Batons then collected as 
thick as bees, and beat the besiegers in the day by ambushes, 

' Gibson's edition, p is 
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and m the night by assaults There "was no day, there was no 
night, wherein unfavourable and fresh messengers would not 
exaspeiate the minds of the Saxons, but thereby rendered 
the more ardent, they would beset the city with contininl 
assaults Always, however, as they assailed, the Britons 
would press them behind witH archers, and with darts thrown 
with thongs , therefore quitting the w alls, the pagans would 
dnect their arms and steps against them Then the Britons, 
excelling them m fleetness, would run into the woods, and 
again come upon them from behind when they moved toward 
th^e walls By this artifice tlie Saxons were long annoyed, and 
an immense slaughter of them was made, until they divided 
the army into tw o parts, so that, while one part should attack 
the walls, they might liave behind a line of warnors arrajed 
against the charges of the Britons But then the citizens, 
worn down by daily want of food, when they could no longer 
sustain the weight of the assailants, were all devoured by the 
edge of the sword, w'lth the women and little ones, bo that not 
even a single one escaped And because they had suffered 
such losses there (the Saxons) so (utterly) destroyed the city, 
that it was never afterwards lebmlt Only the site, as of a 
very noble city, is pointed out desolate to those who may 
pass by^ ” 

Such arc the words of Heniy of Huntingdon, who wrote m 
the twelfth century He does not give the precise date of the 
event, hut places it between the fortieth and the forty seventh 
years of the coming of the Saxons to England, "adventus 
Anglonim ,” that is, between A P 489 and 496 The Saxon 
Chronicle names the year 490, other nuthois slightly differing 
years Now upon the above detailed description it must he 
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remarked, that not a single particular is mentioned affording 
the smallest clue to the situation of Andredecester, except that 
the city must have been very closely surrounded by a forest, 
■which we may safely assume to be the great forest of Andc- 
rida {Jr.Andredesw'eald; and it is generally admitted to have 
stood westward from the straits ,of Dover : but beyond this \\q 
know’ absolutely nothing Our business therefore must be to 
examine what assistance the character of Andredescester itself, 
as learne'd' from the aepount of it just quoted, vnW afford in 
determining its probable position. 

The name then indicates that this was, or had been, a 
Roman settlement, the termination “cester,” Latin, castrum, 
a camp, always implying such a fact. And if it was a per- 
manent Roman station, wc may be certain that it possessed 
marks of Roman occupation, in the existence there of nails 
constructed with stone and lime. We should also advert to 
Heniy of Huntingdon’s observation, that Andredecester was 
“ a very strong city — urbem munitissimam which indeed 
was evinced by the obstinate resistance of the inhabitants op- 
posed to their Saxon invaders. And lastly, that the city was 
extensive appears an inference equally clear from the statement 
of the numbers which collected for its defence, os well as for 
the attack. Therefore, though positive information fails us, ne 

f ierceive there is reason to believe, that Andredescester Avas a 
arge and well fortified Roman city ; consequently, that the 
spot where it stood is quite as likely to contain at the present 
day some signs of Roman domination, ns any of those numerous 
places in this kingdom, wherein undisputed traces remain of 
Roman ascendancy. 

Our next attempt shall be to en 9 uire how iar the 
of any of the localities, to which the site of Anderida is con- 
jecturally assigned, will answer to Henry qf Iluntinf^don’s 
description ; and especially what vestiges of Roman Irndd- 
ings we can find there. These localities amount to eight - 
namely, Nevvenden in Kent, Arundel, East Bourre, Chi- 
chester, Hastings, Newhaven, Pevensev, and fn 

Sussex. Upon all these places it will be Cfces-rr 
some remarks. 


1. Camden, it is underatood, was tie to'r.Tnsounce an 
opimon m favmm of Newenden; and fe “h 

quesUons .s_ justly great. Still his dX ™ly 
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wliat 13 Jus opinion, as he adduces not a tittle of evidence for 
his assertion®, that the monastery, erected in Neivenden ly 
Sir Thomas Alberger, (or Pitz Aucher, according to Diigdales 
Monasticon,) temp Edward I , actuallyiv ns at or near the site 
of Andredesceaster With the entire of the small parish of 
Newenden, I liave Been m former days most intimately ac 
quainted but nowhere, I confadently affirm is there a single 
mark of early occupancy, such as we may suppose would be 
left by a city like what we are assured Andredecester was 
Some inequahties on the surface of the soil may tend to prove 
that buildings formerly stood there , but I am aw are of none 
with an exception speedily to be considered, which couU from 
their situation, be any other than dwellings The pansh of 
Newenden lies upon the extremity of a long ndge or tongue 
of land, extending eastward from Sandhurst on the west 
having the marshes or level meadows along the river Rother 
to the south, and on the north a narrow valley through which 
flows a small stream, meeting the Rotber at some distance 
eastward, in which last direction the junction of the two 
valleys pioduces a wide expanse of marsh hnd In the north 
east corner of the utmost point of the upland, is a spot still 
bearing the name of ‘ The Castle,’ or “ Castle Toll,’ com 
prising a high mound, with vestiges of a moat , of which spot 
the following is the descnption in Harris’s Histoiy of Kent 
p 21 5 “ Castle Toll , this is a raised piece of land contain 

ing, I guess, about eigliteen or twenty acres of land , on the 
east side it hath the remains of a deep ditch and bank, which 
seems to have gone quite round it Near this Toll towards 
the north north east lies a piece of ground raised much higher 
than the Toll is , this was encompassed with a double ditch 
the tracks of which are still to be seen in some places , and 
withm the line is, I believe, about five or six acres of land 
on the south and north sides of the uppermost vallum, verj 
eminent still” (sic) “"When Dr Plot visited this place m 
the year 1693, he saith in some manuscript papers of his 
which I have the favour to peruse, that they were then very 
lofty, and he was informed by an ancient and sober country 
man, who had often ploughed upon this lull, that both the 
mounts or tumiih, and the valla, were tlien at least four foot 
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lo^\er than nhen ho first knew the place: and therefore no 
.wonder if T found them mttch /oirer ^e/, ^^hcn I \isited this 
place. And the plough and the usual determtions will in time 
redupe them to a lc\el.” This has been partially cficctcd, 
and rinich of what is described nbo\c is utterly obliterated, 
changes ha\'ing been producCTl cCcn while I frequented tlio 
localfty; though sufiicicnt still exists to shew that a fortified 
place once covered the ground. Now why, it may be asked, 
should not Andredesccastcr have stood here, ns Dr. Harris 
argues that it did? The vicinity might indeed have suited for 
the peculiar sjstem of warfare, which the Britons arc stated 
to have adopted ; although the adjoining upland seems likely 
to have been less densely wooded, than were the surrounding 
districts. But the overwhelming difficulty is, that not a 
particle of Roman masonry is to lie found lierc. When the 
ramparts, which arc now' completely levelled, were still dis- 
tinguishable, as just noticed, about the end of the seventeenth 
centur)’, they are so mentioned as positively to imply mere 
earthworks ; and the total absence of every thing betokening 
stone and hmc walls was always remarked by myself and 
others in our numerous vdsits to the spot. If then this forti- 
fication was constructed with sods merely, it may be .pre- 
sumed that no one will contend for its Roman original ; and 
if not Roman, it will not answer to the character of the rity 
vve are seeking. Another objection might be found in the 
situation j which, allow ing for every possible alteration in the 
face of the country, would, formerly even more tlian now, 
vastly have resembled that at the bottom of a sack, or of a 
rat trap : a most unlikely position, it must be acknowledged 
for a permanent Roman station. ® ^ 

ITiose marks of Roman inhabitation, which we fail to 
discover at the "Castle Toll" of Kewenden, are cnuallv 
wanting, I venture to assert, tlirougliont the cnim remainder 
of the parish In and about the buddings of Losenlnm 
Tto™ U Alberger’s prioiy stood, not a solitaiy 

stone, lAely to have belonged to that pn'oiy, could ever io 
obsereed often as I have looUd arennd for .^h objects ? f“ 
less do tbe premises contain a single portion of tl e cr^a Iv 
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country, which must, in \ery early tunes, have been almost 
one impervious forest^ 

2 With regard to Anmtlcl being the site of Andredecester, 
I am not auarc that any claim 1ms been ndsanced beyond 
that in a small pamphlet, published in 1813, ivithont any 
name, but urittcn by Mr* James Pnttock* Argument this 
tract cannot boast, unless we admit ns such a farfetched 
attempt at deriving the names Amlerida and Arundel from 
the same roots in the British language The author’s ex 
prcssions arc — “ tlic name of tins n\ cr,” the Arun, “ I derive, 
&c — I conclude,” p 17, “I confidently believe,” p 18, 
“my impression is,” p 19,'“! should think,” p 20, not^ 
withstanding he “ flatters himself he Ins solved the mystery' 
relating to “ the site of Andenda,” pref , and concludes thus, 
“ in short, whoever seeks for Andenda at any other place than 
Arundel will lose his labour'” 

In spite of tins assertion, however, the generality perhaps of 
enquirers will venture to differ from the wnter 'ibat a castle 
existed at Arundel, as Mr Puttock states, during the Saxon 
penod, IS freely acknowledged , for the Domesday description 
of the place alludes to payments from tlie “ caslruni Harundel 
in the time of King Edward the Confessor , and that a Roman 
station of some kind might have stood there is probable, 
Arundel lying very nearly in a direct line from the Bignor 
•villa to the sea But actinl proof of the existence of any 
such station depends upon the het of Roman w alls, or re 
mams of them, being traceable iii oi around the present 
castle of Arundel , in the absence of which marks, and with 
out positive historical evidence, no claim to have been a Roman 

* S nee tl ese observitions were com church toward Sandhurst ly ng sooth of 
menced 1 hare seen an artcle m the the turnpike road butwheh 
Gentleman s Magatine for December, wa» always called Heronden or . 

1844 p 577 bymy fnend the Rbt Beale This farm bowerer is in the parish 
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ton as relating toNewenden andfinaUy though great part of the farm on the opp 

draws the same conclusion with myself site side of the road is m 
"Nevertheless I have persevered tn my this I never recollect hearing any oinc 
undertaking because Mr Post bss noiiceu came than Lamberden i > nn. 

only two places Newenden and Perensey • Andenda ident fied snth Arundw PP 
and because he has adopted a somewhat 20 London H Hughes 15 St. Martin 
d Recent 1 ne of argument from mSne. le Grand 1843 i 

Upon One particular Mr Posthas Icon * As a friend justlyobserved after iM“ 

ceive fallen into a mistake. He alludes mg the pamphlet the ident fication res 
to a farm in the pansh of Newenden upon s milat grounds with FluelUn s r 
beanng a name with in his opinion a semblai ce between JIacedon and 
resemblance to that of Andenda namely, mouth 

as there given Amdred. llerebyhemust There is salmons in both 

I imagine mean a far n a m le &om the Shakspeare s Henry V 
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city can be admissible. And even allowing a Roman station 
to have been placed at Amndd, it by no means follows, that 
it was Anderida ; on the coutraTy, tlie natine of the locality 
seem? but ill adapted for the sort of waifare by which Heniy 
of Huntingdon tells us the siege and defence w’ere carried on ; 
and most especially the condition of Arundel, when that 
chronicler wrote, will not agree with his description, because, 
instead of “lying desolate ” it was, and, it is on record, had 
been for centuries before,, in constant occupation. Upon tbis 
particular however farther remarks will be made hereafter, 
applying to Arundel equally with other places. It may be 
added, that no statement of the possession here of any Roman 
masonry or ruins is advanced in “The Antiquities of Arundel b;’* 
in which work it is expressly observed, p. 2, “the first time 
we meet with it is in King Alfred’s will, 877, in which he 
gives it to Athelm, his brother’s son.” 

3. The notion of East Bourne having been the site of 
Andredesceaster is grounded solely, I believe, upon the circum- 
stance, that, A.D. 1712, the vestiges of Roman building were 
discovered between the church and the sea^ Upon this 
foundation Dr. Tabor* raised the hypothesis, that Anderida 
mmt have stood here. But granting these remains to have 
been, which appears certain, those of a Roman villa, this, 

I contend, will by no means prove that a large fortified 
Homan town occupied the immediate vicinity. Un the con- 
trary, judging from the usual custom in such cases, the 
stronger probability seems to be, that the villa would be erected 
at some little distance at the least, for a quiet retreat from 
the commotion of the military city. Be this however as it 
may, beyond these traces of a villa absolutely no Roman ruins 
exist at Tast Bourne ; consequently the true and only safe 
test in this enquiry fails liere, as elsewhere, to throw any lifj’ht 
upon the position of the missing Andredecester. 

4. Our ne.xt subject is Cluchester. But as it is now 
generally considered*' that the Roman appellation of this city 
was Regnum, this place may be dismissed without farther 
observation. 


5. Hastings requires scarcely more notice. The situation 
being among abrupt hills, it seems that space would have 


( 8to. London, 1766 
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‘ llorsfield’8 Sussex, toI i p.^!, and 
Genileman’a Jlagasme, December, 1844. 
p 577. ’ 
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been utterly wanting for those evolutions between the besieg- 
mg Saxons and the defending Bntons at Andredesceaster, 
■which we aie assured were actually practised But the grand 
difficulty IS, that at Hastings there is neither ancient record 
nor existing vestige of any of those extraordinary structures, 
which the Romans invariubly* raised wherever they retained 
lengthened possession of a country, and which often \ie 
almost with rock itself in durability. So far as my infor- 
mation extends, the strongest advocacy of Hastings as the 
site of Anderida is comprised m a suggestion of Somner*, that 
such might be the case from the addition of “ Chester” to the 
name.' Somner’s authority for that addition I know not; 
some no doubt he had, though he adduces none ; but cer- 
tainly it was not the Saxon Chronicle, where Hastings is 
never styled "Ceaster,” and, as already stated, evidence is 
still to be produced that a Roman building of any description 
ever stood on or near the spot. 

6, 7. The cases of Newhaven and Seaford may be dis- 
cussed together, their claims to the honour in question, as 
reported m Horsfield’s Sussex, vol. i. pp 51 to 64, resting 
entirely upon manuscript observations by Mr. Elliott, Mr 
Hayley, and Jlr. Charles Verral. In these obsenations, 
however, I find merely conjectmal supposition beyond the 
statements that Roman camps are yet visible in the neigh- 
bourhood of those two places, and that “ an extensive Roman 
ccmeteiy has been discovered on the farm of Sutton” adjoin- 
ing Seaford". But camps, surrounded by earthworks, like 
those just alluded to“, are totally distinct things from cities 
encircled by stone walls ; and it will hardly be denied, that 
the latter must have been the condition of Andredesceaster. 
Respecting the Roman remains, I repeat what has been said 
with regard to East Bourne; that the utmost such remains 
can demonstrate is, that some Roman settlement existed at 
no great distance, not, in the absence of other proof, that 
such settlement was a considerable city like Anderida. At 
both Newhaven and Seaford, as well as at every other spot, 
omitting Chichester, hitherto noticed in this discussion, there 
is wanting the conclusive ‘testimony supplied by masoniy' of 
indisputable, or even probable, Roman origin, such as that 


105 p* 

“ Ut »uj)rt, p 52. 

» Tlie «aiiip near Seaford I hare nerer 


inspected . that at Newhaven I have s«n> 
and deem the fact very doubtful whetow 
It mlly IS Roman. ' - 
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wonderful people were accustomed to construct for the defence 
of their permanent stations. 

8. We have now, lastly, to examine the title of revensey 
to the honour in question And here we discover clear 
evidence of a Roman settlement, and that of no mean impor- 
tance, It is well known, that thp Remans deemed an essential 
ingredient in the composition of really good mortar to he 
pounded pottery, or tiles ; which is specially mentioned by 
one of their authors, Vitruvius, in his book upon architecture®. 
This admixture necessarily imparted a very perceptible red 
tint to the mortar, and inasmuch as no other people are 
recorded, or even conjectured, at any period, to have adopted 
the same system, wherever this red mortar is observed, it 
may be regarded a sure proof of the workmanship being 
Roman j although the absence of that colour in the mortar is 
not conclusive to the contrary, because sometimes the pounded 
pottery is wanting in erections, undoubtedly, I believe, of 
Roman construction At Pevensey however this red mortar is 
most conspicuous throughout the entire original portion of the 
walls, namely, those enclosing the great court ; wherefore we 
may safely pronounce this indisputably a Roman fortress. 
Tlie present appearance of the exterior range of walls and 
toners, which are yet perfect, evinces the former strength of 
those defences, especially against such uncivilized assailants 
as the ancient Britons or Saxons, And the interior area, 
comprising altogether nearly ten acresp, would suffice to contain 
such an amount of popidation, as w'e may imagine, from the 
old Chronicler’s description, had congregated within Andre- 
dcccster just previous to its final overthrow. That Henry 
of Huntingdon in saying, ns above, that “ the Britons col- 
lected as thick as bees,” did not mean that the whole number 
assembled within the walls of the city, is clear from his account 
immediately following of the assaults and stratagems enacted 
by those vrithout, and nhich could not have proved so suc- 
cessful as they did unless very strongly supported. 


* Si aatem fluTutieie aut manoa! dus 
artnx m unam calcii conjiciantur ita 
culm ent justa ratio inutioDU teinpera- 
tarf Elutn la flumtieaaat manna si quu 
testam tusam et succrctam «x tertia parte 
adjecent, efTiciet msten* trmperaturam 
ad ujgm tnelioreni.— V itrurius Pollia de 

Arthitecluti, lib ii. c fl 
The following ^ tbe meaning of Vvtju- 
tiui, at ttnderiS by Mr Hartsborse, id 


hi* paper on Porlchester Castle, p 22, m 
Ihe Proceedings of the Arch»ol5g,cal 
In^tute at VNmchestcr, 1845 “If tbe 
cement be made of rirer or sea sand tbe 
pryirtioDs tbould be two parts of sand 
and one of lime; and if to this there shall 
be ihiown in for the third part broken 
and aif^ tiles, it wiU greatly ameliorate 
the qnsltty of the cement” 

* Chronicles of Perensey, p 41 
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That the Trails of Pevensey existed, and in a ruined con* 
dition, at the landing of the duke of Normandy, seems suffi- 
ciently certain from the ewdence now to be adduced It 
is indeed stated by Mr. LethieuUier in his “ Description of 
the Tapestry remaining in the Cathedral of Bajeux,^' that 
“ Harold, who had been croinied king, was not ignorant 
that the duke n ould infallibly come with an army to support 
his right to the throne; and therefore Peiense^, 

The authority for this assertion I knojv not, but admitting it 
to be indefeasible, it cannot signify that Harold then erected 
the whole of the now standing walls, because, in the first 
place, he had no time for a work of such magnitude and 
admirable construction, as we behold it to be; and secondly, 
as already shewn, internal proof still suiTuves that the ma- 
sonry is Roman So again, though a Chronicle of Battle 
Abbey** informs us, that the duke of Normandy landed “near 
the castle called Pevenesel',” this expression, considering what 
ground we have for belienng the anterior origin of the for- 
tress, can only imply, as it would seem, that the "castnim 
Pevenesel” was in being when Wilham landed there. But, 
beyond this negative reasoning, the walls even now shew 
marks of repairs and additions belonging to what, with regard 
to architecture, is styled the Norman period. One of the 
towers has been heightened*, where the distinction between 
the Roman and the later mortar is clearly visible, beside 
that the upper portion exhibits a window with a semicircular 
head, or of Norman shape. Tliere are also seieral places 
where the walls ha\e been patched, one in particular, ap- 
parently an extensile injury, where the new work is “her- 
ring-bone but in all these cases the composition of the 
mortar manifestly indicates a date subsequent to the original 
erection, and my obsenations tend to the conclusion that a 
majority, if not all, of these repairs, are coeval with the ad- 
dition to the tower just referred to. '\^^lether they 
effected by Harold, or by his riial AVilliara, is immaterial: 
the difference of time could be icry trifling; and at tha 
period in question the intercourse between England and 


» From AD lOCC to 1176, compiW 
ty »n unknown monk of ihit etubinh- 
and rwntly printed by the Anglia 
Chrwtun. ^lety, from a mtnuaenpt la 
the Rnluh Sluteom 

' 1066. Duxetgtjcutn mcredibni eaer- 


oitu, diTino eomiUnte fiTore, 
aegTe»$ti*, prosper* taodetn prop* '•** 
tram r«Trnetel dictnm applirait.— Ctio- 
nicon llonasteni de Bello. 
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Normindywis so frequent, thit a great similarity with regard 
to architecture would be likely to prevail in both countries, 
more especnlly in the parts most contiguous to each other 
There is faither evidence that the walls of Pevensey were in 
rums at the Norman invasion, in the facts that there is no 
record of Pevensey castle as a defensible fortress at the tune, 
nor of ftny opposition offered to the invading army from 
thence, thougli it is expressly declared to have disembarked 
on the neighbouring shore 

Against the notion now contended for, that Pevensey re- 
presents Andiedesceaster, there are two objections, which wo 
must endeavour to obviate And first with legard to the 
modern name , which certainly bears no resemblance to that 
wbch we would appropnate to the vicinity Whercsocier 
the ancient city stood, it is clear, that both name and reraem 
branco are most completely lost Nor need this ciicum- 
stance greatly surprise us, when we recollect the utter and 
long continued desolation which is stated to have over- 
whelmed the place Our supposition, that the old walls now 
called Pevensey are those which encircled Andredesceaster, is 
by no means contradicted by the fact it involves, that when, 
lu process of time, the adminng valuable, though possibly 
quite dcaerted, land was taken possession of, as undoubtedly 
it would be, the new occupant must have imposed a new ap 
pellation, even though all memory of the old one might not 
nave vanished And that such was really the case seems the 
meaning of Henry of Himtingdon's expression, “ locus tamen 
osiendiiur desolatus , the site ts pointed out desolate “ as if 
the situation of the ruined city was known and noticed, long 
after the present town of Pevensey is recorded to have existed 
under that title Ihe name Pevensey is considered, peihaps 
correctly, to be of Saxon origin, and if so, it must have been 
attributed after the destruction of Anderida , in confirmation 
of which idea it may be mentioned, that the earliest occur 
rence of the name, which I have been able to discover, is in 
the Saxon Chronicle at the year 1040*, only twenty years 
be it observed, before the amval of the Normans It is 
however the opinion of Archbishop Usher, as quoted by 
A-omner", that Pevensey is the **Caer Pensavelcoit” of the 

' Gibson »cd t 01 p 160 
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Bntons , and ilr M A Lower* alludes to the name being 
used m A D 792, and 1042 
The second difficulty in the question arises from the 
present denuded condition of the adjacent country, irltereas 
Andredecester muat have been closely surrounded bj'^u'ood 
But though Pevensey Iie\el now consists solely of nch grazing 
land, why might it not, nearly tweUe centimes ago, ha\c 
been a wide swampy forest? The hke alteration, it is ad 
raitted, has happened with respect to the fen distncts of 
Cambridgeshire and the contiguous counties, neither are ve 
absolutely without eiadence, that the state of the low lands 
in this division of the kingdom may also once have been 
similar The late Mr E J Curties, P for the county, 
has related in the Gentleman’s Mag^zme^ his noticing on the 
sea shore upon the eastern side of the Level the stumps of 
vanous kinds of trees now common m our woods, some of 
them four or five feet Ingh, with the roots yet firmly 
bedded in the earth , plainly the remains of an ancient forest 
^^^lether the same may be the case m Pevensey Level I am 
igmornnt, but in some at least of the low lands cutward, on 
the borders of the streams, it was recentfy, and I have rw 
doubt IS now, not very unusual to disinter logs or timber 
from bcneatli the surface of what is now bare grass 

Before concluding this portion of our chscussion we may 
notice Dr Tabor’s objection, in the papers already alluded 
to, against Pev ensey being Andcnda, from the fact of to vmcA 
old vv all ) ct existing there His idea must be, that such large 
and still perfect remains are inconsistent with the accosts 
delivered to us of the utter destruction of the city But 
clearly tins argument is inconclusive, because any cntiy withm 
the fortification, nliich enabled the besiegers to accomph'h 
the slaughter of the inhabitants, would sufficiently answer tbc 
description of the Cliromcics, without requiring all the walls to 
be absolutely levelled vv ith the ground , which last feat indeedr 
especially considering tint the conslniction was Jlomnn, would 
be such a Ecnous undertaking to the Saxon army, that vve 10*17 
safely imagine tliey would rest contented with having obtained 
possession of tlie city, without attempting fnrtlier injiiiy to 
the “too, too solid” walls On lias particular, it may lia'® 
been perceived already, 1 nm completely at issue with Ih 

» CtrM!«lc»ofrfTcji«y pp 10 II 1 llonfelj • Sbucxj rot I. p 42' 
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Tabor, aad, far from deeming the extent of the nuns at 
Pevensey a reason for seeking Andredesceaster elsewhere i 
regard that very curcumstance as strongly in favour ot the 
identity of the tno places Moreover, I contend, that the 
statenlent of the consequences of the demolition ra the 
Eomano-Bntish city hy the Shxons, is actually applicable to 
Pevensey, almost alone of all the spots which have been 
named as the site ot Andenda The quotation given above 
from Henry of Huntingdon, concludes, it will be Temembered, 
by saying, “ Tlie Saxons so utterly destroyed the city, tbit it 
was never afterwards rebuilt Only the site, as of a veiy 
noble city, is pointed out desolate to those who may pass 
by ” If we use these words to test the condition, when they 
were written, of the several places whose claims we have been 
reviewing, we shall find the castle of Aiundel mentioned in 
Domesday Book as existing “ m the time of King Edward” 
the Confessor, and there can be no doubt of the situation 
being occupied and inhabited from that time to this, at 
Hastings the castle was erected, if not by William I , at least 
by an early Anglo-Norman sovereign, and n still earlier date 
will probably be granted to the town Seaford was a port, 
maintaining mtercourse with those of the Netherlands pre- 
^^ous to the Norman invasion* Of the early state of East 
Bourne and New haven, the only evidence I can offer is, that 
the church of the latter was indisputably Norman , but the 
want in those locahties, already urged, of any vestiges of 
Homan military masonry, is enough to exclude them from 
the category the same might he said of Newenden, but we 
have also the testimony of Domesday Book, that the place 
was then of such importance as to possess a valuable market, 
although, if tliat was held where the present church and 
vallage stand, it was at a considerable distance from the in- 
trenchments, supposed to have been those of Andredesceaster 
which spot certainly is uninhabited to this day However, 
of all the situations, where, with reasonable probability, we 
might seek for the desolated British city, the Chronicler’s 
account seems best, if not solely, applicable to Pevensey. It 
IS ndmitted, ns above, that the surviving rums shew marks 
01 iNormaii repairs, these however were comparatively slight 

Jui. 'r Sax , Ion. lu p 30 1 . »nd AoU Sancton, m Vlen*. 
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\Yorks, the remains of the keep belonging to a far later period 
TJierc arc also sufficient records of the castle being occupied 
as a fortress, when it must necessarily have been the residence 
of those to whom the custody of it was intrusted; but.it is 
especially to be remarked, first, that the interior of the Roman 
walls shews no signs of other buddings attached to or withm 
them, with the exception of the now mined keep, and 
secondly, that the ton n of Pcvcnscy, properly so called, 
though immediately adjointug, is cnt'irehj distinct from the 
spot tchick tee would assume to be Andredecesier , so tliat the 
name Pc^euscy uns bestowed, not on the ancient British «/y, 
hut upon a separate spot Still farther it may be noticed, as 
ixpossiblc corroboration of Henrj’ of Huntuigdon's statement, 
that the earliest portion of Pcicnsey church, ns now standm^ 
is in st^jle Early English , consequently, that it was not erected 
till about the time of, if not subsequent to, that wTiter’s death, 
and there is such a strong resemblance between some arch* 
mouldings of tlic church, and otliers among the ruins oftbe 
keep, that I should assign the construction of both builduigs 
to the same period. 

Before concluding this dissertation I would adduce some 
support to my views from authority. And first Somner, m 
opposition to Camden’s tbcoiy-, decidedly inclines to Pe\ensey 
as the probable site of Anderida* though he does not express a 
positive opinion. Private information enables me to produce 
a!so the observation upon this subject of one, whose r^uta- 
tion stands deservedly high in such matters. The late 
Petrie, Esq., Keeper of the Records m the Tower, repeatedly 
mentioned, that he could satisfactorily recognise every Roman 
station, from Bmgh castle on the confines of Norfolk an 
Suffolk round the coast southward and westward ' 

Chester in Hampshire, applying to each station hoth t e 
ancient and the modem name, vntk only a single exception tn 
each case; the identity of AnAi^desceaster having never been 
determined, nor any Roman appellation appropriated to t e 
indisputable Roman rums existing at Pevensey. From these 
considerations therefore t]ie impression upon Mr Petries 
mmd was, that Pevensey is, and Pevensey alone can be, t e 
site of the long-lost Romano-British city. , 

This discussion has necessarily been lengthened hy t e 
desire not to pass unnoticed whatever bearing upon the ques- 

, ' Uomaa Foits and Forts ID Kent, p lOS 
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tion appeared to require attention. In closing the remarks 
offered I do not presume to alter in my favour the old Latin 
sentence, and say, nostro tantas componere lifes.” 

Whenever, as in this instance, the decision can only be 
between* different degrees of probability, the opportunity 
must ever subsist of reopening tlte debate. As the enquiry 
was commenced with no previously cherished theory or bias, 
so the wish and endeavour tliroughout have been to examine 
and to state every thing fairly and impartially on all sides ; 
and if the lesult shall be deemed to have gathered any addi- 
tional weight into the scale of truth, the writer's purpose will 
be fulfilled, and his labours amply recompensed. To one 
particular of the above line of argument much importance is 
confidently attributed ; which is, that no spot can possess any 
good claim, independent of authentic records, to have been 
a Roman city, unless exhibiting clear evidence of walls, or 
vestiges of walls, such as the Romans would have erected for 
its defence Reasoning from this kind of testimony alone 
has effected my own conviction ; otherwise I might have felt 
most disposed to assert the credit of my rnitive county of 
Kent, supported as I should have been by the concurrent 
opinion of one of our earliest and most celebrated anti» 
qiianes. artjior nnssEr. 




SojiE apology may appear necessary for iutroducing into 
the Archaeological Journal, an account of a church so 
known as Iffley ; but as no satisfactory history or description 
of it is accessible to the general reader, and it is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best examples of rich Norman work, 
the following notes may, to some extent, supply the de- 
ficiency. 

This interesting chnrch has been described as Saxon, and as 
early Norman, and even Dr. Ingram, in his valuable Memo- 
rials of Oxford, seems to entmiain considerable doubt as to 
the precise age of the structure. But a careful comparison 
01 it with other examples of which the history is more 
accurately known, such ns the work of William of Sens at 
an er my, and of Bishop Alexander at Lincoln, leaves no 
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doubt that Mey church belongs to the latest period of the 
Norman style, no portion of rt being, probably, earlier than 
1160, and the whole finished mthm ten years of that time, 
with the exception of the eastern hay, which n as added about 
fifty 3 /am afterwards. Tlie church which w-as given to ho 
pnorfof Kendworth by the lady Juhaiia do St. Kenii, in the 
tim/of Henry 11.. is not mentioned in the recitation ot the 
charter of confirmation at the beginning of the reign of that 
kin", and it is most-prohahle that the monks rebuilt the 
edifice soon after it came into their possession, nccordiiig to 
the usual custom of those times*. 



The ground*plan is a simple oblong, (drami out to rather a 
disproportionate length by the addition of the eastern bay,) 
with the tower in the centre. The west front is remarkably 
fine and rich Norman work, and the deeply recessed central 
doorway afibrds perhaps one of the best specimens in exist- 
ence of this style. The dripstone is ornamented with some of 
the signs of the zodiac, and with birds, "winged lions, and a 
cherubim; the two next orders arc ornamented with beak- 
heads, the inner arch with zigzags only*'. The tall and narrow 
blank arches on each side of this rich central doorway are 
plam, the buttresses are also quite plain, and the strings are 
not continued round them. 

Over the central doorway arc the remains of a large cir- 
cular Norman window (oculus), filled up with a debased Per- 
pendicular one, which, it is apparent at first sight, should be 


• The resemblance between the west 
doorways of Iffley and Eemlworth 
churches, has frequently been noticed, and 
helps ID some degree to confirm this opi- 
nion. There IS a good engravmg of Sie 
Kemlworth doorway in the Euildel for 
August, 1847, wjjich may be compared 
with that of Iffley here given 


i It was well shewn by Professor Willis 
la his lecture on Norwich cathedral, that 
whatever its origin may have been, the 
ornament did not come into gene- 
ral use until late in the Norman style. 
The earlier parts of Norwich are without 
It, but in the later portions it begms to 
appeir 
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removed, and the circular 'xmdow restored , iic\ ertlielcss dimcg 
the late restorations under the judicious care of Mr Hussey, it 
aans not deemed expedient to attempt this there being no 
evidence to sheu how the circular space was filled up, altbough 
many think that tlie window at Barficston so well resldred by 
Mr Hussey, would have afforded an excellent model, ot the 
one at the west end of the rciuplc church, London, bofli of 
which arc of nearly the same age 

In the upper part of the wc»t front ore three small windows 
enriched with zigzags, and coupled shafts, inth a beaded orna 
nient twisting round them and sculptured capitals to tbe two 
shafts combined , below these is a sort of small coibel table of 
plain blocks the circular window havmg been placed m a 
large reces'ied panel , the upper part of the gable was rebuilt 
about 1S20, chiefly at the expense and under the direction of 
the late ]\Ir Robert Bliss then a resident m the pansh and the 
ornaments were carefully restored from an old print in a much 
better manner than might have been expected at that penod 
it had been destroy ed w hen the roof was lowered, and, though 
the gable was rebuilt, the roof remained nearly fiat for many 
years, until at length tliat has also been restored by Mr Hus 
scy to its original pitch 
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The south doorway is veiy iicU and good Nornlrn, the arch 
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enriched with roses and other ornaments, hoth on the soffit 
and on the taco of the inner older; the jamhs ate ornamented 
with large square flowers, and other scnlpUirc ; tlio_ shafts of 
the second order are also enriched one "‘‘‘I' ‘[‘O ".f "S- 
other' with the diamond pattern, both headed . Iho outer 
order is plain, the shafts not cnridicd. The capitals are all 
richly sculptured, and on one of them occurs the Sagittarius or 
mounted archer, which has heen supposed to he a proof that 
the work was erected in the time of King Stephen, but there 
does not appear to he any good authority for this notion. 
This doorway stands in a shallow proicction, to give greater 
depth to the arch ; it was formerly protected by a porch. 

The north doorway is also good Nonnaii work, but much 
plainer than the south, and presents no remarkahlo features. 

The •windows nearest the west 
end on each side remain in their 
original state, •with round arches 
enriched with the zigzag orna- 
ment, and are good examples 
of late Norman irindows, which ^li 
axe not very common, the origi- . ^ 
nal •windows of most of our Nor- '< 
man churches having been re- 
placed in later styles, or dtered 
to suit the taste of a subsequent ^ 
age. All the other •windows of 
Iffley church have been either '' 
rebuilt, or altered by the inser-_ 
tion of later tracery, but the — 
arches of the .Norman windows 
Temaan ; fne hoocimoulds round 
the heads of these •\viiidows on wumew esnui .la. 

the exterior are continued horizontally as-strinjis alonfi^ the 
face of the wall. ? ° 

The parapets of the nave are carried upon corbel-tables, 
the corbels being generally plain square blocks, but in one part, 
nearly over the south door, two of these blocks are can’ed into 
the usual grotesque forms, and it appears as if the whole had 
been intended to he carved, the work of carviuo* bein"' com- 
monly executed after the blocks were placed. ° 

CbaS'" to io Ae tToi.Bilion work of rtie catbedr:.! of 

TOL. it. ’ „ „ 
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buttresses are flat, the strings die against them, and are not wr 
Tied round, as is frequently the case The windows of the bel 
fry vary considerably, some being worked, and others plain 
The parapet is late, but the corbel table is original, and i 
vanes a good deal , some of the small arcs are round, others are 
straight sided, and some are foliated 
The tower arches are very 
nch, and many of the oma 
ments are of uncommon oc 
currence , some of them re 
scmble sun flowers, others 
pine apples or fir-cones Two 
of the shafts in the jambs of 
each of the tower arches arc 
of black marble The bases of the shafts are of late Norman 
character Under the tower is a flat boarded ceiling, which 
renewed in the late repairs, but the amngerafent appears to 
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have been always the same On the north side of the tower is 
a square stair turret, ornamented m 
the upper part with a sort of shafts, 
and a peculiar zipag string, and 
finished at the top % a sloping stone 
roof dying into the face of the tower 
below the corbel table , the onginal 
entrance to the stair turret was from 
within the church, but a modern en 
trance has been made from the out- 
side In the thiclmess of the south 
wall of the tower is the staircase to 
the rood loft, mtroduced in the fif- 
teenth century, with two doorways, 
one from the floor, the other to the 
loft, both now blocked up , this ap- 
pears to have caused the removal of 
a Norman wmdow and the intro- 
duction of a Perpendicular one, to 
smt the new arrangement, and the 
opposite wmdow was made uniform 
with this At the east end of the 
na^c, and joinmg on to the tower, are recesses in the wall now 
plastered oicr, which were the places for two chantry altars, 
au arrangement which was very customary 
The first* hay of the present, which was the whole of the 
onmnal, cliancel, is, like the rest of the work, nch Norman, 
with a good gromed vault, the nbs very boldly evd into zigzags* 
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and ribs. This settlement may have taken place in tne^ tto- 
teentli century when the east wall was removed, and the intro- 
duction of the two windows of a somewhat later period may 
have been part of the alterations caused by it. 'fhe zigzag 
work on the ribs is singularly irregular, without any apparen 
cause. The shafts in the comers of this bay are veij rc- 
markable, being triple shafts imder a single capital, and the 
spaces or channels between the shafts are filled with square 
flowers richly carved in a variety of patterns. On the out- 
side of this bay the hoodmoiilds of the Norman windows arc 
continued as strings, as in 'the nave, as far as the origins 
h«orinan buttress, but not round it nor beyond it. Ihe 
windows inserted in this bay arc "good early Decorated. 

The eastern bay of the chancel is piue Early English,' and on 
c.iroful examination U evidently an addition to the length, anu 
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does not replace an earlier bay, or an apse. It has a good 
Early English vault, with nbs and shafts, and strings, all of 
which have very decided and good Early English mouldings : 
the scdiha, piscina, and ambry, are also good specimens^ of 
that style, and the windows are single lancets. The junction 
of the old work with the new may be clearly traced both on 
the exterior and in the interior. On the exterior it takes 
place on each side, in the middle of 0 - flat buttress, which 
IS made wider than usual on this account, with a jomt 


all the way up it. In the interior the vaulting shafts m the 
angles of the Norman work caused some difficulty in the 
removal of the cast wall, which has 
been got o\er in an ingenious, yet rather 
clumsy manner, the shafts being left 
in then places, and the wall cut aw’oy^ 
behind them in an oblique direction, re- ^ ^ 

ceding to meet the new work, as may be^* p _ 
observed on the plan : to cover this awk- 1^ f 

ward junction a small arch with the zig- Ipt T 

zag cut upon it is introduced, forming a 
sort of tall panel of the intermediate space, w-- b' 
which is in fact the thickness of the ori- |f5' ill 

ginal east wall. The buttresses at the 1^ -I 

eastern angles, although flat and resem- -r-* 

bhng Norman, have veiy decided Early p "I 

Enghsh shafts recessed in the angles. r • 

Over the east window in the gable is a ^ 

small Noiman window, pr air-hole, with 

the zigzag all round it , this was probably 

in the same situation in the original east 

wall, and was used up again in the new 

w'ork. 


The vault of this eastern bay appears to have had too great 
a thrust for the strength of the walls, and additional but- 
tresses were added at the sides m the fifteenth century, 
which sufficed for a considerable period, but latterly the east 
wall was found to be thrust so much out of the upright a,s to 
becom6 dangerous, and two massive buttresses have been 
added at the east end which are more useful than ornamental, 
hut seem likely to answef their purpose. 

The large square font, with its detached shafts or legs, is 
too well known to require further description. The church 
is entirely fitted up with ojicn seats in good taste, and has 
been put into thorough repair. i. h. p. 



- B01T A MAN BCBAtXE BE ABUTB AT SIS ESS WBEN SB 
ECQAB noDTE ON TOOTS 

The chivalrous diversious of our forefathers, devised Tvitli 
admirable effect to sustain the ardour of military enterprise 
during the times of peace, appear to have been controlled by 
detailed and precise regulations. In an age when every 
of gentle descent was liable on the first occasion to be csllsd 
into active service in the field, it was most desirable that the 
sports of youth, and the brilliant passages of arms which 
formed the greatest dehght of riper years, should be ren* 
dered subservient to the nnuntenance not less of the disci- 
plme, than oj the practice, of actual warfare. 
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With a view to this object, doubtless, were the formal 
instnictions prescribed, which directed with minute precision 
the entire ceremonial of the tourney, or the battle within lists. 
The period when defined rules for observances on such occa- 
sion& were first enacted, has not been ascertained, pd none 
of those which have been prpseryed are more ancient than 
the fifteenth century. The documents now submitted to the 
readers of the Journal, are of that period. 

The curious ordinapce, relating to those favourite diversions 
of former days, termed ** Justis of pees,*' ha&iiludia jpacijica, 
or pxdes a plaisance, as distinguished from the deadly con- 
flicts, called by Pxoissart, joustes mortelles et a champ, has 
more than once been brought before the^notice of archaeolo- 
gists. The rare or costly publications, however, in which 
these and other remarkable illustrations of ancient manners, 
of the warlike practices, and military costume of our fore- 
fathers, have been given, are not accessible to all readers A 
transcript, of earlier date than the MS. from which copies of 
these documents have been supplied, has most liberally been 
placed at our disposal by the cowtesy of the Lord Hastings, 
and it is scarcely reqmsite to offer any apology for again 
bringing forward eridences of this authentic and interesting 
nature, m order to give publicity to a text more ancient than 
that heretofore known. 

The valuable volume of collections, now preserved at 
IMelton Constable, from which the following extracts have 
been derived, is in no slight degree curious, as presenting an 
assemblage of the popular subjects which composed the hand- 
book of the Enghsh gentleman, in the reign of Hemy VI. 
"With ordinances of chivalry are found therein numerous 
entries on matters of domestic economy, tables of weights 
and measures, a ready reckoner and perpetual almanac, re- 
lations of the ceremonial observed at the coronation of Henry 
, the version of the Art of War. by Vegetius, (written by 
order of Sir Thomas of Berkeley, and completed in 1408,) a 
poem upon Alexander the Great, the Epistle of the Goddess 
Othea to Hector, (both translated from the French,) and-other 
ciuious treatises. Escutcheons, of the bearing of Astley 
quartering that of Harcoiut, with a label of three files 
ermines, (?) appear repeatedly on the pages of the MS., and 
the following coat occurs on one leaf : sable, two lions rampant 
confronteg, or. Upon the stamped binding, of the earlier 
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part of the seventeenth century, appears the motto, icn die\, 
with a circle of rajs surrounding a cential compartment, novr 
■v scant, in which u as displayed, probably, the triple plume of 
the l?rince of Wales This device would gn e rise to a con 
jecture that this precious volume had passed into the po’sses 
Sion of the gallant Prince Heniy, son of James I * At some 
future occasion we hope to offer to our readers a more de 
tailed description of this cunous MS , and of the mterestmg 
lunnings which illustrate its contents , 

Tlie volume commences with instructions regarding eqmp 
ment for the jousts of peace, illustrated by a large and \ei) 
cunous illumination, re presenting two knights in the presence 
of a pnncess of Frahce, running at the barriers, and in the 
act of shivenng their strong lances, tipped with three pointed 
coronals One of them bears the cross of St George upon 
his shield, and his crest is very singular, tliree damsels en- 
closed in a basket The other knight bears a plam blue 
shield, and his crest is a harpy, ducally crowned and gorged 
The following document was guen by the late Mr Donee, in 
the Archmologia, from a volume which once belonged to Sir 
John Paston, in the reign of Edward IV, now presericd 
amongst the Lansdowne MSS in the British Museum*’ 


^ Abilment for tbe Justus of tbe pees 
^ A belme welle stufi^d, with a Crest of hys de vijs 
A peyre of platus and xzx Gyders 
A hausceraent' for Uie Bode, with sTetis 
A botton, with a tresse m (be platis 
A ccbelde corcrid, ^\ilh bis derijs 
ARercbtace'*, wuh arolle of Jedjr well stuffid 
A Maynferc, withe a ring 
A rercbn«ce, a melon 

A % ambrase, and a gaynpayne and y InckcUus 
And y dosyn ttc*<»is, and vamplatus 
And xij Grapers*, and xy Comallis and *1 Speri** 
And a Armerer willi a bamor and pynsons 


* Upon the l!j leaf are acnbblcd 
rullowinff memoriaU poiiibly of aac 
poKKiaolt of il e book. Tho naa f 
hugh port Btnr a fetae Inler 3 buck 
Mble hoopeJ or — Urjan Tnmulle— 1 

K‘aT";“ ■ 

a auH™l f* t ce qull ne do,t 
C« Im Mujenl quil ne touldro t. R 
I-M*d MS ^o 2S., f 10 Arch 


»oL *»u p. 291 It I* »1«) eopifd by S r 
Samnci >leynel in hi* Crit ral 1 oqu 7 
▼oL >1. p. IbS (p. 151 rd L 1831 ) 

* Ilauitcmcnt, Lan*d. MS Compart 
••IlatUe the nnderlaymif of • 
CotgtSTC 

* Rerebrake Lantd MS , 

* XU, Grapera, explained by S r Simoei 

Meyrick a* denoting holdtra lor lh« gtipt 
See note q infra. •, 
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Andnajlfs with a bjckorne^ 

A Goode Cowrscer and row schode® with a softe bj tte 
And a gret halter for the rayne of the brydylle 
A SadjUe welle stuffud 
And a peyre of Jamhus 

And uj dowbylle Gyrthis with dowbille bokoUus 
And a dowb lie eenguUe with dowbille bokullus 

And a rayne of ledir hungre'‘ teyyd from the horse hede un to the 
gyrthys be tWen the forther bowse of the horsce, for renassyng 
A Rennyng* paytrelle * 

A Cropere of leder hongre 
A Trappar for the Courser 
And ij servantis on horsebake welle be sayne 
And Tj servantis on fote alle in a sute 

II IS not my intention to offer here any remarks upon the 
cunoiis subject of justs, their introduction probably from 
Fnnce, or other details in connection with these chivalrous 
exhibitions which have been ably illustrated by the late !Mr 
Douce Sir Samuel Meyncl, and other writers 

At the period when the«e instructions were compiled in 
the earlier part of the fifteenth century armour of mail had 
become almost entirely superseded by plate a change which 
had commenced as early as the reign of Edward III At that 
period the legs and arms were fiist protected by rerebraces 
and vambraces, ciusses and greaves to which the globular 
breastplate or plrntron was soon added and this with the 
‘rere doss/ or back plate formed the pair of plates 
large as designated by Chaucer The pair of plates by 
which the use of an habergeon was rendered unnecessary is 
mentioned as early as 133Q amongst the armour pf Roger, 
earl of March, taken in Nottingham castle’' It is very doubt- 


I B scormila or b Jcorne was a weapon 
hav ng a head for ned with a heak or horn 
D e ther d reel on as shewn in the figure 
of B shop W IT 11 a champ on on the tepnl 
chral brass of that prelate at Sal sbury 
(Carter’s Sculpture and Painting pi 97 ) 
Bycltonie here denotes an annoiu^s tool 
for nveting a beak iron A hamer j 
hequeme j payrofpynsons. — Inrentory 
of goods delivered from the Tower S3 
Hen M Archiol toL xvl p 125 
Small b ckemes are nadied amongat 
armourers tools in the Surrey of the 
Tower of London 1060 
* Rough shod new thodd Lansd. 
MS 

** Leather of Hungary Thispasaageu 
TOL IV 


obscure Xfr Douce supposed bonse 
to be a boss on the horse s gear and S r 
S MeyncL explains renasshyng as 
curb ng or acting as a martingale The 
word may poss bly be read levassyng 
' Here a second hand has nterpolated 
the word for 

* Un peire de plates convert? dun 
diap dor une pe re des plates covertz de 
rouge samyt vj coisetz de feer See ~ 
Invent of Each, vol i p 165 The 
petition also of James Douglas to be 
allowed to procure armour from London 
for a wager of battle AD 1367 mentions 
unuin par de plats j banbergeonem 
Ac.— Ryiner tvLdlEdw III 


n li 
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fill ivlnt were the “gjders,” of which thirty were required for 
the jouster’s equipment Mr Douce offers no explanition, 
and Sir Samuel Mej-ncV supposes them to have been iden- 
tical u itli “ viuders, straps to draw together the open parts ” 
Vuiders, however, appear to have been either gus'^ets of mad, 
or overlapping plates, serving to fill up the spaces, or vuides, 
either at the elbow, or the knee joints They are thus men- 
tioned in the curious romance of Clanodes, where the knights 
are described as putting on, “after their desire, sabatjns, 
greves, cusses with voyders ” and again, in the following 
hnes, 

“ And on his arms, tynged not to wyde. 

There were Toyders fretted in the mayle, 

With cordea rounde, and of fresh entayle* ’ 

Johan Hill, armourer to Henry IV , iti his treatise, mcluded 
in the valuable illustrations of ancient state and chival^, for 
which we are indebted to the editonal care of Mr Black, 
says, “ first behoveth sabatouns, greens and cloose qwysseux, 
with voydours of plate or of mayle,” S.c , “ a pane of vaunt 
brace cloos, with voydours of mayle y fretted® ” In the in 
ventory of articles delivered out of the Tower, dated 33 Hen 
IV (1454-5), are enumerated habergeons of Meleyn, probably 
Milanese, of which three had been “ broken to make slew) sol 
Woyders and ye’s " ” „ 

The jouster wore under Jus plates o “ hauscement, or 
doublet with sleeves, serving, like sto)s, to support the hod) 
To the plates were affixed a button and clasp, termed by 
Johan Hill, a forlocke, to which the helm was fastened, so 
a blow would not easdy dislodge it from his head The sbie 
was perhaps considered a sufficient defence for the left arm. 
and accordingly complete armour appears to have been pro 
vided for the nght arm alone There is, mdeed, much obscu 
nty in the item, “a Rerebrace, with a rolle of led;^ u'e 
stuffid,” which, as Sir Samuel Meynck remarks, the reading o 
the Lansd hIS being rerebrake, “ seems to refer to a part o 
the .horse furniture, and probably to a guard fixed on toe 
crupper, to break the fall of the rider when thnist out of nu 
saddle® ” If, however, the rerebrace,” first mentioned m 


* See extract qnoted bj Sir Walter 
Scott, notes to Sir Tnstrem fytte 1 

“ncient State Ae. from 
MSS preseired m the AshraoTean Mu 
acumj presented to the Koxburgbe Club 


j Benjamin Barnard, Esq 1840 p. 5 
■ Archsol, toL xn. p 125 
o Crtical Enquiry, Tol h- p . . 

834 Sir Samuel has 
1 137) that the round ball, first teen 
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the fore^^oing enumeration, should be considered as armour 
for the i^Jper joint of the left arm, in this instance provided 
with a leathern pad or torse, possibly, for the pore convenient 
support of the shield, a question may occur in regard to the 
nature of the object, designated in the ensuing item, as “ a 
IMaynfere withe a ring ” Mr. Douce gives the following 
interpretation, adopted likewise by Sir Samuel, — “armour 
for the horse’s neck ” I have sought in vain for any mention 
of the word in the old dictionaries : it occurs in the curious 
recital by the chronicler, Hall, of the array for a tournament 
at Oxford, 1 Henry IV. “Some,” he.says, “ had the main- 
ferres^ the close gantlettes, the guissettes, the flancardes, 
droped and gutted Avith red, and other had them spekcled 
with grene ” The terms used by Hall, are, for the most 
part, those used m his own times, and with which he was 
most familiar. 

May not the “ maynfere” provided for the juster have 
been a fingered gauntlet, or main de fer, for the bridle arm, 
furnished uith a nng, through which, possibly, the “gret 
halter for the rayne of the hrydylle” might be passed^ ? To 
this item thus explained naturally succeed defences for the 
right arm, which was more exposed, and required the pro- 
tection of a rerebrace, with the singular kind of small shoulder 
shield, termed, according to Sir Samuel, the moton, serving to 
protect the arm-pit, and a vambrace. 

In this curious enumeration of requisites for the complete 
equipment of the jouster several other obscure and curious 
terras occur; for a more full explanation of which I must refer 
those who are interested in the details of mihtaiy costume to 
the learned authorities already cited 

The ordinances for the proclamation of a joust, and the eti- 
quette and customs to be observed, then follow. 


*11 To crie a Justus of Pees 

^ We berrowdys of Aruus, berynj scheldis of devijs, bere we yeve in 


tbe great seal of Edward lA’. and freqnentlj 
to be noticed lo designs of the times of 
Henry A’ll and Henry A’lII , such as the 
tournament roll of 2 Hen Vill , may be 
the rerehrahe, destined to assist the luught 
ill recovering his seat. It often has the 
form of a large globular hell, or grrlot, 
apjiarently ill smted for such a purpose 
See the representation of a henchman 
leading a horse,<roni the roll above men- 
tioned, in Mr Shaw's beautiful Dressea 


and Decorations 

r " J/ono «ft/erro,anirongauntleU” Flo- 
no, Ital Diet. In Latin, manica ferrea. 
“Alainefaires, russet, white,” are enume- 
rated with pass-guards, vainplates, white 
abort gauntlets, and body armour, in the 
Surrey ofthe Tower, 16b0 Tlietermdoes 
not occurin the descriptions otbortt armour 
in the same document — Cnt. Enqu., rol 
»u p 107. 
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knowlache un.to alle Gentille men of name and of armus, That ther ben vj 
Gentilmen of name and of armus, that for the gret desire and worscbippe 
that the sayde vj Gentilmen hath taken up pon them to be the uj day of 
Jlay nex comyng, be fore the by and myghtty redowttyd ladys and Gen 
tylle wymmen, in thya hey and most honorabulle Court And m thayre 
presens the sayde vj Gentilmen there to a pere at ii of the belle, be fore 
noone, and to Juste a yens alle comebs with oute, on the sayd day, un to 
Tj of the belle at after noon 

And then be the a vise of the sayde ladys and Gentille wymmen,to yeue 
un to the best Juster with oute A Diamunde of ixl h 

And un to the nexte the best Juster a mbe of xx h 

And un to the thyrde welle Juster a saufier of .x li And on the sayde 
day, there heyng offecera of armis schuyng thayre mesure of thayre spens 
garnyst. That ys, Cornalle, wamplate, and grapers 9, alle of a syse, that they 
schalle Juste with and that the sayde Comers may take the lengthe of the 
sayde spens, with the a vise of the aayde offecera of arrays, that schalle he 
m defferant un to alle parteye on the sayde day 

^ The comyng in-to the felde 

^ The VJ Gentilmen most com in to the felde vn helmyd', audtheyre 
helmus borne be fore them, and thayre servantis on borsbake, beryag 
eyther of tham a spere garaiste, that is the sayde vj spens, the wbechs the 
sayde servantis schalle ride be>fore them in to the felde And as the sayde 
VJ Gentilmen ben cum be fore the ladyys and Geutilwimmen, Then schalle 
be sent an harawde of armus up un to the ladys and Gentille mmmea, 
sayyng in this wise Hey and royghtti, redowtyd and rjghte worschypfuHe 
ladys and Gentylwymmen these .vj Gentille men ben come in to yowre 
presens, and recommaundit bam alle un to yowr goode grace, lu as lowh 
wyse as they can, be sechyng yow for to gyffe un to nj , the best Justers 
with owte, a Diamownd, and a Rube, and a sauffer, un-to them that ye 
thenk best can deserve hit 

^ Thenne this message is doon then the vj Gentille men goythe un to 
the tellws*, and do on theyr helmus And when the hanawdis cri, a lostelle, 
a lostelle, then schalle alle the vj Gentille men with m un helme them be 
fore the sayde ladyys, and make tbeyre a beisans, and go horn un to ther 
loggyngus, and chaunge them 

^ Now he com the Gentylle men withe oute in to the presens 
of the ladyys 

^ Then comyth forthe a lady, be the a vise of alle the ladys and Gentille 
wymmen, and yevis the Dyamund un to the beste Juster with oute, sayyng 
in thi^ wise, sere, these ladys and Gentille wymmen thank yow for yowre 


' Jiampicotti! a graper or a claspe of 
non —TV Tl omas, ItaL Grammar, 1548 
Unhemsyd. — Lanad. MS 
* Tilt house t Douce and Meynck. 
I fohahly a kind of ihed or stall, for the 
conrenicnce of the combatants stick as is 
seen m the woodcut here pven it may 
I avc been so called from its banng 


consisted chiefly of a sloping roof in ol^ 
French, teil, or lauhsse, the sides being 
dosed hy curtains or blinds It 
to hare served the same purpose as the 
“chayer in Johan Hill s curious Irestise 
to which the combatant retired 
bym and his counsaille svtpnne he i» r®® 

> men into the feclde 
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dysport and j owre gret labur, that ye hiTC this day in thayre presens ; and 
the sayde ladijs and Gentylle wjmmen sayjn that je have beste Just this 
day ; therefore the sayde ladys and Gentylle wymraen gyff yow this Dia- 
munde, and sende jow myche worscbyp and joye of yowre lady Thus 
BchalU be doon with the Rube and the Sauffer, un-to the other .ij. ncx the 
bestJusters: this don. 

^ Then schalle the harraude of arAus stonde up alle on hey, and schalle 
sey withe a hey voyce, Johne hatlie welle Justyd, Rycharde hathe Justyd 
better, and Thomas hathe Justyd best of alle. 

^ Then schalle he, that* the. Diamonde ys gyf un-to, he schalle tahe a 
lady by the honde, and be-gynnythe the daunce : and when the ladijs hathe 
dauncyd as longe as hem lykythe, then spicys and wyne and drynke. And 
than a-aoyde. 

Tlie just, thus held in the presence of courtly dames, 
appears to have been the least perilous of the chivalrous 
sports of this nature, in which our forefathers took so great 
delight 5 although, doubtless, many, like Syr Perceval, were 
victims of the imtoward accidents m such rude encounter. 
The skill of the combatant mainly consisted in keeping his 
saddle, in spite of the rude shock to which he was exposed 
from the heavy spear of his opponent; the danger was, indeed, 
diminished by the substitution of a coronel, or, as Hall the 
chronicler terms it, a cronet, m place of a sharp point*. This 
however, formed with several blimt points, and resembling m 
some degree a little crown, whence the name is supposed to 
have been derived, must have fallen with a force difficult to be 
resisted, even with the greatest assistance afforded to the 
jouster by a saddle formed expressly for the purpose with 
immoderately high arsons, and projections on either side of 
the thigh. Every precaution was moreover taken by strict 
rules against all unfair advantages on these occasions, such 
as the Qcdiuauca enacted by the constable of England, John, 
earl of Worcester, by command of Edward TV., a document 
full of curious information in regard to the subject under con- 
sideration®. 


* One of the earliest and most interest- 
ing lUustradona of the use of the coronel 
is supplied by the beautiful sculptured 
casket of iroty, in the possession of Seth 
VV Sterenson, Esq , F S A., of Norwich, 
exhibited, by Ins kind permission, at the 
late annual meeting of the Institute It is 
seen also on a curious ivory casket at 
Goodrich Court, pven in Skelton’s lllns- 
trstions, roL i ^ xi The coronel is well 
shewn in the lUuminalion, repicseoting a 


joust, in Ashmolean MS 761, engraved 
in the niustrations of State and Chivalry, 
before cited, and incorrectly in Dallaway's 
Heraldry m England, p. 77. It appeara 
also in the drawings in Ilotts'a Roll of the 
Achievements of Richard Beauchamp, 
Cott.MS. Julius, E. rV'. Strutt’s Horda, 
To1 lupl xi.,xxxTi See also the Jousters 
in the Triumph of Maximilian, plates 45— 

■ Strutt has given this m the Horda, 
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In a later part of the valuable MS for vrliich rre are m 
debted to Lord Hastings, another document is found, of the 
same nature as that -winch has been submitted to our readers, 
and not less deservmg of attention This likewise has keen 
repeatedly printed*, but the transcript preserved m the Astlej 
book is more ancient than the copy m a IMS in the British 
Museum, communicated to the io-chtEologia by Mr Douce, 
well known, as havmg snpphed to Sir Samuel hlejTick the 
text of a most instructive and mterestmg treatise regarding 
military costume, which has afforded valuable aid to auti 
queries throughout Europe in this obscure subject of re 
search^ 


How a man scLalle be annyd at h«9 ese, when he schal fighte on foots 
He Bchal have noo echurte up on him, hut a dowhelet of Fustean IjTiyd 
with satene, cutte fulls of boolis the dowhelet musts be strongeli boundeD 
there the poyntia muste he setts ahoute the greet of the arme, and the 
h(e)ste before and behynde , and the gussetis of mayle muste be sowid un 
to the dowhelet mthe bought of the arme, and undirthe arroe the anuyngfi 
poyntis muste he made of fyne twyne, suche as men make stryngie for 
crossehowes, and they muste be trussid smalle, and poyntid as poyntis 
Al«o they muste be wexid with cordeweneris coode*, and than they welle 
neythir recche* nor breke Also a payre hosyne of stamyn sengille, and a 
peyre of shorte hulwerkis of tbynne blanket, to put ahoute his kneys fot 
chawfynge of his lighernes* Al«o a payre of shone of thikke cordewene, 
and they muste be frette with smal wbipcorde thre knottis up on a corde, 
and thre coordis muste be faste sowid un to the hele of the shoo, and 
cordis in the myddille of the eoolc of the same shoo, and that therbebe 
twene the frettis of the heele and the frettis of the mj ddille of the shoo the 
space of thre fyngris 


To arme a man 

Firste, ye muste sette on Sabatoncs, and tye hem up on the shoo wit 
smale poyntis that wol breke And then gnffus, and then quisses, and 
then the breche of mayle And then touletis And then brest And then 
Tamhras And then rerehras And then glovys And then hange his 


ToLiii.p.126 from Hail MS 1776 and 
Sir Samuel Meyrick jnve* the same docu 
inent,with large addjtjoBS from s MS in 
the College of Arms , Cntical Loqu^ Tol 
ii* p* 147 

* Mr Douce s text U taken fromLansd. 
MS 28S ArthiEoL, toL xtu p 293 

r Remarks on the ancient mode of pul* 
uog on Armour, ArchioL, voL xx p 496 
Cnt Lnqg . voL 11. p. 157 

* Cordenen wex, Lansd. 3IS * Code, 
sowterys »ex eneiina —Prompt. Parr 

opajoisch code u one of numcroui an 


gredients to be used in making • P’*. 

entreet' or salre — Sloane JtS •“1 ' 
17 ‘ Tlut commane, Angb "" 

Sioane MS 5 , » 

• • Rechynne.aslethyr 
-Prompt Parr ‘I ratcl.e, I ••««« 
out a length. If it be to shorte, « 
out —Palsgrave, Ecla rc de U hogv 
Prancoyse 

* Leg bamcis, Lansd MS „ 

« Fyver Douce pruits this word fyoe. 

from £.aasd 31S 
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dac-ffere upon hts right Bide And then bis ahorte swerde upon the lyfte 
side, m a rounde rynge, alle nakid to puUe it oute lightli And then putte 
bis cote upon his hak And then his ba-unet pynnid up on two greet staphs 
before the breste with a dowbiUebokdle behynde up on the bak, for to make 
the basinet siite juste And then bis longe swerde in his hande And then 
his pensille in his hande peyntid of seynt George, or of cure lady, to blesse 
him with as he goolh towarde the felde, -mil in the felde 

The day that the Pelaunf* and the defendaunt shalle Bghte, avhat they 
shal hare with hem in to the felde 
A tente muste he pight i^ the felde 
Also, a cheyre 
Also, a ba'iyne 
Also Tj loTes of bread 
Also, ij galones of wyne 
Also, a messe of mete, flesshe, oi fisshe 

Alflo a horde, and a peyre trestehs, to selte lus mefe and drjmke on 

AI&o a horde clothe 

Also, a knyf for to kutte his mete 

Also, a cuppe to drynke of 

Also, a glaa with a drynke made. 

Also a dosen tresses of armynge poyntis 

Also an hamyr, and pynsones, and a bicome 

Also, smale nayles a dosene 

Also, a longe swerde, shorte swerde, and dagger 

Also, a kerchif to hele the riser of bis basinet 

Also, a penselle to bere in his hande, of bis avowrye* 

Sir Samuel Meynck h-ts left little to be said by way of com- 
ment on these cunous documents, in addition to bis detailed 
and instructive remarks already cited, and to which those who 
may he interested in such researches are referred for a satis- 
factory explanation He has given also an illustrative plate, 
in -uhich all the portions of armour, and the arms above enu- 
merited, are clearly displayed The obscunties of this ancient 
ordinance may be elucidated by the examination of a cunous 
illuminated drawing in the Astley MS , of which a representa- 
tion IS offered to our readers The combatant here appears 
standing under a lodge, or open bmldmg, m the very act of 


^ Appellant 

• ‘ Aeouene espSce de bal ou tntcTle 
foDctton et charge d avou§ protect on &c 
en baa. lat advoeari^ — -Roquefort In 
the manner of bury ng great pertons in 
ancient times it is directed to provide 
banners of the Trinity our Lady St 
George, ‘ a baner of the saynt that was 
bis advoure and a baner of h s armes — 


Cott MS Julus B 12 In the account 
of<be funeral procession of Henry VII it 
IS related that foni banners were earned, 
wh ch were the king s avowries being 
of the Tnmty our Lady St George and 
a fourth not desenbed. — Harl MS 3501 
‘Avowe sign fies the patron saint of a 
cr^orcompany — Blomet Hist ofNorw , 
ToLu p 97 
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being amied for tlie single combat on foot His attendant 
kneels on one side, and is engaged apparently in tying an 
arming point, serving to fasten the “ breche of mail to his 
fustian doublet The precise fashion of the “ gussetis of 
mayle” is shewn , they are sewn on to the doublet m the bend 
or “bought of the arme, and nndir the arme,” for the protec- 
tion of the elbow joints and the arm pits The sabatons of 
steel are upon his feet, and his legs are already protected hy 
“giiffus,” and “qmsses,” greaves, cuLSses, and genomllieres 
At his side is the “ horde and a peyre trestehs,” the convenient 
moveable table, which, even m the convivial halls of our fore 
fathers in the fifteenth century, was more commonly found 
than the fixed table on a frame, or ‘ table dormant, ’ such as 
we now use ‘ Upon this board are displayed the visored 
basinet, and the “ brest,” formed ivith a demi placcate, to gne 
additional strength, and possibly, phability to the lower part 
To the breast plate is attached a skirt of five narrow plates 
termed taces, to which most frequently, but not invanably at 
this period were appended small overlapping .plates, termed 
tuilles, or tuiUettes, (“touletis,”) from their resemblance to 
tiles^ With these principal parts of the smt are seen the 
pauldrons, formed of numerous narrow overlapping plates the 
rerebraces, vambraces, and coutes, or coudieres with large 
wings, as they were termed, (the complete armour for each arm 
being fastened together, forming one piece,) and the gauntlets 
which are not divided into fingers To the left pauldron is 
attached a large hexagonal plate, of elegant fashion the 
moton) with incurved edges and a central knob , this was de 
vised as an additional protection to tlie arm pit Some defence 
of this kind, vaiying much in form, had been m i^se from the 
earliest mtroduction of plate armour in the form of a roundel 
it appears frequently durmg the fourteenth century, and it was 
even worn with the singular ailettes of the tunes of Edward II 
Subsequently, it assumed the form of an escutcheon or that 
of an oblong shell The late Mr Kemch adopted the desig 
nation of emerase, or gonfanons, as applicable to this piece of 
armour, but I am inclined to t hink that, if not the moton, they 
may be the objects termed bnsers, bracheres, or brathens, thus 
described m the directions, “How a knyth s^de be armyt and 


'Compare the representation of tie Geflrey Fransham (Cotraan ) anil 

a ngle romhat between Earl lUchird and othe? memorfals , 

Sr Pandoir Strutt a Ilorda pi xx f Add t. MS m Brjt. ilns. 6752 f 
the sepulcl ral hrastes of S r S mon Fel 
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tonnny Item, bncl.ei« Uct to Uie schuldres of the ciijiie.” 
orleitiicrn cuu-iss" They ere not to be 'nom by the esquire 
The ancient Trench tat of this lery curious doeiunent gives 
“ Imcellels" as the oiiginal term The armour ,n the dln- 
minifion ivhicli Ins been dcsciibcd, is of polished steel, for- 
merly designated as white armour, and the niarpn of each 
plate IS glided, a decoration frequently used in the times of 
Henry V , and, probably, during the reign of liis predeces- 
sor Lastly, must be mentioned 
the two long handled u eapons Hi 

which appear behind the hoard !i li 

on trestles, and rest asainst the . j } 1\,^ ^ 


wall of the lodge m which the 
combatant is standing One of 
these IS the militaiy axe, oi 
/lac/ie d annes, a very favour- 
ite weapon in single combats 
during the fifteenth century, 
and one which m times of woi 
was frequently earned by the 
leader, or by captains of binds 
It has heen abeady brought 
under the notice of our readers 
in the ainoua subject from 
Rous’s Beiuclnmp Roll, repic- 
sentmg the memorable fight 
performed by Eiil Richard at 
Veiona* By the kindness of 
the Hon Richard Neville, I 
am enabled to give a repre- 
sentation of a curious speci 
men of this rare weapon, re 
cently purchised by him from 
the old collections at Debden 
Hill, Essex, the seat of Sir 
Enncis Ymcent, Bart It is of 
.somewhat later date than the 
Asfley hIS , and may be attn- 

* Hail MS (5149 £ 46 It is pnnted 
TO Anliaol vol xs p 510 andMejiAs 
Cnt. Enqu volj*p 133 
' See Archaological Journal Tol i p. 

VOI IT T 1 



287 It roTinq one of tl e emlellislunents 
o! Mr SI aw 8 ctoice work on Dresses 
and DecorM ons See also Strutt a 
Uorda toI in pi iv fig C p 44 
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buted to the early^part of the sixteenth century ; it has on one 
side a strong maid, cut into four blunt teeth m place of the 
axe-blade, a fashion of no uncommon occurrence at an earlier 
period*^. A round projecting plate, called the burr, serving as 
a protection to the left hand of the combatant, and impeding 
its slippmg down too dose upon the head of the hach, may 
usually be seen, and sometimes a second ring is to be distin- , 
guished, intended to keep the right hand in its proper position, 
towards the lower extremity of the haijdle. The mditary axe 
is very rarely to be found in armouries ; there is an early ’ 
specimen at Warwick castle, in the porter’s lodge, but de- 
prived of its long handle ; and another remarkable weapon of 
this kind is preserved m the Miisee de rArtillerie at Paris. 
It is of very beautiful workmanship ; the burr is in the form 
of a large English rose, and it has been supposed to have be- 
longed to Edward IV. More probably it was a weapon used 
by Henry VIII., who delighted in single combats and pas- 
sages of arms, and it is possible that it might have been used . 
by him m some memorable contest in one of the gorgeous 
celebrations which occurred during his visits to France. 

With the axe may be seen in the drawmg m Lord Hw* 
tings’ MS., another long-handled weapon, with a double- 
edged blade like a large spear, and a burr immediately 
beneath the blade. Possibly this may be intended to repre- 
sent the weapon termed in the French' text of the Ordi- 
nance of Thomas of Woodstock, concerning single combats, ft 
" of weapons assigned by tlie court, and m 

the English version “spore,'’ or “glave.” The glaive, how- 
ever, was properly a weapon of a different form to that here 
represented ; it had one cutting edge only, like a large knife. 

Amongst those w’hosc valiant deeds in single combat haie 
been most lionourably mentioned in ancient clironiclcs and 
romances, as 

^“doughty of dede, 

A Btyffe b^y one a stede, 

Wapynes to welile,” 

there is none perhaps more renowned than the gallant knigbt, 
ancestor of, the noble possessor of the hIS. from which tlics® 


— -vui.uu, •»e wjoniwo iupportew, and innnouattd by *. 

P»rdy cMttd with Th# TJ.ew were Urge teorn* »t ihe end 


V..J1 WHO DTSis. -10# iJiere were urge feom* • ,i, 

handle 1. omeroented with fitcin-de-l)t. handle, icrYinp, like ihe bur,Wk«P“* 
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interesting documents have been supplied. I hope, by the 
same obbging permission, which has enabled me to bring 
them before the readers of the Journal, to draw from this 
source further illustrations of the manners and enterprise of 
the chivalrous times of Henry VI., especially as displayed in 
the feats of anus of Sir John de A«tley. albert way. 


NOTICES OE ANCIENT ORNAMENTS AND 
APPLIANCES OP SACRED USE. 

THE SUPER-ALTAR, ALTARE AaATICUM, ITINERARIUW, PORTATILE, 
GESTATORIUM, LEVATICUlf, PARATUM, OR TABULA ITINBRARIA. 

Proji an ancient period it appears to have been customary 
in the Christian Church to appropriate, for the solemn service 
of the Eucharist, a tablet or portable substitute for the fixed 
altar, to be used as convenience might require. Some litur* 
gical writers have considered that the origin of this practice 
mav be traced only to tUc eighth century, but it is higlily 
pro"bable, as Dom Martene has remarked, that it existed even 
in the early ages of the Chiueh. As soon ns the primitive 
simplicity of Christian faith had given place to the feeling by 
which matters of external observance became regarded as of 
essential importance, perhaps even before temples were devoted 
to Christian worship, although it had become customary to set 
apart certain suitable vessels for the most solemn of Christian 
rites, the notion arose probably that the consecration of the 
elements upon tables of ordmary and profane use might be 
inconsistent with the reverence due to so sacred a service. 
Hence, doubtless, even in the early times of dispersion and 
persecution, and whenever access -to a consecrated church n as 
impracticable, the custom originated to which must be traced 
the use of the swper-altare m the Latm, as also oT the 
avTifilvaiov, m the eastern Church. 

There can be no question that this attention to due solemnity 
in the celebration of this holy Sacrament was also obscn'cd, so 
far as circumstances permitted, hythe zealous advocates of the 
failh through whose mission intolicathen lands, the knowledge 
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0 f Christianity reached the most remote parts of Europe Thus, 
according to the relation of Bede, the two British missionaries 
the white and the black Hewald, who took put with Wilbrord 
in his pious cndeavoiu to introduce the faith into the bar 
barons regions of northern Europe, having been detected 
through their daily offenng of the Eucharistic sacrifice for 
which purpose they had provided themselves with sacred 
vessels and a tabula dedicated 4as a substitute for an altar 
suffered cruel martyrdom amongst the ancient Saxons, m the 
seventh century* 

Amongst the earliest evidences of the use of the super altar 
in our own country the curious relations of the anonymous 
monastic chronicler, and of Reginald of Durham respecting 
the translation of the remains of St Cuthbert to the new 
church at Durham, m the year 1104 deserve especially to be 
noticed They have given a detailed account of the state in 
which his remains were then fourid with the vestments and 
sacred objects deposited with them at Lmdisfame, A D 683 
including a small golden chalicc, a paten and a silver altar 
The tomb m Durham cathedral supposed to contam the 
remams of St Cuthbert, was opened m the year 1827 1 they 
were then found wrapped in nch pontifical vestments, and 
upon the breast of the corpse had been deposited a small 
portable altar of oak, covered with silver plate curiously onia 
mented and bearing an mscnption It is remarkable that on 
the wood itself was also found part of an mscnption concealed 
by the metal coating as if it likewise had been used as a 
portable altar, previously to being thus decorated ^Ir Raine 
has given a detailed account and representation of this re 
markable rehc, now 'preserved m the Chapter Library at 
Durham® It has been recorded that a similar portable altar, 
formed of two pieces of wood fastened together with silver 
nails and inscribed, almc trinitati agie sophib sancte 
UARiE, was found in the tomb of Acca bishop of Hexham 
opened about the year 1000, Acca died AD TdO"* Ibere 
can be bttle doubt that the primitive bishops were accustomed 
to calry such altars with them in the visitation of their flock 


* Habei tes seeum Tascula et tabnlam 
al^tamTicededicaUm. — H sLEce! Aog 
la, T c 10 ® 


Habet aecum in sepulcro altare ar 
genlettmet corporaba. — Regin Blonaeh 
n nelm 1 belln« c K The anenymou 
huory pr nted n th \e{a Sanctoutn 


IS closely m accordance 


mens Marti — 

r th th s account. . 

« Sa nt Cuthbert by the Rer 
lane Durl am 1828 p 
^ S m Dun. Senp o 


OP plaieei. 
, Decetn 
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dwelling in remote places, when few clmrches as yel existed 
in Britain, or in their joume}Tngs to extend the knowledge of 
the faith, and thus provided, so far as it was then practicable, 
for the solemn performance of those rites by which they sought 
to impress the minds of their half barbarous converts with 
reverence. • * 

Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, in his Capitula, promulgated 
in 857 , distinctly enjoined that no priest should celebrate 
mass upon an altar which 'had not received episcopal conse- 
cration. He instructed bis clergy, in case of necessity, until 
churches and altars should be dedicated, or in chapels which 
might not be thought to require consecration, to provide a 
tablet of marble, or of black stone, or “ de litio honestissimo,” 
(slate of the best quality ?) according to their ability, upon 
which, after it had been brought to receive consecration by 
himself, the sacred mysteries might be celebrated consistently 
with the rites of the Church*. To the same effect are in- 
junctions found in the Capitularia of Charlemagne, in regard 
to the mass, and the use of portable altars duly consecrated 
by a bishop, whenever in time of war, or during a journey, 
celebration in a church might not he practicable. An altar 
of this kind, supposed to have been used by Charlemagne 
himself dming his wars, was preserved in the monastery of 
St. Emmeran, at Ratisbon^ 

In subsequent ages the use of the portable altar appears to 
have become very prevalent, owing, probably, to the deficiency 
of churches, the increase of monastic establishments, the pre- 
scribed usage that required frequent celebration of mass by 
every priest, whilst it was never performed upon the same 
altar twice during the day, except on some extraordinary 
occasion. The crusades also, and other causes, of which the 
'fimlts of file present notice wifi not permit a detailed investi- 
gation, occasioned the more frequent use of the tahula iiine’ 
raria, and the restrictions by which the Church sought to 
limit the concession of such a privilege by bishops, frequently 
sought by those who desired, for mere personal convenience, 
the facility of celebration in their own dwellings. 

Various usages and regulations* were observed in the for- 
mation of the supcr-altar, at different times. In our omi 
country, it would appear from the facts which have been 
stated, that in early ages it was formed of wood, cased and 

* Horj, nroni liturp , hb l c 20 » Coiwtit Carol! Magnl, ad fincin. 
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orn'vmented ■with metal, in later times it was cu'stomar) tliat 
it should be of stone, for the sahe of greater stabihtj, is aho 
in conformity with certain symbolical proprieties The relics 
of martyrs were usually enclosed within it the stone was 
properly to be of one undivided piece, firmly fixed upon a 
suitable stand or substraionu'n of wood or metal® In the 
curious list of sacred ornaments presented to the church of 
Exeter by Bishop Leofnc, who removed the see thither from 
Creditoii, AD 1050, is mentioned an altar of bone, described 
in the Anglo Saxon original as “gebonede altar,” doubtless 
of the portable kind'* llie letters of Ivo, bishop of Chartre<! 
towards the close of the eleventh century, as also those of 
St Anselm, supply some curious eiidence in regard to the 
super altar It was required that its dimensions should be 
sufficient to receive the chalice and the consecrated host*, ui 
some instances it was of very moderate size, such as the mtar 
of St Cuthbert, which appears by the representation which 
Mr Rame has given, to have measured about 6 in bj 5 in 
An altar of small dimensions, preserved in the monastery of 
St Laurence at Liege, is described by Doni Martenc ns formed 
of green stone^ measuring 2 in by 3 in , witli an 
upon brass recording its dedication, AD 1137, by RoduJf, 
bishop of Liege, and this distich 

Hic datur ipse Jesus ammarum potus et esus 

Ilec tibi Bit cara cm caro fit, cnicis ara* 

In later times it was ordained at the Council of Milan that 
the length of the portable altar should be at least 20 in hy 
1C in m width Dora Martene lias given several ancient 
forms or ordines for the consecration of tlie tabula or 
tlinerartus, shewing that relics were usually enclosed m a 
cavity termed sepulcrum, but according to the custom of some 
churches no relics were required Ihc benediction was nc 
compamed by ceremonies similar to those customary m 
consecration of fixed altars, and five crosses were traced citl cr 


* Chirlfi ilie Bald pmenled to the 
cl UTch of Su Den « accord to the 
»ne ent Inrentor e* of that tnoDa«ter> a 
]orUb1e altar of porphyry of aquare form 
”* j ***'’“* "S upon four feet, 

and eonunng reUca— ’ artene Itwaa 
»ery un » al lo fonn »uch an altar » tl 

feet M 1 al le lo render it inaceore Tl ere 
•a« hoveeer tucl an alur in tl e Ireitury 


of lorV Mnater— Mon Angl 
^ h Mon Angl lom i p "'’i 


• Saperaliar s ^ 

beanl, lupcr que eclcbratur • ^ ^ 

inter ampla. 


-Cone I Sarsh- 
‘ Dp Vnt qu. n U 11 
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with holy water or chrism upon the angles, or cornnay and in 
the middle of the stoned 

Many curious evidences exist in ancient inventories and 
documents illustrative of the prevalent use of the super-altar, 
its varied form and decoration. It was mostly of quadran- 
gular shape, but in the h^t of beueiactors to the abbey of 
St. Alban’s, compiled towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, one of circular form is described, presented by a 
noble lady, and traditionally supposed to have been used by 
St. Augustine. “ Bomina Petromlla de Benstede dedit Sancto 
Albanounum super altare rotundum de lapide jaspidis subtus 
et in circuitu argento inclusum ; super quod, ut fertur, sanc- 
tus Augustinus Anglorum Apostolus celebravit.” Petronilla 
IS represented in a marginal illumination, holding the object 
presented by her ; the round stone is coloured with vermilion, 
speckled with white; it is enclosed -uithin a gdt margin, 
having on one aide a ring, by which it might be held or sus- 
pended. According to the propoiUon of the drawing, this 
altar might measure about a foot in diameter®. 

A veiy remarkable super-altar was preserved at Glaston- 
bury, until the Reformation, as appears by the list of jewels 
and precious objects, the plunder of the monasteries, delivered 
to Henry VIII., on May 15, 255{?. It is described as ''a 
superaltare garnished with silver and gilte, and parte golde, 
called the Greate Saphire of Glastonberye." The history of 
this curious relic has been preserved by Williara of Malmes- 
bury, who designates it as the altar of Saint David, arch- 
bishop of Menevia, “ quod diettur vulgo, Saphinis.” It was 
supposed to have been one of four gifts received by the saint 
from the patriarch of Jerusalem, -whither David, in compliance 
with a miraculous warning, had journeyed, and received con- 
secration as bishop from the patriarch’s hands. On his de- 
parture he was presented with this ** altare consecratum, in 
quo Dominicum corpus sacrabat,” a bell, a pastoral staff, and 
a tunic ; the patriarch, observing that these objects might be 
burdensome during his journey, promised that he would con- 
vey them to St. David’s dwelling j and according to the legend 
they were conveyed to him by angels. St. David presented 
the altar to Glastonbury”. 


* De Atttiqu. Bit, lib. ii, c 17. 

“ Cott Mi m Mu*. But. Niio, D. 
'Ti'.f 101, b. * 


Gni. Malraesb de Anliqu. Olaslon 
fi. Hearne, toI. l Ji. 40. This altar^ 
having been concealed during the wars 
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The early historians record the donation to various cliurcbcs 
in England, of objects of a very precious description, descrihcd 
as altana aurea, such as that which was bestowed upon the 
church of Glastonbury^ by Ina, king of the West Saxons, esti- 
mated at 264 pounds of gold, and the altars with relics, giicn 
to Waltham Abbey by Harold, of which one was of gold ; 
they were carried away to Normandy by the Conqueror*. 
Another costly altar of gold was presented to Glastonhurj by 
Abbot Herlewin, at the commencement.of the twelfth century; 
and Wilham of hlalmesbuiy describes the astonishment of a 
foreigner, xiho inspected it, (“ altare, quod, cum Johanni Cre- 
mensi ostensum enonmtate precii ejus hebetasset aninnim,” 
fire.,) affirming that, at Rome, it would be valued at a hundred 
marks of gold. These, and other hke altana, were probably 
altars of the portable land. 

The super-altars, described in the ancient inventories of 
churches in our countiy, were chiefly fonued of precious 
stones, or costly marbles. In the treasury’ of York Minster, 
the folloiving altars were found at the Dissolution. “ Unura 
super altare prctiosum de jaspide, omntum in ciraimfcrcntiis 
cum argento et auro, ac lapidibus pretiosis, opens subtili’ 
Item, j superaltarc de rubeo jaspide, fire. Item, ij super 
altaria de rubeo marmorc, omato cum argento, quorum j stot 
super mj. pedes argenti, et altcrura sine pedibus, super qucni 
S. Johannes celebra’vit, qunndo sibi apparuit Spiritus Saiictus 
ut in sua legenda patet**.” Herbert, archbishop of Canterhun’, 
who died AD. 1205, presented an "altare gestatoniun dc 
lapidc calcedoiiio‘ 1 .” In the inventory of the trcasiuy of 
St. Paul’s, London, AD. 1295, is found the item, "Super* 
altare dc jaspide oruatum capsa argentca dcaimita, et dcdiwta 
in honorc bcate Marie ct omnium Virginum." At the altar 
before the cross, " in nquilonari,” was found “ unimi super* 
altare dc Loys,” or slate, the same material which appe^ 1° 
lia\c been Scsignated by Archbishop Hincraar ns htium; 
several like ornaments were found at other altars, and three 
in tlic church of St. Faith, in the crypts'. Occasionally, 
contrary’ to customary’ usage, super-altars were formed of 


»*• founa *Ba richly »domed hy Abbot 
Hftiry ibont the ycir 1125, In (he time. 
• nen IhJl hutonui wrote. 

• Cul M.lme,h. Jc Vntiqu. CUstOB. 
•A Iletrae H»rL MS. 3710 
Mon AngL, »ol. [,i « 174 


tore., roh ICS (. „ . j.., 

» Dugd.le.^l.t.cfSt.^^nl■|Cit^'^'*'; 
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wood of some rare quality, instead of stone, such ns tlic 
“ij. Tables dc yban (ebon)) pro supcraltnr’s,” valued at 
twenty shillings, in the Ivnleudairs of the Lvchcqiicr, bidw 
IIL, A.D. 1338. 

Many other notices might be brought together regarding 
su])cr-‘allaria, used in England, •such ns occur in invento- 
ries of the treasuries of cathedral churches, of the collegiate 
chapel at Windsor, token in 1381*, and the lists of benefac- 
tions to various cIiuecImS, frcjiiicntly recorded by monastic 
chroniclers. The examples already cited may, howc\cr, suf- 
fice to shew of what materials these altars were formed, and 
the costly nature of their decoration. Several ancient altars 
of this kind still exist, ucU deserving of the attention of the 
antiquary, as reinaikable examples of \arious artistic processes, 
or of symbolical design. Of one of tbese, now in onr own 
country, I am enabled, by the kindness of tbc present posses- 
sor, the Rev. Dr. Rock, to offer representations in illustnition 
of these notices. This highly curious super-altar, or “ altarino 
vescovile portatilc,” as it is designated by the Count Cicog- 
nara, in whose collection it fonncrly was, is formed of oriental 
jasper, enclosed in silver,' most beautifully ornamented u ith 
nielli, and ornaments engraved, pounced, or repon^s. At 
the four angles appear representations of the elements per- 
sonified as females, crowned, and bearing npjiropriatc sym- 
bols ; oh the upper margin is the Agnus Dei, the blood issuing 
from its breast, and received in a chalice ; beneath is the holy 
dove, standmg upon an altar. On either side of the lamb is 
introduced a figure of an angel, one liolding the globe or 
mound, surmounted by a double cioss, the other bearing a 
sceptre, symbols of sovereignty. The perfection and delicacy 
of workmanship, both in the nielli and the varied stippling 
oY fhe field in the various^ compartments, some of which arc 
finely cross-hatched, others. being pounced with circles, or 
minute chevrons, ns also the elegant foliated ornaments of the 
base, of which some notion may be obtained from the accom- 
panying woodcuts, render this object one of the most curious 
existing specimens of the skill of the Italian orefei during the 
thirteenth century. Its dimensions are about 12 in. by 
in. It was formeily in the possession of the Cardinal Bessa- 


* Mon Angl.toin lu. Eccl CalUg.p served with the relics 
Several super.altars of jet (deGcte Durham, enumerated 1 1 
nigro— de geetl) and of jasper were pre- Bede, cd Smiili, p. 7^^ 
toi IV. 
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none, who, shortly after the council of Tlorence, AD 1439 
was appointed commendatario of the monastery of Avellana 
he presented to the church of that abbey the remarkable 
altar now in Dr Rock’s possession, with other precious orna 
ments, described in the ancient records of Avellana Count 
Cicognara has published s very elaborate fac simile of the 
upper part of tins super altar, and of the nielli in his Memoirs 
relative to the History of Chalcography* 

Several other ancient super altars exist on the continent, 
one bearing a very envious inscription, is preserved m the 
De Bruges collection at Pans It is of the thurteentb cen 
tury Monsieur de Caumont describes another, in the church 
of Faye I’Abbesse, Dep des Deux Sevres, tiaditionally sup 
posed to have been used by St Hilanus, m the visitations of 
his diocese It is an oblong piece of marble framed with 
metal, and has a handle affixed to the upper side“ Tno 
ancient super altars are preserved m the church of Conques 
(Aveyron) The more ancient is iormed of agate ornamented 
with enamelled plates, the other is of porphyry, bearing an 
inscription which records its dedication in the year IlOu 
These have been minutely described by tbe Abbe Texicr m 
the Annales Archeologiques, pubhslied by Monsieur Didron* 
Another, probably of the eleventh centuiy, exists in the col 
lection of M Leven, at Cologne’' Its decorations are very 
curious, exliibiting personidcations of the four rivers df Para 
dise, with figures of angels and seraphim 

The term super allure, it must be observed, occasionally 
served to designate objects of sacred use, perfectly distinct 
from the portable altars above described Thus, hlitthew 
Pans, m the Lives of the Abbots of St Alban’s describes the 
benefactions of Abbot John, who died AD 1314, amongst 
which were “tabula picta ante nltare beate Vmginis cum 
superaltau cmlato, et crucc superposita, et pictura desiipcr, 
and again, be mentions an altar made by Abbot Wilham 
the successor of Jolm, m honour of St Amphibnlus and In* 
companions, ‘ cum tabula et supeialtan pretiosc pictis* 
Ihesc were, possibly, the decorations placed above the altar, 


‘ Memone gpett»nt alia icn- i ielU 
Caleograpb a del Comm Conte Leopoldo 
CeopaTara Pralo 1831 t l p 72 
11 * beaut ful altar wa* exli b led by Dr 
Ilockfollgtogperms on mtleMnsenm 
formed dunoRthe meet og of the Ipst I te 
atWinebtarr 1815 


« De Caumont Cours d An '5'“*^’ 
Monumentalee vol v p 129 
• Tome ir p 290 
f lie (lelofl* OmemenLt 
Age 1 yr t i. pi tu 

» M Pan* Vit® Abb »J» 122 
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more properly termed retroiahida: , oi, as Diicange supposes 
the term, may here denote the cibonim, usually placed abo\e 
the altar for the reception of the consecrated host therein to 
be reserved Wats honever in the glossary appended to Iiis 
edition of the works of M Pans concliide» that these orna 
ments were the portable •dtar§ of consecrated stone marked 
with a cross, such as were used by the pnests in the visitation 
of the sick and commonly called befoie the Reformation 
‘ howselling altais ” The description, given by the historian 
seems scarcely to accord mtli this supposition 

The privilege of making use of portable altars appears 
to have been frequently a special concession fiom the Roman 
pontiff to individuals or communities Blomefield has printed 
a giant fiom Pope Clement VI, AD 1353, to Sir John 
Bardolf, lord of Wermegay, and his wife, ‘ ut hceat vohis 
habere altare portabile, ciira levercncia et honore, super quod 
in locis ad hoc convementibus ct honestis possit qiuhbet yes 
tri per propnum sacerdotem ydoneum missam et alia divina 
officia sine juns alieni prejudicio, m vestra presencia faewe 
celebran*” Weaver cites a bull of Pope Martin V 
1417 — 31) grantftig the like indulgence to the English mer 
chants of tlie staple of Calais, and one of the pnviTegea con 
ceded to the gild of our lady m St Botolphs, at Boston 
confirmed by Julius II , A D 1510, was the license “to cane 
about with them an aultar stone, whereby they might have a 
priest to saie them masse or other divine service, where they 
would, without prejudice of any other church or chapel 
though it were also before day, yea and at iij of the clock 
after midnight in the summer time Item, that having then 
aultar stone they might have masse said m any place, though 
it weie unhallowed ^ . 

In the Gieek Church the lapts sacratys or portable altar o 
stoue does not appear ever to have been used Where a con 
secrated altar did not exi*?! it was customary to provide as a 
substitute the Antimensmni (awt/tAo-tov) foimed of a portion o 
the covering which had been placed upon an altar during ‘he 
ceremony of dedication The customary 0) do for the conse 
cration of ayifwiensta is given by Goar, in whobe Ritual and m 
the Glossaries of Du Cange full information may be obtainc 
icgarding this ancient usage of the Eastern Church*' a w 


* H st of Norf Tol p 210 

Goar R tuale Gtscorun p 649 
Dorn Mace in Ilieiolex co D i Cange 


laOIossansMed Lain etjnfon* Crso*- 
ad Tocem • 



©riginnl Dofumtnts 


By ttc kindness of the Bev the Warden and Fellows of 
Winchester College, through the Rev W 11 Gunner, n care 
enabled to print the folloiving charter of Ilbert dc Lnci, “ foun- 
der of the castle and honour of Pontefnet,” which is pre- 
sened amongtbcir muniments^ It is in many respects a valu- 
able document, we learn from it the name of Ilbert’s wife, 
and the fact that he survived his son Hugh * It po'^sc^scs 
also additional curiosity from being attested by the signs 
manual of William the Conqueror, of Ilbert and of Iladnido 
his wife Of the two first, and of the seal, fac similes are here 
given 
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" Notum Sit omnibus Chnstianis tarn viventibus quam futu 
ns quod ego Hilbertus de Laceio una cum Hadnide uxore 
mea do mansionem tuismcz Sanctc Tnnitati de monte roto 
magensi temm scilicet cum aqua et prntis et silvis omnibus 
que ad ipsam mansionem attinentibus pro amma mea atque 
domim mei Wibelmi rcgis et /inimabus parentum et amico 
nim meorum nec non ct uxons mee filiique mei Hugoms pro 
eo quod et ipao supradictus films raeus in loco requiescit 
et decimam de fraite vilh ’ 

Endorsed, m a hand of the thirteenth century 

Angl a Anglia 

and again in writing apparently of the fourteenth century 

Hilbertus de Lace o de nemore 
Angl e de Th suic 


TRANSLATION 

Be it known unto all Christians as well living as future 
that I Hilbert de Laci together with JIadrude my wife do give 
the mansion*" of Tuismcz unto the Holy Trinity of Mont 
Rouen the land to wit with water and meadows and woods 
and all things to the same mansion belonging for my soul 
and [the soujj of my lord lung Wilham and the souls of my 
parents and fiiends as also of my wife and of my son Hugh 
for that also that he my son above named resteth in [that] 
place and the tithe of Freteval 


The abbey of Mount St Catharine near Rouen to which 
tins grant was made was founded in A D 1030® We have 
not been able to discover the locality of the wood of Tuis 
uicz or ‘Thisuic although it may be inferred from the 
endorsement that it was in England Freteval the tithe of 
which IS granted was probably the small town of that name in 
France situated in La Beauce upon the nver Loir It 
worthy of remaik that Robert de Laci son of Ilbert in the 
charter by which he founded the pnoiy of Pontefract men 
tions his mother by the name of Hawisia * whereas in this 
document she is called Hadnide 


Mans n s used n the Lat n text n a 
Me correspond ng to the old P eneli^ 
rn« or men I a farm Or homestead, 

Neustr a P a p 405 
1 The pnory of Blythe n No nghtm 
e was a dependency of th abbey of 


Mount St Ca har ne but no name resem 
B ng Th su o occurs n the enumera 
t on of s lands g ven n the Monas con 
▼ol T p 626 

• Dugdale s Monast con vol v p 
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It Avill be observed tlmt the seal appended to the charter 
is iu remarkable preservation. The rider is represented, ap- 
parently, without any defensive co\ering for the Iicad^ bear- 
ing on his left ami a kite-shaped shield, of large size ; he 
wears a prycke spur, and is seated on n high curved saddle. 

The attestation of this grant'bylhc hand of the Conqueror 
calls for a few remarks. It was usual among the French 
sovereigns of the Meroiingian and Carlovingian races to sub- 
scribe their own more 'important diplomata with a cross, and 
occasionally -with a monogram; the* latter form, adopted by 
Charlemagne, continued in use until the reign of Philip the 
Third'. This practice was customary also in England under 
our Saxon sovereigns; the ro}al mark being followed by the 
subscriptions of numerous witnesses to the nct\ It was 
rarely, however, that in early times the sovereign in cither 
country affixed his mark to charters granted by subjects. 
The French kings of the third race appear to have been the 
first who used this formality, and the deed under consider- 
ation is probably contemporary with a charter of Burchord, 
comte de Corbeil, dated 1071, attested by the hand of Philip 
the Firsts ‘William the Conqueror adopted the ordinary 
forms of French diplomacy ; the foundation charter of Battle 
Abbey is subscribed by bim‘ ; but U is believed there is no 
other instance known than the present of his attestation of 
the charter of a subject. Indeed, after the Conquest it is rare 
to find any personal mark either in royal charters or private 
deeds a few of the latter description, of \ arious dates, exist, 
purporting to have been marked propria vianu; but in this 
country the general use of seals entirely superseded, for many 
centuries, the custom of manual subsenption. 

T. HUDSON TUENER... 

' Unless indeed that which appears to •> See Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticmn 
he a very long nose is the projection of sen Saxonici, pottim. 
the nasal head piece of the eleTenth cen I Mahilloo, ut aupra, cap xxi. 
tnry — See Meynck’a Cntical Enquiry, k Cart. Antiq Mus. Bnt 83 A 12, 
&c , vol 1 p 10 Mi De la hlotte’s draw- printed in the Monasticon, vol in p 244 
ing IS faithful to the onginal Sereral of the early charters of the Con- 

* MahiUon de Re Diplomatica, lib ii qneror exist heanag his mark. 
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JtOUAN PEBIOD 

Mr GreviIIe John Chester has forwarded the following notice of Roman 
remains discoTered m Norfolk ‘ In the parish of Brettenliam co Nor 
folk, about five miles from Thetford on a farm belonging to Sir Will am 
Beauchamp Proctor, Bart , is a sandy field m which various antiquites 
are constantly found particularly after a high wind which blows the laa 
from place to place Among others I saw four or fiv e brass coins of Carau 
Bius and AUectus, in very good preservation, a first brass Nerva, numerous 
coins of Constantine, of the family of Constanlius of Crispus Tetricus 
and eeveial representing Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf 
small brass Dalmitius and a very fine second brass Decentius, reTer*e ^ 
the monogram of Christ, with denarii of S Severus and Trajan Besi « 
these coins, which are in the possession of the bailiff of the tenant of t « 
farm a large bagful was presented to Sir W Beauchamp Proctor In the 
same field were found three bronze fibuls, two of which are plain and t e 
other, which is in the form of an equestrian figure ippears to have been 
enamelled or inlaid I also saw a bead of a kind of blue glass 
ancient thimble, which were discovered in the same place The nel m 
which all these articles were found is close to a river or small stream 
may also mention that I have seen four gold Butish coins (No 1 m 
kins), all found in the county of Norfolk one of which was thrown up 7 
the sea at low water it Shernngham near Cromer At Threxton near 
Watton in Norfolk, where there are the remains of a Roman ^ 
ment have been found two British coins one copper and one silver, a gre 
number of Roman coins, with v beautiful intaglio, on cornelian, of the le* 
of Minerva ’ 


BOatANO BEITISn OB SAXOV PERIOD 
The remarkable fibula here represented, of the full size, was found »t 
MilCon North Field, Berks, in April 1832, on the breast of a 
resting two feet below the surface, on gravel The bodj was lai “ 
north and south It measures 2| m in diameter, and in the genera 
tiples of Its construction resembles the circular fibula figured and desen c 
m Douglas s Nenia Britanmca plate 10 figg 6, 7 The base is fonucii o 
athin plate of silver, above which resting apparently, on a bed of pasts i 
a plate of copper, to which is aBLsed afrune norkoftlie sirftemctvl gtvuP 
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the outline of the pattern The four divisions of the exterior circle were ongi 
Daily filled with paste, on which were laid thin lamiDEe of gold ornamented 
with an interlaced pattern m gold wire, of two sizes, delicately milled or 
notched, reseinhhng rope work Of these compartments one is now vacant 
This Wire ornament was pressed into the gold plate beneath, and there are 
no traces of any other means than pressure having been used to fix it 
The four smaller circles and that in the centre are ornamented with bosses 
of a white substance, either ivory or bone, but the material is so much 
decomposed it is difficult to say which These bosses are attached to the 
copper plate beneath by iron pms The entire face of the fibula was on- 
gmally set with small pieces of garnet coloured glass laid upon hatched 
goldfoil The upper and lower plates of this ornament are bound together 
by a band of copper gilt, slightly grooved The acus is lost, but, from the 
remains of its attachment, it seems to have resembled in character that on 
the reverse of the fibula represented in the Nenta Britannica above alluded 
to There is also a loop, as in that example, intended, as Mr Douglas 
believed, to secure the fibula to Uie dress This object is now preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford , and we are indebted to the Rev 
Pluhp B Duncan for permission to engrave it 

Fibulfe of smaller size, presenting the same general character both of 
form and ornamentation, are not uncoifimoQ Several are given m the 
Nema Bntanmca*, but it is rarely they occur of the dimensions of the pre 
sent example With the exception of that already referred to, as figured 
in the Nema, from the collection of Mr Faussett, the next largest specimen 
/ • Plates V YIII IX. XII XXI 

1.1 
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13 m the cabinet of the Right Hon Lord Holmesdale It waa purchased, 
together ^ith a bronze vessel inI84I,by5rr Rowland Freeman, a medical 
man, at Minster Thanet, fiom a labourer who had discovered them both 
a few daj s before, about four feet deep in the chalk The spot where thej 
were found is described in Lewis a History of Thanet, (p 48 ) as an ancient 
burying ground about three rods east of the town, and there are many 
barrows near it hiCheito unexplored * In turning up the sod human hones 
are invariably found for some distance, and a few years back, a stone coffin 
was dug up m the old burying ground, and is now used as a water trough 
in a farmyard cloae by The person who found them stated that they 
were in the same grave, and not many inches apart but the fibula was 
not in the brass vessel there was Bometbing attached to the ornament 
having the appearance of a small chain of some material into which gold 
had been interwoven but as soon as it was touched it pulverized 

FEKIOD OF GOTHIC XHT 

The specimens of medieval glazed pottery, of which representations are 
here given, were found at a considerable depth, in making an excavation 
for the construction of vaults at Messrs Powell s Star yard Carey 
Lincoln a Inn Fields The larger vessel measures 7i inches in height, the 



diameter of the mouth is 21 inches The dimensions of the fmallcj^ 
height, 5 inches, diameter of the mouth, 2 inches and three eighths They 
are formed of whitish coloured clay , of good compact quality , and tb® 
part of each vessel is coated witli a mottled green glaze With the** ^ 
found the lower portion of a cresset, or chaiifferette, of whitish 
Ware, the interior had been coated with green glaze, an aperture on ooe 
aide of the foot had served for clearing away the ashes^ Height 2, 
ditm of foot, about 1 in Tbcao examples of ancient fictile manufact**^ 
were communicated by Jlr Kathaniel Powell Some exceedingly 
examples of ware, wiUi a bright green glaze, are preserved in the fnu*eoin 
jjjJ BMuIui a crnird quodJatn r«» in qoo ponualur prune * —Ortui ^ 
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of the Philosophical Society at York, and they hire been considered by 
some persons to be as ancient as the Roman period. Specimens of 
medieval glazed ware are uncommon in England ; one of the most curious 
hitherto found, is the grotesque figure in the possession of Mr. William 
Figg, at Lewes' ; and Mr. Abram Kirkroann is possessed of a small glazed 
vessel, found in London, somewhat similar in fonn to those here repre- 
sented, which is interesting, on necouht of^ the crowned head with which it 
is ornamented, probably intended as a portraiture 
of Edward II. A representation of this singular 
vessel has been given in tha Journal of the British 
Archscological Association. 

During the repairs of the Temple church, in 
1841-43, a little vessel was found, of light yellow 
colour, partially glazed, and very eimilar In form 
and dimensions to the smaller specimen exhibited 
by Mr. Powell. It lay with two other fictUc vessels, 
near the leaden coSins which were found in the 
north aisle. Representations 
of them have been given by. 

Mr. Edward Richardson, with \ 
his curious notices of the or- 
namented eof&ns and objects 
found in the Temple church. 

Amongst (he grotesques in- 
troduced in the Loulcrcl Psal- 
ter, a MS. of the earlier part 
of (he fourteenth century, and 
supposed to have been illumi- 
nated inEngIand,vessel8ofred 
ware are seen, somewhat simi- 
lar in form, used as weapons in 
a rustic game or combat"*. 

The Hon. Richard Neville 
kindly sent, through Sir John 
Bolleau, Bart , several ancient 
weapons for exhibition at the 
monthly meeting, on Jane 5, 
ult. Of one of these, a pole- 
axe of curious form, a repre- 
sentation has been given in a 
previous page ; the other arms 
were a two-handed’ sword, of 
the sixteenth centuiy,an Eng- ALciei.tfi«ju«4 

•.See p 79 of this Tolume. See also Ingraro, Arch. Jown . vol. m 
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lish bill of the times of Henry VlH and a halbard likewise of the ku 
teenth century They were purchased by Mr Neville at a recent sale 
of ellects at Debden Hatl Essex the seat of Sir Francis Vincent Bart 
T1 e halbard g’enerally considered to have been introduced from Switzer 
land appears to be first mentioned in England in the indentures of re 
tamer for the muster of the forces raised by Henry VII A.D 1492 by 
wh ch the greater number of ch eftains engaged to serve w th footmen 
armed with bills or bows besides horsemen, and John Viscount Welle^ 
covenanted to bring 45 archers on foot and 20 halberdes on fote' 
Halbards resembling the weapon here represented are seen in the Tn 
umph of Maximilian 1516 19 They appear to have been frequently 
imported into this country fiom foreign parts since the following enby 
IS found in the Hook of Custom House Rates printed by Act I Mary 
A D 1582 — Halberts gilt the peece fis 8d Unglt 20d The 
same rates are given in the 1 sts of 2 James I and 12 Charles I On the 
weapon here represented appears the armourer s stamp of three cio vns 
possibly indicat ng that it had been fabricated at Cologne^ 

Sir John Smythe in bis Discourses 1589 compJa ns of the m taken 
usages introduced into the Engl sh aimy by tho«e 
who had served m the low countries such as the ^ 
preference of halbards of the Italian fashion with 
loi g points siiort edges and long staves to halbards 
and battle axes with short points, Jong edges and 
short 8ta^ es demonstrating the defect of such wea 
pons in an onset He gave the preference to short 
halbards or battle axes of 5 ft m length with short 
etroag points Weapons of this description appear 
frequently in the vroodcutsin Fox s Acts and Monu 
ments 1570 

Mr Orlando Jewitt has communicated the follow 
uig description accompanied by drawings of tl c 
mural paintings found during the last two years in 
Beckley church Oxfordshire The subjects appear 

to have been executed at four or five distmct periods 
extend ng from the close of the thirteenth century to 
the time of George III The most ancient of them 
is one in the belfry which occup es a space of about 
6 feet from the lei el of the original floor on the east 
wall The pattern consists of stems leaves and flow 
ers rudely drawn with a brusli in an irregular man 
ncr on the original plaster of the wall The plant 
IS evidently intended for the Herl^ Benedicta Herb 
Bennet or Arena (^Geum urhanum) wl ch seems to 



* A halbarJ of tl e t e of I Ic y a J I 


be sm lar to that here , 

i the Good ch Court Armoury 
to •lUust pi *c fg 
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have been a good deal used at this period as an architectural decoration ; 
as the tower piers, and the trefoil-headed lancet of the belfry appear to 
be of the time of Edw. I., it may ^riy be presumed that this painting 
is coeval with the huilding of the tower, which is the earliest part of 
the church. The sterns and branches are laid in with brown oxide of 
iron, very similar to, if not identical with, what we now call Indian red; 
for the leaves and flowers red lead has been used, as is evident from the 
action of the atmosphere having in some parts turned them black. In 
the lower part are the letters Ific. 

“ At a subsequent period, probably in the fifteenth century, the whole of 
this painting was covered over, and another and much larger pattern 



woiked over it. This consists of a wavy stem and very large foliage, the 
ouMine of which is worked in the brown 'red before mentioned, and filled 
up with yellow ochre. These two paintings are note much mutilated and 
appear confused together. 

“ The next painting deserving notice, is on the lower pier in the south 
aisle. This is evidently fourteenth century work. It is executed in the 
same colours as that la«t mentioned. On the upper part is an inscription 
now 60 mucly mutilated that onlj a few letters can be made out with cer- 
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tainty, under which is a representa- 
tion of the torments of the wicked 
and below this under a cinopy, the 
ground of ivl»ch is diapered wjlli 
roses within quttrcfoils, is a figure 
of the Virgin, with the infnnt Savi 
our at the breast She is seated, 
and in front of her has been aknecl- 
ing figure of Joseph Oier her 
head is a mutilated figure of an 
angel, stretching out her hand to 
a small kneeling figure on the left 
hand of the ^ irgin The whole is 
much mutilated but is intere«ting 
from the diaper, which is xery simi 
lar to what we find m sculpture 
about the same period 

* This painting again, was m the 
fifteenth century entirely coxered 
oxer, and another subject painted m 
Its stead which was the aery usual 
one of 8t Michael the archangel, 
weighing the souls of the just and 
theancked, it consisted, as usual, 
of the figure of St Michael with 
bis scales, and the Virgin on his 
left hand assisting (he righteous, 
while Satan with all his might is 
endeaxounng to pull down the 
other, this painting in the desire 
to set at bberty the lower one, 
was almost entirely destroyed the 
only part now remaining being the 
scale of the wicked The tile 


OW sreo 



paxing represented m this paint- 
ing is singular, being of a kind which frequently appears m paintings or 



ihuminations, but is seldom or nexer found in real paxements, consiftu’? 
of what might be heraldically described ai « per bend smieter argent and 
sable, a roundel counter changed The back ground was liKu lee diapered 
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or powdered with foliage. In this deagn a greater variety of colours were 
employed than in the former paintings, the Virgin being habited in blue, 
and various colours being used in other parts. 

“ Over the west tower-arch in the nave is another painting, representing 
the Last Judgment, in the usual style of the medieval artists. The tombs 
(which are here stone coffins) every where are giving up. their dead, the 
souls of the nghteous are ascending to heaven, pourtrajed in the upper 
part, while the wicked are cast by fiends into the place of torment, which 
occupies the lower corner on the south side, and is represented as usual by 
an enormous head, having glaring eyes and a wide open mouth, with large 
' teeth, out of which issue flames, in the midst of which appear the souls of 
the evil doers. Under this and immediately over the front of the arch are 
the remains of a Latin text allusive to the subject, but of which only a few 
words are now legible. Under this on the north side of the arch, is a figure 
of St. Peter much mutilated, hut suU exhibiting the patriarchal staff and 
cross keys in his left hand, and on the opposite side, St. Paul, in a scarlet 
cope lined wth fur, with a book in his left hand, and the sword, point up- 
wards, in his right The background of both these figures is dark brown 
red, and this colour seems to prevail much on the walls of the aisles and on 
the pillars of the nave, all of which have been painted, but it is impossible 
now to make out the designs. 

The painting of the Last Judgment was afterwards like the others washed 
over at a much later peiiod, and the surface apparently covered with tests 
of Scripture. There are also traces of ornamental work which it is now 
impossible to make out, except a large Tudor rose which partly covers 
St. Peter. At a 6uhse<iuent period these were covered over with the arms 
of George III., the creed, commandments, &c., in which slate they remained 
till discovered as before related. 

“ The west end of the nave is mostly of late and debased character, and 
the paintings of this part agree very well with the date. These consist of 
the plume of the Prince of Wales surmounted with the royal crown, and 
having the initials H. P.; this is three times repeated, and below these have 
been texts of Scripture, principally from the Psalms, but now too much de- 
faced to be easily legible. The initials and badge are most probably those 
of Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I , who died in 1612, t>iU 
date agreeing very well with that of the alteration of the west end. 

“The Last Judgment seems to have been a not unusual subject for the 
decoration of spaces in similar situations in churches. It occurs in Cas- 
sington, near Oxford, o>er a similar arch, and also at St. Michael’s, 
Coventry ; in all three instances the general treatment of the subject is 
the same. At Cassington also, besides the Last Judgment, there are *some 
well drawn figures of saints. . 

“ Considerable remains of painting are likewise found in other churches 
in the neighbourhood. Those at Stanton Harcourt have been described in 
the Aiohaological Joarnal.; and at Idip, the subject of St. Mchael, ae 
* VqI iLpp 365 — 368. 
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described at Beckley, again occurs along with the Offering of the Mag 
and the Resurrection some of the figures being very well executed 

We are indebted to the Rev Arthur Hussey, of Rottingdean, near 
Brighton for the accompanying notice of an interesting architectural relic 
“ The little village of West Dean**, in the county of Sussex m a seques 
tered valley among the hiUs of the South Downs contains a relic of antiqu ty 
well deserving attention Adjoining the church yard stands what is said to 
be, and probably is the old parsonage house the erection of which must I 
conceive, be referred to the ‘ Decorated period of architecture The 
original entrance and the mam chimney shaft have been destroyed but the 
shell of the building is still perfect in its general outline (which is very 
irregular), though the walls were broken through in places when the house 
was converted into two cottage** TTie walls are constructed of flint with 
stone dressings, the stone being principally of that inferior kind which « 
found under the chalk near East Bourne, and sometimes I heheve, called 
“ clunch ” The window frames are of stone several of them being very 
umall, though three or four are of two lights, each light being trefoiled w 
the head There are now no inlervenmg mulhons but whether they hare 
been removed, or never existed, I am unable to say The stone firarass are 
rebated internally for shutters, which remain to one window and their book* 
may he observed elsewhere The interior contains some ancient doors with 
their iron work complete The entry is into a room on the ground floor 
having on the right the cellar stairs and opposite, to the left a pantry o* 
store room Farther withm is a short newel staircase leading to an upper 
chamber, which appears to have been the chief apartment of the house 
Here the large stone fireplace is entire, except that each jamb has lost its 
foot There is no hood projecting outwards but the upper part after 
descending in a straight line, is curved inwards to form the sides 
regret that circumstances did not permit me to devote so much time an 
care to the examination of this interestiog object as it richly merits an 
likewise that I am incapable of presenting views of portions belonging 
It, but perhaps sufficient has been said to direct other more competen 
enquirers to the spot Though the building is small, it cannot a o 
gratify the student of ancient architecture, the ‘more especially because 
actual condition of the house is such, that it might without difficulty e re^ 
stored very nearly if not absolutely, to its original state For the rs 
intimation of the existence of this cunosity I must acknowledge mysei 
debted to Horsfield s History of Sussex, without which I might never 
heard of it 

The following account of several ancient incised grave stones in 
churchyard at Lympley Stoke, m the county of Wilts, has been con 
tributed by James Tunstall Esq , M D , of Bath 

‘ The chapelry of Stoke, situated on the confines of Wiltshire four mnes 


«> Sussex possesses sn East and a West alluded to belongs to the tonaer 
Dean in both the eastern and the western about three miles north east from to 

d visions of the county The psr sh now of Seaford •!> 
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from Bath, formed a portion of the great minor of Bridford. gt\en to tlie 
ahlej of Shaftesburj by King Ethelred m 1001 Its church occupies a 
commanding site on the summit of a hill, and is now a mile from the 
Tillage, which for the convenience of its water power, was removed to the 
hanhs of the Avon, when the woollen manufacture was introduced into the 
west of England, in the fifteenth century ^ 

“This church is extremely interesting to the archmologist, presenting 
' much Noiman work in its various details, it consists of a tower, nave, 
and chancel The tower is square with narrow lights, and has no cxtcrml 
door, it 13 surmounted hy steeple of a conical form, rising from within 
the parapet, the roof of the nave has been removed, and a leaden one sub- 
stituted, much below the original weather moulds On the eastern gable 
of the nave there is a campanile, or bell tower, the chancel inclines 
slightly to the we'^t, hut otherwise presents nothing remarkable Tlie 
south door, originally extremely narrow, has long been built up with rough 
ashlar work , it has a plain circular arch without ornament of anj descrip- 
tion The interior contains a stone pulpit of the Perpendicular era, which 
though long unused, is in singularly good preservation , it abuts from a 
flattened arch near the north door 

“My principal object however is to direct the attention of the members 
to the ancient grave stones which he scattered m the church*} ard, re- 
gretting at the same time that their present timeworn condition prevents 
the enclosed rubbings being so perfect as I could have wished 
“ These tombs range from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, and are 
thirteen in number , some of them have the plain long shafted budding cross, 
others the more flond and elaborate, as in fig 1 , two have flond cro««es 
surmounted by a coifed female head, as in fig 2, while one, fig 3 , has the 
bust, also of a female, with the arras joined above a florid cross 
“The three latter are interesting, the curious form of fig 2 is worthy of 
attention, and I think I am warranted in saying that they form the inter- 
vening link between the simple bunal of the Normans under the emblem of 
tBeir faith, and the more elaborate altar tombs or efSgied slabs of the cru- 
saders 

“ The neighbourhood of Bath is pecubarly rich in monumental antiquities 
Bath Hampton has an effigy of an ecclesiastic much resembling the tomb of 
Abbot Isbp , the church of Norton a beautiful recumbent effigy of a lady, 
while the mote modern tombs in the chape] of Farleigh Hungerford, shew 
th.e perfection of the seventeenth century Upon these or others, it is not 
my intention to enlarge, I only desire that those immediatelj under con- 
sideration should occupy your attention I have said they form a connect- 
ing link between two established styles, my reasons for believing this* are 
derived from their mode of execution, they are evidently portraits, and 
are executed with much taste and judgment I conceive that they were 
intended to represent inmates of the great abbey of Shaftesbury How 
they came into their present position I have sou^. m vain to discover, but 
doubt not they^ere removed from the intenor of the buildmg 
IT Mm 




" I ha^e forgotten to aotice that the crosses are deeply cut loto ® 
stone, and are much obliterated by moss and weeds; the effigies too are 
much defaced.” ' , 

It may be doubted if the grave-stones figured above are of the ear y ® * 
to which Dr. Tunstall would assign them. Figure 1 is certainly not ear ler 
than the thirteenth century ; and figg. 2 and 3 are examples of a monu 
mental style which is generally believed to have prevailed during the ow 
teenth century. The tomb of Sir William de Staunton, in Staunton c urc 
Notts is a well known instance of it ; and many others are ext.mt. 

We have already noticed the efforts making by the Society of “ 
quaries of Newcastle-on-iyne for the restoration of the Norman keep 
that town'^; and it is probable that ere this the Corporation worn 
voted a sum of money towards the cost of the repairs, estimated y 
architect, Jlr. Dobson, at X230, but that the report of the Finance 
tnittee has been delayed by a subsequent application from the Society o 
a lease of the building ; the olgect they have in view will he best exp ame 
by the following extract from their memorial, for which we are indebte 
Mr. W. Sidney Gibson, Local Secretary of the Institute. 

• rigured in Stoil»»Td’» Slonumental Effigies. » » See p- 82- 
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“In consequence of tbe great alterations produced by the line of railway 
carried through the town of Newcastle, the ancient keep of the old Norman 
fortress has become a roost prominent object of interest, not only to anti- 
quaries, but also to the inhabitants of flus great commercial town, and to 
the numerous strangers who daily aruTe in it The facility of access to the 
keep, which formerly was only to be reached through the dirty and narrow 
street of the Castle Garth or Bailey ^ate*will be greatly improved by the 
projected approach to the High level bridge, while from every part of that 
magnificent structure, and from the great hoe of railway entering Newcastle 
from the south, the noble keep, one of the most perfect Norman edifices in 
the kingdom, will ever present a prominent feature, and be almost the first 
object of enquiry to the curious or the scientific observer By the pro- 
jected alterations the keep, or castle as it is generally termed, will be com- 
pletely isolated from the unsightly dwellmgs and shops that lately obscured 
Its massive proportions , it will stand alone in a space bounded on the north 
and west by the line of railway, and on the south and east by the county 
courts and the adjoining buildings The attention of the Society of Anti- 
quanes of Newcastle upon Tyne has long been directed to the dilapidated 
condition of the interior of this beautiful specimen of Norman architecture, 
and they gladly embrace the present opportunity of representing to tbe 
Corporation of Newcastle the great advantage and convenience of rende/ing 
this noble edifice an object of greater interest to all, by making it the re- 
pository for the relics of antiquity, of which Northumberland has afforded 
«o large a proportion Local museums of antiquities are now forming in 
many of the great towns of England, Newcastle may be cited as one of 
the very first where such a gathering of the curious relics of former ages 
was commenced, and the Society of Antiquaries can now boast of possessing 
a collection of this kind, which m many respects is perhaps unrivalled in 
Great Bntam At present tbe museum of the Society is with difficulty 
accessible to strangers, the collections cannot be properly exhibited for 
want of room, while much that is of the highest local aud archseological 
interest remains m the hands of private individuals, but would assuredly 
pass into the museum were an appropriate locality once found for its ex- 
liiSiUon But It 18 not on these grounds that the Society of Antiquaries 
now come forward to solicit the aid of the Corporation towards the preser- 
«tion and repair of the keep They con'uder it to be a building of such 
itere«t, that the honour as well as tbe interest of the to^vn is deeply con- 
cerned in its restoration Northumberland as the frontier county before 
the union with Scotland, was studded with numerous castles, but few or 
none have belter withstood the ravages of time and the fortunes of war, 
an the keep of this great toivn The teal and perseverance of a former 
member of the Corporation, the late Aldftrmaii Forster, has preserved the 
* lell of the keep from utter destruction, and repairs had already, under his 
autpicei, been commenced m rtie exquisite Norman chnpel, but they were 
onlj continued to a aerj small extent The great object of the Society of 
Antiquaries is^now to restore the interior of the keep as much as posable 
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to Its original condition, to re open the many windows galleries and apart- 
ments that have been so long closed so that when the necessary repairs 
are concluded, the building may present a perfect specimen of the anaent 
Norman fortress But the mere bare walls and scanty furmture of a 
Norman keep would create little mterest for the public and the Society 
therefore feel that the emheliishment of the restored castle should he en 
trusted to a body whose interest is fentirely directed to the accumulating 
and preserving the relics of former ages, and especially of those connected 
with the town of Newcastle and the county of Northumberland The 
Society of Antiquaries therefore solicit the Corporation of Newcastle to 
grant them a lease of the keep in order to place therein their valuable 
collection of Homan and medieval antiquities for which purpose no build 
mg could he more appropriate, while the attention of the members would 
ever be carefully directed to the gradual restoration of the building to its 
original condition The Society of AnUquanes propose that the whole 
building should be entrusted to a committee composed of three members 
of the Corporation and three member» of the Society A guardian to re 
side in the keep at a fixed salary would also be necessary and a small ee 
should also he fixed for exhibiting the museum and the castle the proce 
of which should be exclusively devoted to the further restoration of 8 
building 

It need scarcely be said, that the Committee of the Institute take great 
interest m the result of tbs application which it is believed will be 
ful both as regards the grant of the lease, and a contribution towards e 
repairs , at the same time a free exbhition, under certain regulations wo 
he preferable to the demand for ‘ a small fee ’ Here we may announce 
that His Grace the Duke of Northumberland who«e hberal support o 
archmological studies is well known has accepted the office of Patron o 
the Newcastle Society _ 

Dr Bromet communicated the following extract of a letter from the 
John Stacye Vicar of "Worksop — 

“ With respect to any further discovenes about Worksop church, ^8 
not much to report I may mention however, that m pulling doivn * 
wall of the north aisle, a monumental niche was removed, underneath ^ ' 
was found a slab nearly seven feet in length with an incised cross of wbic 
inclo«e you a rude sketch Beneath tbs in the foundation of the wall were 
found two skulls with other bones and upon one of the skulls the 
remained nearly perfect, tbs hair is fine and long of a brown or au 
colour and apparently that of a female It seems rather remarkable * 
the hiir should have remained lo such perfect preservation for so long • 
period the flesh 8cc having quite gone for if it belonged to one * 
original occupants of the tomb, if must have been in the ground about 600 
years the date of the niche being of the thirteenth century 
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The fourth annual meeting of the Arcliajologfcal Institute, which took 
place at Norwich, under the preaideJbjr of the Lord Bishop of the 
D ocese, coramencmg on Thursday, July 29 and ending on Thursday, 
August 5, was numerously attended, and proved m every respect most 
successful The papers cqmmumcated to the Committee were more nume 
Tous than on any former occasion many not being read for want of time 
The temporary museum, the contents of which were contributed almost 
solely by the nohihty and gentry of Norfolk and Norwich, presented a 
remarkable collection of objects illustrating the arts, manufactures, and 
costume of the middle ages , and at the conclusion of the meeting it was, 
by direction of the Committee, opened to the public generally, a small 
charge for admission being made during the first five days, for the re 
mainder of the time vi'iitors were admitted without restriction and free of 
charge A great number of persons availed themselves of this privilege, 
and the Committee have much pleasure m recording the admirable order 
and demeanour preserved on the occasion 
At the General Meetmg held on Thursday, August 5, at the Guildhall, the 
report of the Central Committee was read and approved , a financial state 
ment for the past year was submitted to the meeting , and several changes 
10 the laws, of which due notice bad been given tvere proposed and adopted 
unanimously , according to the alterations thus made, it is provided by 
Rule Yin “ that an Annual London Meeting shall be holden in the second 
week in May, for receiving the auditors report, and for the general trans 
action of business ’ 

The following members of the Central Committee having been selected 
to retire m annual rotation, viz 

The Loan Bishop op Oxfobd ^lce President 
The Vt.'i ARcnoEAcoK Haee, 

TnonAs Duttus Hardt, Esq, 

The Key Joseph Hunter FS A., 

Ambrose Pointer Esq, 

^'iLLiAuJ Thoms Esq, 

Horace H V > ilson Esq , 

the following gentlemen were proposed and unammouslr elected to fill the 
vacancies thus made 

Tiie\eryIIct the Dean of -Westmihsteh Vice Pjesidpnt, » 

DwiR UEST, Esq M A , Secretary of the Philological Society, 
nCNRTHAtLAM.Esq.-V PSA., 

Andrew LANso^ Esq, 

Hev Henry Hart MiimawM a., 

HtvRY Reeve Esq.offtelnvCouncil Office 
i-KWARD SuIRKE Ejq 



2GG NOTICE OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, AT NORWICH 
The genllemen elected to audit the accounts for the year 1847, were 
Joiiv IifiTcntLl Kcuble E«q,MA« 

Frederick Oovrt, Esq 

Several iriMtations to the Institute to Msit certain cathedral cities and 
towns of the kingdom in the course of their Annual Sleclings which were 
presented to the Meeting al'^o^L haring been recalled to the attention 
of the members assembled and more especially the memorial signed by 
the Jjord Lieutenant, and principal gentlemen of the county of Lincoln and 
hy the mayor and corporation of Lincoln presented on that occasion hy Sir 
Charles Andeiaon, Bari , at was resolved, on ihfe proposition of the R gU 
Rev the President, that the annual meeting of the Institute for the year 
18 18 should be held at Lincoln The Right Hon the Earl Brownlow was 
then unanimously elected President for that year It was slated that 
in case the Institute should determine to vi«it Salisbury, the Eight Hon 
Sidney Herbert had signided his consent to preside on the occasion 
The following suhscnplions in aid of the general purposes of the Institute, 
at Norwich, were annoanced 

t t 4 


The Lord Bishop op Norwich 10 0 0 

The Em or Leicester 10 0 0 

SiRjOHVP BoiLEAU Baft 10 0 (J 

Husso'i OoRNET Esq 10 0 0 

The Dowaoer Lady SorriBiD £00 

The Loro Sovdes £ 0 0 

Damel Curvet, Eiq £ 0 0 

H Sttleuak Lestraroe, Esq £00 

Eet "W J Spuroens 3 0 0 

Hevry Biekbecs Esq 3 0 0 

Cawsov TvriiER Esq 3 0 0 

Rkt Feofcssor Sedowick 2 0 0 

Ret S Btois Turner 2 0 0 

Charles W Marshau Esq 10 0 

J Brigbtwell Esq 10 0 

H Godwin JoHKSov Esq 10 0 

Seth W Stevenson Esq 1 ® ® 

R. W Parmeter Esq * t) 0 

Rev H P Oakes 10 0 

Rev Dr Barrett 0 10 0 

Edmund Sharpe Esq Lsneaster 110 

John Bailey Lavghorne Esq 2 2 0 


The Committee have much pleasure la expressing their gratification 
the cordial support they hare already received from the county and city o 
Lmcolir The L ord Bishop of the Diocese has accepted the office of Patron 
of the Meeting , and many of the most influential noblemen and gentlemen 
of the county have Bvgmfied their desire to be enrolled as Vice Presidents 
A Local ComimUee is already organized and there is every prospect that 
the Annual Meeting of the Institute for 1848 will be productive of the 
successful results 
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In order to prevent any future misapprehenaion on the subject, the Com- 
mittee take this opportunity of agmn stating, that none hut the regular 
Annual Subscribing members of the Institute will be entitled to receive the 
volumes containing the proceedings of the Annual Meetings. 

It is proposed to publislT, as soon as possible, an octavo volume, with 
numerous illustrations, containing the j^ncipal memoirs relating to Not- 
blk and Norwich, received during t^e Meeting which has just terminated. 
This publication will form the third annual volume of the Transactions of 
•he Institute, which Jlemhera are entitled to receive : in order that the 
Committee may be enablell to form a probable estimate of the number of 
extra copies which may he required, they invite persons desirous of pro- 
moting Archseological researches to give their names as Subscribers as 
early as convenient. 

Among the chief papers communicated to the Meeting were an Essay on 
the nature of English Topography, and the Sources of Topographical 
knowledge, by the Rev Joseph Hunter, F.S A. ; three papers on the suc- 
cession of the Saxon Kings of Blast Anglia, by John M, Kemble, Esq., 
Thomas Stapleton, Esq., V.P.S.A., and the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, of 
Yarmouth; the Architectural History of Norwich Cathedral, by Professor 
Wilhs ; OQ the Gates of Norwich, by John Bnlton, Esq , F.S A, j on the 
Venta Icenorum, by Hudson Gurney, Esq , F.S A. ; and contributions by 
Albert Way, Esq, F.S. A., the Rev. J. L. Petit, the Rev. J. H. IHsb- 
wood, F 8 A , Arthur Taylor, Esq , F.S A , Edward Foss, Esq. , F S A., 
and T. Hudson Turner, Esq , together with Architectural Notes of 
Churches, and other ancient edifices in Norwich and its neighbourhood by 
John Henry Parker, Esq. A Catalogue of the principal objects exhibited 
in the temporary Museum will be included in the volume. 

The price of this volume to Subscnbers not being Members of the Insti- 
tute, will be One Pound— Subscribers* names will be received by the Secre- 
Uries of the Arcbsological Institute, No. 1 2, Haj-market, and by the Local 
ecretanes of the Institute throughout the kingdom. Price, to Members, 
subscnbuig for extra copies, fifteen shillings 

Y A'urfrarauig fne papers read hufing fhelileefmga't 

or IS DOW ready for delivery to Members, and may be procured on apph- 
d 1 apartments of the Institute: the second part is nearly com- 

® Committee request Members residing in the country to trans> 
wiihnnt their agents in London, to whom the work will be sent 

be Institate will recommence in November, 
November 5 and December 3 — at 25, Great 


The Monthlj Meetings oft 
“d wdl be held— on Fridays, 
George Stree^ Westmmster. 



^otfccs of iicfo ^iulilfcattons. 


The CnuacHES of the ABCHi>EA.coNaT of* Noethampton, published 
by the Architectural Society o^ihat Archdeaconry Nos II to VIII 
We hailed with «atisfaction the appearance of the first number of this 
work, which may well be cited as an example for similar publications 
Gladly would we consider it as part of a series to be hereafter extended 
over the whole of England, and if such an ided had been entertained, it 
would have been difficult to select any district better smted for the com 
mencement of such an undertaking The number of fine churches, and tie 


vaiiety of stvles, and of interest attachmg to them, could hardly be sur- 
passed in any other part of the country The Northamptonshire steeples have 
long been proverbial for their beauty, and the other parts of the churches 
are not unworthy of them We were therefore fully justified in considering 
such a work as not one of mere local interest, but promising to be of great 
value to all who can appreciate the ancient architecture of England 
The subsequent numbers have not disappointed the expectations which we 
were led to entertain as a work of art only, it is worthy of a place in every 
good library, the engravings being distinguished by their beauty, not less 
than by their accuracy, and there are no appearances of a falling off, either 


in the steel plates, or the woodcuts 

While we give this general approbation cordially and sincerely, we 
cannot shut our eyes to minor defects, which grew more endent as the 
work proceeds The plan adopted by the Society, is to describe minutely, 
first the Exterior, then the Interior, and, lastly, to give a summary of the 
two under the title of Architectural History , the obnous effect of this 
13 a great deal of repetition, and wearisome reading If the object o 
the Society had been book making, to swell out scanty matenals into a 


bulky volume, or volumes, all praise would be due to their ingenuity; 
a better plan could hardly have been devised for giving the least po®®ibIe 
information in the largest possible number of words , yet we have no doubt 
that the real object of the Society is the reverse of this , they would gladly 
condense a superabundance of materials into the smallest possible space- 
They must know that the work is not likely to be profitable, and that a 
mere dry description of the architecture of a single county, extended to 
three or four volumes, is not likely to be very acceptable to'the public 
They have in fact pledged themselves to confine the work to two volume*, 
but to accomplish this, they must matenally alter and abridge their plan- 
^Vh^le the engravings leave nothing to be desired on that score, we coul^ 
be well content with a fourth part of the letterpress One of Hickmans 
terse notices, in a single paragraph, gives us a clearer idea of what to «* 
pect to find in a church that we do not know, than a dozen pages of tedious 
description of all its parts, from which we nse puzzled and bewildered 
The use of such descriptions is not to compare each detail on the ®pol " 
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chancel-arch remains in its place, and shears that this part of the wall be- 
longs to the original structure; sereral Norman moulded strings remain 
in other parts of the walls : but the impost is described as a braclcet, and the 
strings are said to have heen placed in their present situation within a few 
years ; where they were previously placed we are not informed. The ei- 
isting church is chiefly of the I^^ter part of the fourteenth century, haring 
been rebuilt by Pj el, the founder of fhe college adjoining. 



The ground-plan is a very remarkable one ; its peculiarity arising pr^ 
bably from the use of the Norman foundaUons, and accommodating them o 
the enlarged plan required by the college, which leaving no convenient p a 
for the campanile, it was built detached near the west end of the chur 
and connected witli it by a western poich and a small domestic building o 

two stories, probably used as a porter*slodgc, the college having been situa c 

on the south side of the church, with a passage to it through this pore , 
and a gateway, of which one of the jambs remains, attached to the 'te* 
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angle of the south aisle. Tills peculiar oixangcmcnt miVes the ^veslc^n 
porch a verj' singular one, having four doors to It, one to each point of the 
compass Tlie a\est doonvay of the church, which is of course the e.astern 
one of tlie porch, has also some unusual features, a stoup for holy water on 
each side, and a double niche for two iningcs. one orer the other. Of this 
very singular and elegant doorway a beautiful woodcut I9 “ presented to the 
work by the Marquis of Nortliamptbn, iWsident of the Society,” a good 
eiample, which we hope will find many imitators. We haie much p3ea» 
sure in being enabled, hj tlie kindness of the Society , to exhibit this wood- 
cut to our readers, as well as the singular ground-plaa of the church, and 
some other details. 

The north and south doornajs of the poich were ciidcntly intended to 
allow a free passage through It. 

The western dooniay opens into 
the small donic<tic building before 
mentionecl' oier this doorw.iy is 
a niche for an image, with a con- 
trivance for a lamp to bum behind 
It, doubtless for one of llic tlicatri- 
cal effects to often found in the 
Homan Church. The chimney of 
tlua lamp, and the opening for 
lighting it, or taking it out, from 
the upper room, still remains, 
though Us object has not been understood bj t)jc writer of llic paper 
before us. * 
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been mentioned in its place and not along with the tower with which it has 
no com ection 

The arms of Pyel occur repeatedly on these buildings which were no 
doubt connected with his college probably they were used as offices The 
college itself appears to hare been a distinct building though closely con 
nected with them , thev are too pumerous to have been the residence of a 
recluse, or of the sacristan only Ttfe opinion entertained by this writer 
that the collese buildings consisted only of the tower and the four small 
rooms attached to it is extremely improbable 

John Pjel the founder of the college was Ldrd Mayor of London in the 
time of Edward III and having purchased the manor of Irthl nghorough 
and other lands adjacent designed the foundation of this college but d d 
not live to perfect it It was completed by his wife Johanna who was 
his sole executrix The college consisted of six canons of whom one was 
dean and four clerks and the right of presentation was alternate between 
the heirs of Pyel, and the abbat and convent of Peterborough to whom 
the parish had previously belonged Tlie value of the possessions of the 
college at the time of the Dissolution was £70 IPs lOjd , equal fo up 
wards of £1000 a year of our money* 

* Mon Ang toI ti. p 1SS4 



Chbonicie of the Mayoes and Shebiffs of London, fiora 1188 to 

1274 Liber de Antiquia LegiLas — Cronica Slajorura et Vicecomitum 

Londoniarum et quedam, que contmgebant temporibus illis ab anno 1178 
ad annum 1274; cum appendice, nunc^primum typis mandata curante 
Thoma Stapleton, Londoniis; Suiiptibus Societatis Camdenensis, 1846. 

This curious vrorlc is the most Taluable chronicle extant of English 
affairs, particularly those o4 the' dty of London, in the thirteenth century. 
It was consulted by Stow, transcribed by Selden, and at a still later time 
by the learned Hargrave ; but so jealously was it guarded by the corpora- 
tion of London, from a mistaken belief that it contained matter which, if 
published, might affect their enjoyment of certain ancient privileges, that it 
was not without some hesitation the Commissioners of the Public Records 
were permitted to take a copy of it. We believe it is from that transcript, 
collated with the original MS , that the present volume has been printed, 
at the cost of the Camden Society*. This jealousy on the part of the cor- 
poration was entirely needless, inasmuch as the transcript of Selden, and 
parts of that of Hargrave, were accessible in the British Museum, though 
not generally known ; indeed we believe it was not until the Record Com- 
mission had incurred the expense of the copy referred to, which was very 
indifferently made, that attention was called to the existence of Selden’s 
manuscript. 

Although this remarkable work has been frequently cited for its chrono- 
logical details, no real use has been hitherto made of the important evi- 
dence It affords of the internal condition of the metropolis in that great 
period of transition, not only in the arts, but in political institutions, 
the thirteenth centurj ; we are, therefore, glad to hear that it has been 
translated by a gentleman well quahGed for the task, and will be shortly 
published with an illustrative introduction. It is at the possible risk of 
anticipating some of his observations that we now attempt a slight sketch 
of the state of the English capital in those times to which the Chronicle 
iCifis: xAiu’ ihsTT caimui‘4hii.*t;xpiessri>ui“taitpnspvr dha^u'crjUttlr das' 
been hitherto written on the history of London, both topographical and 
political. There are, indeed, the labours of Stow, and the productions 
of compilers since his time ; but Slow’s work is after all very Imperfect, 
containing little original research, and referring, for the most part, to 
very ordinary authorities; yet such os it is it must be regarded as the 
grand source from whence succeeding writers drew their chief materials 
for the early history of the ciQr. Topographically considered it 'is of 
great value, and especially in a purely tmtiquarian point of view, for the 
great fire, and the improvements made subsequently to that evert, have 
almost entirely changed the character and material feature# cf that hhj. 
rinlh of dwellings which the honest tailor described to cursmitanlirilyin 
• It i» t<jb« rfgrcticd lhat the ptelitce sfljrds no «6f.T=yi.'e: « 
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the eixteenth century The great arteries, it is true the Strrfnd, Holboru, 
Cheap, CornhiU &c , still exist, but their subordinate districts are either 
strangely altered, or altogether metamorphosed Yet though little more 
than names remain to connect modem with ancient London, monumentil 
links being out of the question, there is not perhaps another city in the 
world so rich in documentary evidences of its growth and expansion 
Saxon charters still preserved carry *us back to those remote times when 
the now thronged and busy wharies of Thames street acquired, as hithes 
in the occupation of Saxon traders, the names by which m a corrupted 
form, many are jet known in the nineteenth century For the penod after 
the Conquest these evidences increase m numbers and value there are few 
of the great city companies whose title deeds do not extend *=0 far back as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century , and we have nearly intact the 
muniments of the greatest ecclesiastical corporation m the city, which pos- 
sessed property in every part of it — the Pnory of the Holy Tnmty of Aid 
gate— commencing with the tunes of Henry the Fust and ending only 
with the Dissolution In the earlier documents m this remarkable collet 


tion, of which one portion is at Glasgow and another jn London, we recog 
nise the prevalence of Saxon names, both of persons and places in the 
metropolis, and see the former gradually passing away, and the latter be 
coihuig corrupted, as ive approach the times of the PJantagenets Agaia 
the antique privilege of the Hustings’ Court, a relic of Sisoa municipal law, 
by wluch it took cogmzance and granted probate of the wills of citizens 
relating to real property within the franchise, led to a registry of wills 
which, surpassing in antiquity, is in some respects it does in importance 
that of the ecclesiastical courts, commences id the reign of Henry the 
Thud, and is continued to the beginning of the eighteenth century There 
IS also a registry of deeds of equal antiquity attached to the same court 
From these and other materials it would be quite pos«ible to trace tlie sue 
cessive occupation of nearly every foot of ground withm the walls of an 
cient London , nor would the work be iminstructive considered olherwi'C 
than topographically, for m perusing these ancient conveyances we neces 
sarily gather those minute details relating to the progress of society and 
cmluation which are needed to complete, and it may be to explain, the 


narratives of contemporary chroniclers 

We have said that names, m a corrupted form, are almost the only re 
mams which associate modern with old London, it would be a valuable 
contribution to literature if *oine one of our numerous antiquaries wou 
avail himself of the materials we have enumerated, were it only for ibc 
purpose of shewing tlie dernatiou of the ancient appellations which many 
of the streets and lanes m, and some of the distncts surrounding London 
still bear Pursued with jailj,ineQt, such an enquiry would yield mueb 
curious and entertaining infonuation For example, as we write an adrer 
tising cart passes the window, on wliicli the word YAtJSliAtl is con«pi 
cyous m lofty letters W,cncc tl e name > Alany efforts have been made 
to explain it and Guy Faux of gunpowder iiotonelj, is assumed to have 
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!iad sometliing to do with the “rojal propertj.” We must go back 
to a remoter age tlnn that of the first James, and seek a more redoubted 
owner than the hero of the slouched hat and dark lantern, before the enigma 
can be solved. “La Sale Faukes” in South Lambeth is mentioned in 
the charter of Isabella de Fortibus, countess of Aumalc and Devon, and 
lady of the Isle of Wight, dated in 1293, by which she sold her pos- 
sessions to king Edward the First* TIius we must try earlier than the 
close of the thirteenth centurj* for its detivalion In the Testa de Ne^iil 
we read, under Surrej “ Baldwin son and heir of the earl of the Isle is 
in the custody of Fulk de Breaul^j he should be in the ward of the lord 
the king ; also his lands in the hundred of Brixton, and they are worth 
£18 per annum ’’ Fulke de Breaut^, the celebrated mercenary follower of 
King John, married Margaret, Earl Baldwm's mother, and thus obtained 
the wardship of her son ; he appears to have built a hall or mansion-house 
in the manor of South Lambeth during liis tenure of it; and from his 
time It was called indifferently Faukeshall, or South Lambeth, and is 
so termed in the lOlh year of Edward the First; the capital messuage 
vnth its garden, named “ Faukeshall,” was valued in the 20th of the same 
mgn at 2s yearly ^ We have, therefore, satisfactory evidence that this 
famed suburban pleasure ground, the scene of the stately gaieties of the eight- 
eenth, as of the less dignified amusements of the nineteenth century, owed 
its origin and name, like the keep of Northampton castle, to nn obscure 
Norman adventurer, who became suddenly enriched during the turbulent 
reign of John, and was ignomlniously driaen from the country in the mi- 
nority of Henry the Third, after withstanding n long siege in his strong 
castle of Bedford The adjoining manor of Kennington was a ro}al scat 
as early as the times of Henry the Second; and it was, perhaps, from 
some traditionary recollection of the estate having been in the hands of the 
Crown that Jonathan Tyers gave his public garden the distinctive title of 
the “ royal propertj ,” a name which is, we believe, still assumed 
It is now time to quit a digression on the ns j’et unpublished materials 
for the history of London and its inhabitant', for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the curious volume before u®, but we would fain hope that the hints 
are have thrown out may tempt some of oiu rising antiquaries to under- 
take this comparatively unworked mine of information 
The chronicle long called “ Liber de Antiquis Legibus,” contains a li't of 
the maj ors and shenffs of London, with notices of remarkable events which 
happened in their times from the year 1188® to the year 1274; but it is 
not until about 1240 that the occurrences detailed become important We 
cannot agree with the editor in thinking that “ the original portion of the 
manuscript will have been written throughout in Latin in the year 1274, 


Lysons says, erroneoiuly, that tie 
first mention of FanVeshall occurs m tBss 
year (20 Edw. I ), quoting as hss autho- 
rity an Escheat in the Tower Enviioos 
of London, Toh i p 321 


« We may here remark tbatin thetitle- 
1178 is pnnted for 1188, and we 
nave 1179 for 1189, in the margmal note 
on p 1 of the Chronicle 
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2 Edward 1. ns it appears to us, from tlie character of the' writing, and 
from other internal e% idencc, that it was compiled during the latter half of 
the reign of Henry the Third. The writer seenia to hare been a serrant of 
the corporation, probably filling an office similar to that of town clerk His 
narrathe is generally lucid; all questions involving points of law are clearly 
stated, and his information respecting matters foreign to the city is usually 
accurate ; for example, the tumult at Norwich in 1272 is described more 
fully thin in any other contemporary work. The sympathies of the author, 
invariably with the magnates or oligarchy of the city, are frequently ex- 
pressed in comically earnest terms; indeed'during the whole of the period 
included in his relation a violent struggle was going on between the alder- 
mannic class and its adherents and the commons of the city ; it is e«sentivl, 
therefore, to a proper understanding of the circumstances relating to this 
contest, here detailed, that wc should endeavour to form an idea of the 
constitution of the city in the thirteenth century, and of the characters of 
the two factions which were then contending for supremacy. 

We possess but very scanty information as to the nature of the fran- 
chises enjoyed by the “barons” or citizens of London before or imme- 
diately after the Conquest, the charter of Henry the First being the earliest 
specification of their rights and privileges. We are left to infer that the 
institutions they possessed in Saxon times must have been popular, since 
the commons invariably clamoured for their restoration: but on the whole, 
it may be fairly concluded that the rights and immunities guaranteed to 
the citizens by the Norman and Plantagenet kings had some analogy 
with those laws by which they had been governed under the Saxon rule. 
From the time of the Confessor, at least, until the appointment of Henry 
Fltz-Ailwyn, the first mayor, in 1188, there appears to have been aa 
executive officer in the city, in some degree dependant on the Crown, who 
bore the title of Portreve, but we liave no information respecting the nature 
or extent of his authority. We are equally ignorant of the precise charac- 
ter of the individuals called Sherifla, who accounted to the Crown for the 
ferm of the city of London and county of Middlesex previously to the year 
1188; whether they were merely royal bailiffs, or officers elected by the 
citizens ; they were sometimes four in number, and in one year, 4th Henry 
II , they were five. Being in this state of doubt and uncertainty as to the 
actual condition of the municipali^ during the rimes preceding the close of 
the twelfth century, we must be content to take as our starting points the 
charters of franchises granted by Richard the First, by John, and by 
Henry the Third. The liberties nominally conceded to the Londoners by 
those sovereigns have been fully detailed and illustrated by various writers, 
more especially by Norton, in his able “ Commentaries on the History an 
Franchises of London and to -that work the reader may he advantage- 
ously referred for all informatJon respeclicg them. 

It must be obvious that grants of the most ample privileges to any com- 
munity are valuable only so far as the grantees are in a condition to enjoy 

em m their full extent, and are assured against their violation At the 
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commencement of the thirteenth century the commonalty of London w&s 
far from being in either state, as we now propose to shew. 

Within the space circumscribed by the city walls, and also in the dis. 
trict immedi.ately beyond them, bnt included in what was called the 
“liberty," there were, in the times of which we write, many distinct selg- 
norial jurisdictions, legally termed sokes, the lords of which possessed 
independent powers, generally extending to life and limb, by Tirtue of 
grants from the Crown, or by antique prescription. The possession of 
these sokes was guaranteed to the Church, the barons, and the citizens, 
by the charter of Henry ti^^ I*irst, the earliest document, as we have said, 
which throws any light on the privileges of the city : they were to “ have 
their socs in peace, so that no guest, tarrying in any soc, shall pay custom 
to any other than him to whom the soc belongs." There is undoubted 
evidence that in the thirteenth century the London sokes were heritable 
estates, though it is probable they ceased to be so before the accession of 
Edward the Second. No municipal servant could execute his office within 
any of their franchises, the boundaries of which were jealously maintained 
by their owners, and unwillingly respected by the civic executive. The 
tenants of such sokes performed suit and sen ice at their respective courts, 
and weie generally exempt from municipal authority. It would be tedious 
to recite, on this occasion, the names of all these petty seignories ; a few, 
however, may be worth enumerating^. First and foremost was the head 
of the great ecclesiastical body already referred to, the prior of the Holy 
Trinity, who in right of his district of Portsoken, or the soke without 
Aldgate, ranked as an alderman ; the soke of Castle*Baynard was owned by 
the Lord Fitz-Walter, hereditary banner-bearer of the city } and there was 
the soke of Pevenl, part of the honour of that name, originally the splendid 
appanage of the bastard of the Conqueror by bis Saxon concubine. The 
site of the cathedral church of St Paul and its precincts formed another 
exempt jurisdiction, belonging to the dean and chapter, besides which the 
bishop had his own soke of Comhill wth its ybtir danaf, or seignorial 
oven, respecting wUch the present volume contains a remarkable docu- 
ment, and one of the earhest examples of the u«e of Norman-French in 
this country. The kings of Scotland also possessed a soke in London, 
probably in right of Slaud, daughter of the Saxon earl Waltheof, who 
married David son of Malcolm the Third It was sold in the reigm of 
Henry to a citizen named Geoffrey Godard, whose daughter and heiress 
married Richard le Poter, who held it in the third 3 ear of Edward the 
First®. In addition to these one or two belonged to foreign monasteries 
ns that of the abbey of St. Peter at Ghent, and some to English ecclesi- 
astical lords. There were besides those pertaining to the great families 
of the city, the Farringdons, whose name is perpetuated in the modern 
wards so called; the Frowicks, the Gisorzes and others; in short, in 

^ The reader la referred for more ample Edw. I 
particulars concemmgthe aokes of anoent « See Rot Huodr tiL Loorton 
London, to the Hundred Rollt, temp ndon. 

'OL IT. * 
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municipal affairs, although legallj and temlonally exempt from municipal 
jurisdiction 

It IS important to bear in mind that the<«e sokes, in the reign of Henry 
the Third, were co existent with, and, one excepted, wholly distinct from 
municipal wards , because, this fact being recognised, we are thereby en- 
abled to understand more clearly the state and relations of the conflicting 
parties m the metropolis in those times,* which is essential to a just appre- 
ciation of the narratiie under consideration This leads us to enquire mto 
the character of the population of London at the period m question 

First in rank and confideration, independently of any ci\ic functions 
with which they might happen to be inrested, were the landowners of the 
city it was from this class that the earliest bailiffs and the first major 
were chosen Besides their property within the waits we find that the 
Bucointes, the Buckerells, the Combdls the Basings, Gisorzes and others, 
had estates and dwellings in all the rural districts immediately surrounding 
London In Edgware, Ldmonton, Enfield, Hanwell, Uxbridge, and Chig 
well, we find traces of these “greater barons” of London as early as the 
twelfth century Henry the First confirmed to them the bunting grounds 
of their ancestors, to wit, in Chiltern, in Middlesex, nnd in Surrey, and 
appended to the charters and deeds which have descended to us, relating 
to the transfer of their propertj, are seals on which they are represented, 
after the fashion of the feudal lords of those dajs, clad m warlike panoply, 
or, with hawk m hand, enjoying the sports of the held To ascend no 
higher than Henry Fitz Ailwyn the first major, who was probably de- 
scended from Ayliryn Child, a native of London, who founded the pnory 
ofBermond«ey in 1082, we find that before and after his election he held 
land of the Crown in capite, both by knight-sernce and grand serjeanty* , 
and Henry de Cornhill*, one of the two sheriffs for the year 1188, was the 
husband of Alice de Courcy, the heiress of Stoke Courcy, in the county of 
Somerset, and his only daughter was the wife of Hugh de Nevill, chief 
forester of England In short, all the civic officers at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century were landowners, and in all probability elected owing to 
the influence commanded by their po'!«ession8 Next to persons of this 
class were the principal merchants and artisans', then comparatively limited 


‘ Mr Stapleton has piored in his 
horate introduction that the present earl 
of Ahingdon and lord Beauniont are now 
the joint representatives of Henry Fits 
Ailwyn. 

^ Reg nald his brother sold a mes 
snage m the parish of St Olave Sonth 
wark for 120 mails to ransom bimsell 
from Corfe castle, where he had been im 
prisoned by luug John the purchasers 
were the pnor and convent of Sl Angus 
tme at Canterbury and this bouse re 
mained the London inn of the pnor nnbl 
tl e Dissolution — MS Cotton- Julius D u. 
fo 103 b 

* Of these the chief were the arti 


fleers 111 gold and iron smiths and gold- 
smiths the smiths were for the most part 
farners and ' locwnehtes it la under 
these denominations they appear as wiU 
nesses to deeds in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. One quarter in which the 
smiths dwelt is still distinguished by the 
name of Ironmonger lane the Mares 
chalcia or Farnery vtas on the* north 
Vestem side of Cheap. One of the 
shenfTs in the last year of Ring John, 
Benedictus Campananus was a bell 
founder his son Edmun 1 granted lands 
lo the pnory of the Holy Trinity on the 
seal aj pended lo his deed of gift appears a 
bell with a clapper of unusual length 
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as a body, for the port of London was long rivalled by that of Southampton, 
and Winchester, a more opulent city, hid almost earned off the honour of 
being the capital of the realm Among the chief merchants then settled in 
London many were of foreign extraction Of one of them, Arnold Fifz 
Thedmar, a romantic pedigree la given m the work under notice The 
landed proprietors and the great traders sharing imong themselves all the 
cn 1C offices, as the mayoralty, sheriffwick, and aldermanries, con«tituted the 
party staled m iU contemporary writings the “ magnates’ of the city, for 
although it IS clear that aldermen were elective, even at the period to which 
we are referring, the individuals chosen were foitthe most part members or 
dependants of the soke-lords or an«tocra<y It is of this body that the 
ivriter of our chronicle always speaks as discreet men, of good memory, 
who had acquired all the privileges of the city, and m his eyes the rest of 
the population, so noisy and turbulent in the folkmetes, were wretched 
beings, “ sons of ,di\era mothers, many bom without the city®, and very 
many of senile estate ” 

Among other oppiessive measures employed by Henry the Third to 
raise money was that of demanding arbitrary contnbutions, called tallisges, 
from the Londoners, as though they were tenants of the royal dmtm 
The sums thus demanded were levied by assessors, according to the re 
spective means of the inhabitants , but the magnates or city aristocracy 
had paid fines to the Crown, for the grant of charters which exempted their 
own body from being assessed to such tolliages with the commonalty or 
poorer inhabitants of the city These privileges were rendered more inn 
dious owing to the fact that they, by deputies chosen from theu* own class, 
being also the assessors, could and did, as the commons asserted, spate 
their own purses at the cost of the lower order of town®folk, whom “ they 
grievously and beyond measure overchaiged and vexed ” The truth of 
this statement is proved by numerous cLirters of exemption which are 
still preserved by enrolment; it war fully believed by the populace an 
led to results which for a time affected the iscendency of the magnates in 
city affairs 

The ennous story narrated in this Chronicle, of the roll sealed with green 
wax, which was mystenously deposited and found in the king's wardrobe 
at Windsor", should be perused in connection with this subject The 
secret of the popularity of Waller Hervey with the commons®, was hn 
attempt to compel the city magnates to piy up tJie arrears of talliages duo 
by them, for not content, it appears, with the adianlages they gave them 
selves as assessors, Uiey had always paid tlieir own share of those imposi' 
tions irregularly P It was a natural consequence of these gnevances that 
the commons of the city should side with the party of Simon de Monlfort 
during his memorable rebellion, and as long as his cause remained success u 

“ From thu expmtion il would slmoit “ r*B* 80 
»rpv« ih.t birih »u a rccoBniied quail • See ]• 148 

fi *1.0.. fur tl.e fr.nd ue ^ r Rou llundt , p 401 
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their party was (lominant in the city Under the command of their leader, 
Thomas de Pmelesdon, they were present in bis army at the battle of 
Lewes, and fied ignominiously before Pnnce Edward, who lost the victory 
for the hm ' bj too hotly pursuing them It is related m the chronicle of 
Melrose that the earl of Leicester brought into the field two of the 
oldest and most respectable of the city magnates, who had in rain en 
deavoured to prevent the populace from Joining him, shut up in a strong 
cage, bound with iron returning from the pursuit of the flying citizens 
the followers of the pnnce seeing the cage without defenders pulled it to 
pieces, and slew the unforUinate inmates^ This incident is told with so 
much Circumstantiality that it is difficult to discredit it, but it should be 
remarked that the piesent chronicle, which dwells rather minutely on the 
assistance rendered by the Londoners to Montfort, does not even allude to 
such an event 

On the suppression of the rebellion by tbe king s forces ample revenge 
avas taken upon tbe leaders of the popular party and their adherents Their 
Veal and personal property was confiscated and granted to Pnnce Edward, 
who exercised his reco\cred authority without mercy The old families 
again acquired their ascendency, but it was not long to endure Before 
the close of the reign of Edward the First we discern new names among 
the chief office bearers of the corporation, the old feudal families of London 
gradually disappear from the calendar of majors and sbenffis, men en« 
nched by the increasing commerce of tbe country were the legitimate sue 
cessors to their station and influence in civic affairs , and by tbe accession 
of Edward the Third the feudal divisions of the metropolis, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the po«8e'ision8 of the Church, had ceased to exist 

Thus much for the political slate of London in tbe thirteenth century 
It may now be interesting to make some enquiry into its material aspect 
From the cIo«e of the eleventh century chronicles refer continually to 
destructive fires which from time to time wasted the city and impoverished 
its mhabitants, and to strong winds which prostrated its steeples, the natu- 
ral consequences of the habitations and church steeples being generally 
constructed of wood The streets we^ unpaved, and if we may draw any 
inference from the fact that when the wooden steeple of Bow church fell 
into Cheap m the jear 1170, the tallest beams sank out of sight into the 
earth, thej must have been as muddy and ill kept as those of Pans when 
they excited the wrath of Philip Augustus Before the end of the twelfth 
century, however, the frequent occurrence of extensive fires compelled the 
citizens to adopt some necessaiy precautions m the structure of their habi- 
tations In the highly cunous regulations published on this subject in the 
year 1189 we are informed that “in ancient times tbe greater part of 
the city was built of wood, and thehoushs covered with thatch, reeds, and 
the like material, so that when any house look fire the greater part of the 


' Such i» llcmingforil s account. Gala 
»ol 11 . p 581 Xhe chronicler of Mel 


rose aay* It was burnt.— Ibid , voL i. 
p 229 
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citj \vn^ consnmc(Ulicrcl)j , »» itinppencd in the firBtj-c'irofKingStephen 
when hj ti fire winch began at I onclon Bridge, the church of St Paul was 
hiirnt, and llicn lint fire fpread, con«umi{ig homes and buildings, even unto 
the church of 8t Ckment Danes Afterwards many citizens to a\oid such 
danger, according to their means built on their freeholds stone liou«ea 
roofed with thick tiles, and protected against the raaages of fire, whereby it 
often fell out that when a fire wfcs kicdicd In the city , and had wasted many 
edifices and reached such a Iiou«c, not being able to injure it, it there 
became extinguished, so that many neighbours' homes were wholly Fared 
from fire by that house '* ^ 

It IS clear from tins simple namlisc, which in point of authenticity is 
worth all notices in the chromtles put together that in the twelfth century, 
there w ere in London many houses built of stone , and it may be presumed 
they had increased in number by the tliutcenlh lhat the majority, how 
ever, were still ligneous slnictures, may be readily believed, and ancient 
conveyances seem to make a distinction between buildin?* of stone and 
wood tenmng the fornaer f/onius, and the latter «?«/ eia The houses, of 
whatever material, appear never to have exceeded one story height 
when Henry the Third vi'ilcd St I/uus at Paris, he greatly admired the 
houses of that city, consisting for the mo«t part of many stones, from which 
il may be inferred he had not been nccusloined to a similai style of building 
in bis own kingdom The ground floor of the I^ondon houses at this peno 
was aptly enough, called a cellar, the upper story a solar Although a con 
sidcrablc quantity of ground cultivated os gardens existed within the wal 9 
and wcrcad from time to time, in the coroncrs'rells, of mortal accidents whic 
befcl youths attempting to steal apples in the orchards of Faterno*ler Bow 
and Ivy Lane, still the ncce«<anly clo«e proximity of dwellings m the mam 

streets led at an early period to the enactment of stringent regulations for t e 
protection of indiv idual rights and theFcUlement of disputed boundaries ® 

assize of 1189 is entitled to be considered the prototype of tbe act relating to 
parly w alls which was pa«<cd in our own times , it fixed the thickness o e 
wall at three feet , detei mined the right of pi operty in it , regulated the con 
struction of gutters, and even went so far as to establish “ that if any one 
should have windows towards the land of his neighbour, and even thoug 
he had been rei'ed of the view of the said windows for a longtime and is 


ancestors before him, nevertliele<!s las neighbour could block up such view 
by building opposite tho«e windows, or otherwise obstiaicting them, un e'S 
he who owned them could shew any writing to the contrary When two 
parties agreed to build of stone the party -wall was to be constructe a 
their joint expense , its ordinary hught being fixed by the assize at sisteen 
feet, either party having libeity to ruse his own half of it» might e 
deemed expedient Any boaaeholder might lay down a pavement be ore 
his tenement, provided it were not to the nui aiice of the city or of a 
neighboui 


The result of a caieful examination of the evidence relating to the ap 
pearance of London houses in the thirteenth century, leads Unavoidably to 
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•lie conc!u''ioii, (hat they were both «nnll ami of low cIet.iCion; (he shops 
were generally wooden sheds erected in front of the Inhabited tenements. 

At the present lime, when >the suiilary condition of the metropolis Is 
altractmg so much of public attention, it may not be umnlcre«ting to enquire 
how far it was proaided for In ancient da)S, AVe hate seen tint so early as 
1189 the due construction of gutters and the conicnicnt dispersion of waste, 
water were objects of consjdcration'»(he*camcm? priiatT of the citizens 
were not left unregulated : they were prohibited within the distance of two 
and a lialf.or three and a half feet, from a neighbouring tenement ; and the 
proprietj of their constnietijn was liable lo the sur\cy of a jury chosen by 
the authorities. The situation of Ix>mlon, with an easy descent lowanls 
the Thames, was faaourablc to a surface drainage, aided in a great degree 
by those natural streams which then flowed open to tlic riser, the Wall. 
brook and the Fleet, the cleansing and maintenance of which in a proper 
state were from an early pcrioil objects of solicitude lo tlic inagistraca'. It 
may be collected also from the perusal of ancient evidences, that narrow 
channels ran down the centre of many of those streets which led dirccll) to 
IherirerBide: bad ns the effect of these uncoTcred scwcr« must base been, 
they were better than |no drainage whatever. The greatest source of 
annoyance, however, was the existence of (he public sitambics almost in tbc 
very heart of the city, clustered round the church of St. Kicholas, the patron 
of butchers m well as fishermen. From a remote time ordinance succeeded 
Ordinance levelled at lids fiagrani musance. There being no undcr.dmin. 
age, the refuse of the slaiightcr.liouscs was thrown by the butchers wher* 
ever the) could find a place: into the streets, or the Fleet, or into the river, 
where, ofien left on the banks, the putrcf)ing heaps offended the olfactory 
senses of the Edwards and I lenrics as the) w ere rowed belw cen Westminster 
and the Tower, prwlucing impressive monitions to the ma)or to repress the 
intolerable excesses of llie flesh-mongers ; but in vain; it was a nui8.ancc 
that grew with the increase of tbc metropolis, and for wbich no remedy has 
even yet been provided. E) a regulation passed in tbc reign of Richard 
the Second, the blood and offal of the shambles were to be boated into the 
mid-stream of the Thames at ebb-tide, but this and subsequent enactments 
were evaded or carelessly enforced, and we still groan in the nineteenth 
century under an infliction which our less refined ancestors tried to avoid 
in the thirteenth. 

We seek in vain for traces of any approach to an organized system of 
police in the metropolis during the times under consideration. ^Vllen 
con«iderab!c tumults arose the mayor or alierifis appear to have summoned 
tlie townsfolk lo their aid by the great bell of St. rnul’s, and as the adult 
population was in a measure trained to arms, a tolerably efficient foroe was 
thus temporarily at their orders. Periodical musters of the citizens under 
arms were taken, and by the early rolls we perceive that a few individuals 
appeared equipped at all points onchnaux coarer/s, while the majonl) were 
armed with those miscellaneous weapons of offence common lo tlie times. 
The rendezvous on these occasions was Mile-end or Cheap-side However 
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incfllcicnt thcee early * trained bands may hare been in tKe fielil tl ej 
were quite ntlcquale to the mipprcasion of tho«e disorders mlhin the city 
winch arose from the antagonism of poTitieal partiians, or jealousies betireea 
the ranous classes of operatiSM which sometimes reached nu alarm nj 
height of aiolence euch was the outbreak in 1260 among the goI<!*mithi 
tailors andaihite leather drc»ser« , who maintained a conflict m th** street 
for three successiie nights amolintii^ in numbers says our cliromcler, ta 
more than fne hundred Tl c not was at last quelled by the bailiffs and 
citizens, more than thirty of the nngleaders being captured were imnie 
diatelj tried at Newgate before the kings ju^sUciarj, and about lluleen 
appear to have been hanged But excepting on such occasions there 
no active exertion on the part of the authorities The city swarmed with 
thieves and bad characters, who were fostered and protected by ih** 
numerous sanctuaries then recognised as well as by the facility with 
which they could escape from one soke to another where the bailiffs could 
not pursue them In the reign of Ldnard the First the dean and chapter 
of St Paul a obtained a license to encIo*e tlieir church and buildings with a 
strong wall, as a protection against the malefactors who infested it nightly 
commuting every species of enme and eonverUng Uiat which should bare 
been the most aacred into the vilest place m the city If we take the trouble 
however, to turn over the legal records of the time, the number of murders 
and violent assaults upon the person do not appear eo nutnereus as might 
have been expected amidst a population of wbieb every man and youth was 
constantly armed with his anbee or Irish knife 
A\e tru«t lhe«c remarks miyhave the effect of directing attention to 
tins valuable work, and that they may prove useful as introductory to and 
m some degree explanatory of the principal events narrated in it Before 
concluding however it may be permitted to say a few vrords respecting 
the singular title of the work hy it should have been called “ Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus ’ the “ Book of Ancient Laws ’ is not very apparent 
No ancient laws ore contained In it if ne except the assize of 1169, there 
are indeed numerous allusions to privileges chimed or cierci«ed by the 
citizens but they are wholly incidental to the narrative and cannot 
regarded m the light of an ordinary collection of precedents The t* « 
is, we apprehend not older than the end of the fourteenth or the be 
ginning of the fifteenth century, and was probably attributed to the manu 
Bcnpt from its "being frequently cited in proof of civic rights ci'iei 
dispute, for though not a legal document it had long been in proper cus- 
tody, and was Uierefore admissible as evidence on behalf of the corpora 
tion and has been so admitted in our own times Strictly speaking it is a“ 
irregular narrative of historical events combined with such an amount o 
irrelevant matter as almost to deserve the name of a common place boo 
Taken as a whole it is a curious and inv aluable record of a stirring pen 
m our national annals and of popular manners and popular struggles in 
almost forgotten age 
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It is most probable. that the embroidery used in the south 
of Europe was in great measure furnisiied at an early period 
by artists in tlic’cast, since the oldest specimens now in e^st- 
ence bear endent inaidcs of an Oriental or Greek character. 
Thus the imperial dalmatic prescr^'cd in the treasury of St. 
Peter at Rouic, called also the cope of St. Leo, (Leo HI., 
795—510,) is clearly, if we may judge from its representa- 
tions, a, work of the Byzantine school. 

Tot. IV, • ' ,P p 
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This \ cry xem'irkable specunen of embroulerj is l&id upon a 
foundation of deep blue silk having foiu- ditferent subjects 
on the shoulders, behind and in front exhibiting althougli 
taken from different actions the glorification of the body of 
our Lord The uliole has been corefullj wrought \ntb gold 
tambour and silk and thcuuiiperous figures as many as My 
four surrounding the Redeemer who sits enthroned on a 
lainbow in the centre display simplicity and gracefulness of 
design The field of the \ ebtment is powdered vnth flowers 
and crosses of gold and silver having the bottom cnriclied with 
a running flonated pattern It has al o a representation of 
paradise wherein the flowers corned by tigers of gold are 
of emerald green turquoise blue and flame colour Cro’es 
of silver, cantoned with tears of gold and of gold cantoned 
with tears of silver alternately are mscited in the flowinj 
foliage at the edge Other ciosses within circles arc al o 
placed after the same iiilc when of gold in medallions of 
silver and when of silver in the reverse order 

Both tlio descnptions and the diawings which have been 
given to the world of this lemarkable vestment, for few icr 
sous have bad an opportunity of eiaminiu» it would induce 
the belief that it can «carccl> be of such lu^i antiqmtv as has 
been gcneioillv supposed ihcic is no bistoiy as to the man 
ner or the tune when it came into the pontifical treasury and 
its style of art ju'stifies the conclusion of jMous Didroii tlut 
it IS the manufacture of the twelfth century Were we to 
describe the foliated pattern in ar^itectural language w hich 
will be readily mtelligible to nil oui leaders it would be by 
saying that it bears decidedly the impress of an Early Eoghm 
character It has hecn conjectured that this dalmatic ms 
formerly used by the German emperors when they were con 
scented and crowned and when they assisted the pope at tic 
office of mass On such occasions the emperor discharcctl 
the functions of sun deacon or deacon and clothed watli c 
dalmatic cliaunted ^tlie Epistle nnd Gospel in ilhi tntion 
of tins custom it ’may be remarked that several of the 
German emperors took part m the service even so ^'^tc a 
Charles V , who suhg the Gospel nt Boulogne in 1520 
dalmatic m fact was in tho'^e times as it coufinues at 
present day both a regal and ecclecnsticnl Inbit and it hoa 
constantly been the custom of European kingdoms for Uicir 
sovereigns to wear it at thcir coitin ition 
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But tlib usage of embroiderctt vestments by royal person- 
ages must be regarded as infinitely carlici* than the period 
just referred to, since it^uns the first kind of costly attue nith 
wliicli TTC are acquainted. It was adopted from remote anti- 
quity; nothing could be more suitable for monarclis, nor any 
kind of apparel more beautiful, being the means of uniting 
together the richest gifts of nature and the choicest produc- 
tions of nit. The Muse of Greece sung of these brilliant in- 
ventions in the mythip ages of the Trojan war ; heroes of the 
Augustan era returned home from conquest in such glit- 
tering raiment, that it icquircd the powers of inspiration to 
describe it: and when the Provencal rhymers, who caught 
tlI6 last echo of Latin poetry, \visbcd to deck loveliness in its 
richest dress they clothed it in embroidered robes. 

It cannot have escaped the recollection of the classical 
reader how Homer makes Penelope throw over Ulysses, before 
his departure for Ilium, an up^r gannent cmbioidercd in 
gold, on whicli was imaged the actions of the cliaso. "Wo 
behold the bard picturing the dog holding the spotted fawn 
with his fore feet intent.upon his capture, whilst it struggles 
and pants for freedom ; a subject so vividly cxpi-csscd by the 
needle of the Ithaccnsian housewife that he speaks of tlie 
woik itself as the universal admiration of beholders 

The concuri’ciit voice of antiquity dwells with rapture on 
the prevalent use of golden tissues. Wo hear for instance of 
those which were woven by and adorned the persons of Dido 
andAndroniachc ; of spoils of this precious cloth being carried 
away as the richest treasure in the pillage of Pcrscpolis ; of 
the robe and pavilion of Arsace, formed of gold and purple ; 
of the aureate veils Imnging over the mijitial quests of AJex- 
andcr, and of the sumptuous decorations lining the tents of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Nor was this luxury limited either to 
pei-sonal embellishment, or to the moveables of the living. 
Tunics interwoven with the costly thlcad were cast over the 
images of their deities; they overspread the colossal statue 
of Bacchus and Hyssa at Alexandna, whilst the peplum of 
Minerva, embroidered by virgins so as to represent her attri- 
butes, w’as annually earned in solemn procession at the great 
Panathenaic festival at Athens, and carefully laid up in the 
temple of the goddess On the tlirone and the sarcophagus 
were to be seen these emblems of magnificence ; the idols of 
heathenism, no less than the tombs of reputed saints, rivalled 
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each othei in the amount of such intrinsically valuable posses- 
sions, and uhcn the sejnilchie closed over the bones of the dead, 
it even shut u itliin its dark and damp recesses the glittenng 
vestments once uorn by its tenant And thus deposited in 
gloomy state, enurapped in the goigcoiis raiment with which 
they had dazzled a crow d of satellites, mouldered the bones of 
the king of Maccdon, of Ncio, of Jlaria spouse of Hononus, 
of Childeric*, and of Cuthbert The discoveries attendant 
upon the exhumation of the two last, jndmduals form the 
most singular history of sepulchral nntit^iiities that have ever 
been given to the world 

Interesting however ns the investigation of the present sub- 
ject must be, whether its illustration is sought for amid flic 
classical literature of Greece and Rome, or m the pages of 
those fathers of the Christian Cluwcli, who inveigh ngamst 
the use of such things as meie superfluous vanities, it is an 
enquiry that becomes more attractive when directed towards 
the particular modes of costunne embclhslimentorof domestic 
decoration which liavc prevailed in England 

How various have been the methods of emplojang the 
needle for ornamental purposes, and what choice specimens of 
its skdful use may stdl be seen hwking among the internal 
substantial comforts of the Jlnglish gentry I'ho medieval 
monuments of female fancy are jet very considerable, though 
the moth has lent its aid to fret the canvass, and the 
garret has become converted into the store house of ancestral 
industry Occasionally, indeed, may be pciceived a filial re- 
gard united with an uucertam appreciation for these faded 
heir-Iooms, and they arc timidly brought forward into view 
and transferred to fresli foundations, as the evidence of linger- 
ing regard for the worker, and the proof of estimating a good 
but obsolete fashion Nothing can evince better taste and 
discernment than the way m which these znemonals of faindy 
tod are preserved at Hardwick Hall in Deibyshire, where the 
embroidery wrought by the countess of Shrew sbiuy forms 
one among the numerous remarkable features of that pahtifd 
residence 


• The death of Childeiicthe First whois 
regitdedM fourth ling of the AIetovin<'uii 
line took place in 482 He was buned at 
Touraai where he Lad resided. Uis tomb 
wasds^eredthereinlBSS andconUned 
nogs of great »alne and many other objects 


ilercst and cariosity 
, several gold bees 
hedto his gnrmeots 
. insignia of the roouwclis ct we 
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Ricli, however, as this abode is in the extensive collection 
of tapestry vith which so many of its spacious chambers are 
adorned, it is still more deserving notice for its splendid Eliza- 
betlian hangings. These, embroidered in gold and silver with 
a countless variety of devices, and surmounted by waving 
plumes, admirably harmonize with*tlie interior of ‘the fabric. 
Pargetting, in high and colonred relief, spiritedly representing 
liuntiug scenes, is carried Toiind the upper portion of the pre- 
sence chamber, where the laboms of the loom are incapable of 
covering the walls to the ceiling, from its great height. You 
view a moving picture ; the walls are vocal with hound and 
liorn ; you wallc tlirough a region of romance, of allegory and 
of history, as you pass from room to room, until at length 
the eye grows weary with the shifting scenes of delight and 
deception, and seeks for repose from the animated, entrancing 
delusion amid the various quaint and elegant designs figured 
over the different articles of fumitime. Jlost of these belong 
to the time wlien the house was constructed, and indicate 
the ^aitistic feeling and manual dexterity of-tlie foundress. 
Here too may be seen beds of stale, witb Ibeit emtains of 
black and silver, Venetian velvets,'and damascenes, * cloth of 
Haynes to slepe on softe,* and hangings ‘ raied with gold,* 
hard cushions of blue baud^yn, high-seated chairs covered 
with samit, and powdered with flowem, yet cmiously uncom- 
fortable to sit upon. 

'Die arras and ensigns of Mary Queen of Scots, so long the 
too fondly cherished prisoner of George carl of Shrewsbury, 
still exist, and some of her own royal work is preserved 
ainongst these treasures, together with a carpet embroidered 
byber needle, and a suit ol bangings on wlncli all tlie virtues 
are represented in sjinbolical %urc3 and allusive mottoes, 
equally offering pictorial embellishments and moral lessons. 

On traversing the long range of apartments at Hardwick, 
and casting even a cursory ^ance upon the arras covering 
the wall, it excites surprise to see to what an extent this 
appropriate decoration was used before the introduction of 
u ainscotting. And when this in turn was brought into 
the houses of the wealthy, it was ‘generally painted and gilt. 
Symbolism aud allegory lent their influence to extend the 
clmrm of this rick but unnatural species of ornament, and if 
the poivers of the workmen were incapable of soaring so high 
as to create, they were contented to repeat the conventional 
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patterns of their predecessors Hence may be seen a per 
petnal recurrence of tlie same rudimentnl forms In Tudor 
and Jacobean carving this is strikingly perceptible , all the 
outlines of this are in reality but aanations of particular 
Bgures, just as the caprice or imitatne abilitj of the artist 
prompted him to make the olteiation So also in the con 
\entional patterns painted on quarries of glass or m tho«e 
depicted on the bas^ of lood skreens or otf embroidered 
garments, the same kind of repetition as ohsen able 

Tims to take an illnstiation from the needleivork ot the 
countess of Shreavsbuiy (for the same principle penades this 



and e\ ery other kind of mcdieaal art ) and this particular branch 
IS more rnimediatelj apposite to the present subject Iicr framed 
it may probably i\ith stricter propnety be said, Jier <ainpkr 
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patterns, at’HardincV, ore tlie common conventional designs of 
the day, a fact not only perceptible in her own handy works 
. so profusely exhibited . ' ' 

here, hut also in their » ® ® 

antitypes npon a cor- 

poras cloth belonging o o . 5 V ' ^ ^ ^ ® 

to a gentleman in the ^ 

iinincdiate -neiglibour- ^ 

hood. \ ' \ A / 

We arc uni-esistingiy- ■ / 

carried by the imagina- ^ f'\ 

tion backn'ards to the ) 

period of Elizabeth, ' 'N lil / / — 

nay, we arc in truth 

walking among tlic 

characteristic features 

of the time, ns wo pass 

through the stately 

chambers of Ilardwick, 7/r 

since every, or nearly ^ « /\ 

every article of furni* . ’ y/ \ 

tiirc is coeval with the 

construction of the edi- 


Yet the owner of so fair n fabric suffered none of her 
energies to be distracted by the care necessary to see it 
appropriately garnished when built. She erected both houses 
and liospitals, sumptuously fitting up the one, and well en- 
dowing the other. Tlie noble dwelling at Chatsworth, and 
the embattled walls of Eolsover, declare the princely outlay 
made from her fortune, and in a land of stone like Derbyshire 
her palaces and manors arose as rapidly as the creations of some 
unseen magician in oriental fable. Ilcr zeal for architecture 
was so deeply rooted in her vdry nature that it was only extin- 
guisliablc with her existence. Hence it had been foretold by 
no Yciy prophetic seer, in the language of metonymy, that 
she would live as long as she continued to build, and so it 
happened, for a wintry interruptimi to the w’orks in progress, 
that fatal suspension of her labours, left Chatsworth unfinished, 
and at the age of eighty-seven carried her to the .grave. Her 
dust lies under a magnificent monument of marble. in the 
church of All Hallows at Derby% which cither from personal 
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\ 'inity or a natural desire to see suitably executed she caused 
to be erected dimug her lifetime Jbe archbishop of lorh 
pleached her funeral •Jermon and pronounced a lofty enlo- 
gium upon her virtues That she uas discreet and prudent 
in the nnnageraent of her temporal affairs is sheivn b) the 
height of grandeur to which her vast estates raised the hou'ses 
of Cavendish and Newcastle And by the four ducal eien the 
ro}al alliance of her grand daughters Aet uitli all the care 
exercised in exalting her family to this extraordinary pitch of 
greatness mth a laudable ambitiou to decontc her native 
county with the most 'magnificent residences England can 
boast of nith an affectionate discharge of maternal duties to 
fourteen children and a due performance of the conjugal obe 
diencc claimed successively by four husbands she hke all the 
gentlewomen of that generation found leisure to embroider 
her own chans and woiV. her oxxn cDvmttvpanes 

From a pcr:»onage so exalted we must descend to tho'e of 
a more humble station though perhaps they may be more 
memorable for tlieir manual attainments Ilie first wc read 
of IS a damsel whoso fame has been handed donn to us b) a 
passage in the Domesday Survey Alimid for such is her 
name held at Achelai in Buckinghamshire two hides of land 
freely to bequeath or sell to uhoni she clio e and from the 
demesne fee of the Confessor she had half a hide which Farl 
Godric granted to her ns long as he remained earl on con 
dition of her teaching his daughter to u ork embroider} Ibis 
most curious entry m the Conquerors Sur\e} is not lioweier 
the ouly one wluch it contains allusive to the ait since there 
IS a second that speaks of a certain Lcmdc uho made and 
coutmued to*makevhen the record Mas formed embroidci} 
for the use of the king and queen The casula uTOUght hj 
the wife of Alderet of Wmehester and mentioned in the vail 
of Matilda as left to the church of the Holy Trinitj at Caen 
and the clamis wrought m gold which "as laid up in her 
chamber and the vestment worked in England have pre- 
vious!) been “lightly alluded to The testameut itself is ho\v 
cve; so remarkable that it deserves to be placed before the 
attention of the rcadei entire 
E50 vr-ill Id s ECj. la do Sanctaj Trui lat CaJorni casulam qu-ira 
X\ nlon am operatur uxor Alderet et clam dem operatim ex auro qu® cst 
in cimcrt mca a 1 cappam ficiendam atque de d labus I gatur s n 01$ a 
1 1 q ibus cruccs s int illam quae emUen it bus c4t m culpli ad Ii npiJ 
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fiucpcndenilalti comm Sancto alL-ire candclaliraque mazima qute fabncantur 
apud Sanctum Laudum coronara quoque et scqptrum, calicesque ac vesti 
menlum atque oliud ^estlmeDtuIn quod opcratur la Anglia, et cum omni 
bus ornaraeutis equi ntque omnia mea, erceptis iJIis qnm antca dedero 
alicubiinTitamea, et CbetUuiImum (Q etchon tn Co/en/m) m "Normanma, 
et duas mansiones m Angtia do Snnctie rrinitati Cadomi Hajc omma 
concessu domini mei Regis facio'* Sx C^rtulcno Sanciec Tnn Bihl Iltg 
Pam ]So 56 jO 

At tlus period then it is quite clear that the females of 
England were highly celebrated for their skill in using gold 
tambour, and they continued successfully to practise tins 
accomplishment for several centuncs It was exclusively in 
its highest perfection an English art, almost to the reign of 
the Stuarts, when it sunk into a style of debasement so very 
low, that notliing more was requisite to blunt the point of the 
needle, and obliterate the few remaining vestiges of good taste 
and elegance, than the adoption of the Gennnn system of 
mechanically toiling in chequers, wliith now so extensively 
disfigures the rooms over every domestic threshold that can 
1)L Glossed 

These were matters considered grave and important enough 
for even ecclesiastical historians of old to introduce into then 
narratives, they even gave occasion for preternatural inter 
fcrencc lluis Reginald of Durham furnishes us wath the two 
following stones ‘When,’ sa>s he, ‘hlaiid, the daughter of 
Ualtheof, and the widow of Simon de St Li^, was passing 
through Dniham, with her husband, David king of Scotland, 
‘^he Larritd in her retinue a female attendant named Heli'?eiid 
'Ihc monk describes this )oung woman as a person nohly 
skilled in the science of weaving purple, and one of the most 
celebrated of her age for working in tlic best manner every 
kand of embroulery, or gold weaving of artificial composition 
Hch'’end having hcaid that there were peculiar limits to the 
<imctcr} of St Cuthbcit, which it was not permitted for 
females to pass, was determined to trj the expenment of 
c'^caping from all the penalties denounced against such a 
tnin'-gression, mid in defiance of the tlircatuiings uttered 
agamst such lenient), persisted iii htr resolution, and covered 
with n hhek linod, the upper part onlj of which disclosed the 
countenance, and all the rest of her bod) being concealed, she 

Xa T'” * butor ques *uf 1» nllc <I« C*m> pw M I \l U l)f U Rue toL 1. Preuvet 
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coiiceucd it was impossible for cither inonhs or any one else 
to recognise her se\. But, alas, how \nin was her presnmj)- 
tuoiis curiosity ! For in the meanwlrile, St. Cuthhert came to 
a sacristan 'of the cliurch, as he satuntnig m the raoiiastei^', 
and addressing hiraver)* sharijly, bade him go forth and dri^e 
tlie intruder from the precinejs she had violated. Immedi- 
ately the studious i-cclusc shut up liis books, and sallied forth, 
fruitlessly searching a long tunc for the unfortunate object 
of the saint’s indignation, until at Icugtli he discov ered her 
wrapped up in a man’s cloak outside the church The poor 
lady, whose curiosity had led. her into such an unpleasant 
dilemma, was non assailed by n most \ indent torrent of 
abuse, and it is diHicult to say whether the monastic scribe 
or the saintly Ciithbcrt excelled in the art of vituperation, as 
the terms applied by each of them to the skilful embrmdercss 
are too coarse for an Ilnghsh translation. 'Nor was their con- 
duct confined to mere words, for seizing hold of her, thej 
Violently ejected lier from the building, vvlien half deatlrntli 
fright, and unconscious what she did, she stood for a while la 
a state of stupor, fiom which at length recovering, she deter- 
mined to go to Elstow ill Bedfordshire. Here she took a 
religious vow, and passed the remainder of her life in honest 
conversation.* , ' 

Reginald also tells a story' of the same saint, in which he 
figures more amiably ‘A young brunette was .engaged in 
sewing a garment ‘ de fiistico-tincto’ for her wedding, and 
upon being admonished by her mother to get it completed 
before nine o’clock, because it was St. Lawrence’s day, re- 
plied she w ould finish tlie dress whether it was the feast of 
St. Lawrence or not , upon uttering whicli her hands suddenly 
became contracted, her fingers shrunk up and curved, so that 
the garment stuck fast in the palm of her hand, and she was 
only restored by Cnthhert’s interposition.' 

It is stated by Sir Henry Spelman that the inflneiitial people 
of the kingdom were formeily obliged^to attend on the monarch 
at the three great festivals of the year, Christmas, Easter, and 
^\Tiitsuntide, with the view both of shewing him suitable 
honour, and of assisting in- settling the affairs of the realm, 
and that on these occasions he was accustomed to appear with 
the crown on his head, and surrounded with all the insignia 
of royalty. Allred mentions the same custom as prevailing 
during tlie reign of the Confessor, when at ^^liitfuntidc the 
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whole of*tlu‘ nobility |m'sciifc{I themselves before him in 
golden raiment. Tliis pnictice seems to 1ki\c emlurccl until 
the time of ITcnrs' II., %\ho in the fourth u'.irof his reign, 
keeping hi« taster at Worcester with great solelnnity, clis- 
contiiincil it : when he and Kleanor his queen, going up to 
the altar to present their usna^ oblntion, took off their crowns 
and placed them upon it, ns nn ofTering to God, vowing they 
would wear them no .longer. After tliis, the tlircc festivals 
were observed with Ir.'ks splendour, ihoiigli Ilenrj' III , when 
a minor, kept bis Ghristnms with eonsiilemble magnificence 
at Xortliampton on more tlmn one occasion. 

'Hiesc customs tended to increase the gaiety and attractions 
of the coniiof the Pkantagcncts, nml imparted to it n brilliancy 
which the feudal lords w itli nil their natural roughness of manners 
<-oiihl not hut dwell upon with ndmimtion. J’rom hence the 
Chfibnls and ritz-Al.nis carried the ideas of elegance to their 
border for(res>i's of Ucrcfonl nml Chin, while Albrincis at 
Dover, and I’cv ere! amid the wild fastnc.s.scs of the Peak or 
the more genial hciglits of Dolsovcr, implanted the severe ele- 
ments of otlier tastes, winch will, as thev become belter known 
and appreciated, constitute the mode! for imitation among 
future arcliitccls 

Resides the cm- 
hroidcrcd gaiincnts 
worn bv the monarch 
and his noliilily, and 
the vestments requi- 
site for the use of 
the Church, lie was 
burdened with an- 
mial payments, more « 
courteously termed 
ollerings, w Jiidi 
occasioinll’y made in 
tile form of presents 
jf gold, or of cm- 
broidered clotli, to 
the high altar, or to 
the shrine of some 
reputed saint. Tims 
Pdward I made ob- 
lations to the bannci 
of St John of Be- 
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verley, 'iild gifts of cloth of gold to the church of St George at 
Orcheston and to the feretory of St Richard at Cirencester 
The Issue Rolls of the E\chequer fuftiish almost innumerable 
entnes illustrative of the practice Perhaps not the least cha 
ractenstic evidence of these expensive and superstitious usages 
IS to he seen m a payment, raa/le by William of '\\ykeham to 
the clerk of a canon of lork fora vestment which is stated to 
have belonged to St Peter the Apostle Yet copious as all 
this dass ol records aic m supplying illustrations of the pre 
valent use of emhcoidery dauang the middle ages the ancient 
iviUs and inventories yield a still larger amount of information 
on the subject 

The anxiety evinced by all classes to be buned mth the 
honour and jespect due to their stations i"* strikmgly shewn 
by the language of their testaments though this anxiety is not 
more apparent than the impressive manner in which these 
documents recite the belief of the testator wlio nsnaily pre 
faced the disposition of his property by an acknowledgment 
of his faith m the blessed Tniiity Ihere is an edifying 
solemmt) my a heartfelt piety m the monnei by which the 
pnesthood and laity alike expressed their Chnstian hopes and 
it IS impossible to read the last record tliey made of then 
sincere conviction without perceising liow (fecplj they were 
impressed witli a sense of inwaid devotion The utterance of 
such sentiments in our own day would be at least one ‘^ign of 
piety that we need not fear to bonow fiom the professions of 
our ancestors Commencing with the recital of his faith the 
testator usually proceeded to mention in what part of the chunli 
he wished to be buried then followed his bequests to the 
church itself either to a portion of the fabnc or for its rcstor 
ation to those institutions elccmosynaiy or monastic which 
arc J'ounded to flie honour of God to holy fraternities ann* 
■versanes for tlic health of his soul decorations or lights for the 
Iwgb lAlar alms for the poor on the day of inteTmcwi cowsc 
crated \estinents, sacred utensils payanonts for tithes forgotten 
01 for deeds of restitution A few extracts from tlicse ancient 
wills will Riutibly close the present papei 

Attlicobsc juies of IliighPiidsey who diedbwhopofDnr) am 
1195 the Clinrch' appointed horses to bring his body Rom 
his manor of Ilow den where lie expired to the city of Durham 

w n » Je Km lephf) fr*! b I op «1 «■ o nan rnt» 1 ft »cvttal c >>« 

lunati »ho d d 1015 anopt eit n » to the cl u ! 
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aad fromthc clmpcl of the former plncc n cross mul n clmlicc 
each of pure gold, a letteru of silver nud gold, liis luitrt', sfufT, 
sandals, and other episcopal decorations. Nino clicsablcs, of 
wliidi the first was of red samit nobly embroidered witli plates 
of gold and bezants, and many great pearls anti precious 
stones. Also another red chc«il\Jc,‘*and a thiid black, with 
griffins and golden stars and precious stones; other slv of 
sauiit of divers colours. Three stoics and threo maniples, of 
which one stole ainV ni'aniplc were red, embroidered with 
kings and towers. rj\c copes, of which one was red; another 
white, embroidered with grifiins and stars ; a third black, and 
a fourth green with only the margin wrought in gold. 'I'en 
albs embroidered, the first of which was red, with golden 
eagles with Iwo heads' standing in an\aU wheels : the second 
red, with griffins and flowers in lai^c wheels j the tim'd a 
largo green alb wdth grifiins: the fomth of purple, with 
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to m the \viU 
of Ralph Ne\ille, 
which shews that 
appliqiicc was the 
general practice 
" Item dedit Prion 
unum lectura de 
Tiigro S}Tidone cum 
eindem armis tnsu- 
hs, cwm coiUms et, 
plumanhws et plu- 
nbus hneis nigns 
tapeais ” Tlie sym- 
bolism of the figure 
itself IS very dis 
tinctl} desenbed in 
the following ^erses 
from the first clnp 
ter of the Prophet 
Ezekiel 

“ And I looked, and 
behold, ft whirlwind 
came out of the north 
a great cloud find a dre 
infolding Itself, and a 
bnghtne«« was about it, 
and out of the midst 
thereof as the colour of 
amber, out of the midst 
of the fire Al«o out 
of the midst thereof 
came the likene s of 
four hMng creatifrcs. 
Anti this was their ap 
peirance, theyhad the 
likeness of a man And 
every onehadfour faces 
and eaery one had four 
win'»s‘ And tbeir feet 
were straight feet, and 
the sole of their feet 
was like the sole of a 
calfs foot and thej 
sparkled like the colour 
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of bumished‘brass And thej had the liaiids of a man under their winga 
on their four sides ; and they four had their faces and their w ings Tiieir 
TTings were joined one to another ; they turned not •when Ihey went ; they 
‘ went erery one straight forward. As for the hkciiess of their faces, tliey 
four had the face of a man, and the face of a Hon, on the right side ; and 
they four had the face of an ox on the left side ; tliey four also had the face 
of an eagle. Thus were their faces ^ andT their wings were stretched up- 
ward; two wings of eierj one were joined one to another, and t«o cohered 
their bodies And tiiej irent.c\ery one straight forward: whither the 
spirit was to go, they went ;• and the} turned not when they went " 

It is more tlmu probable that embroidery was often pi-oduccd 
by men; at least a passage in a letter WTitten by George Gyf- 
fard to Cromwell, wherein lie is tTescribing the suppression of a 
religious bouse at Woolstborpe, near Gmntbnm, would favour 
the supposition ’ lie says, speaking of the establishment here, 
" tlie govemour wherof is a vere good busbond for the bowse 
and welbelovcd of all thenbabitantes thereunto odjoynyng, a 
right honest man havyng viil religious persons beyng jircsles 
of right good convcrsacion and lyvyng religiously, hnvjTig 
such qualities of vertu as we have nott ffomid the like in no 
place ; for tlicr j’s nott oon religious person tbenr butt that 
the can and doth use eyther imhrofher^n^, wTytpig bookes 
with veiey flayre baund, makyng tber own gavnementes, 
karvjng, pajii^ng, or grafiyiig.” 

The mortuar)' of Antliony Beck, another bishop of Durham, 
(1310,) was equally magnificent with that of bis predecessor 
just named. Besides leaving to the cbiu-ch plate'and other 
articles of great lalue, lie bequeathed to the cathedral amongst 
several vestments one of led samit, embroidered with many 
small images of saints standing in quaint circles, ornamented 
with small pearls and silk, and an nib of the same work, with 
gold platys about the edge, surrounded with small pearls of 
divers colours. Also a vestment of red cloth of Tars, em- 
broidered with golden archangels, which belonged to an 
English baron who was going with the king against the Scots, 
end there lost in battle. Walter Skirlaw, who was succes- 
sively bisho]) of Lichfield, Bath, and Durham, a long time 
before he was informed of the custom which prevailed of pre- 
senting mortuaries to the cathedral of Diuham, gave the prior 
and convent liberty of choosing the best vestment which he 
possessed, and in furtheiance of this permission they sent a 
uionk to the manor of Auckland, wiio selected a v estment of 
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cloth of gold With precious orfnys, besides another of the 
same kind sumptuously embroidered which they destmed for 
the use of the high altar 

Another illustration of this species of decoration may be 
taken from sepulcliral brasses These frequently give a 
portrait of the cope usually worn by the deceased ecclesiastic 
thus furnishing a most minute and faithful copy of the several 
designs which were wrought upon the habit It would be 
hopeless to seaich m these days for tlic actual pioof of *!ucli 
a supposition as regards ecclesiastical costume but tint it was 
the case will not reasonably 
admit of a doubt m tbe 
minds of those who have 
perused the evidence ad 
duced in respect to the 
jupon and monument of the 
Black Fnnce It miynot 
how evei be entirely without 
affording corioboration to 
these opinions to state that 
the writer has remarked a 
strong resemblance betwixt 
the architectural forms on 
the orfrais of a cope rcpie 
seiited in a brass to a piiest 
in the church of Castle Ash 
by and a smnlai pattern 
wrought upon a vestment 
still existing in the posses 
Sion of Mr Bowdon of "Soutligato |J4uisc Derbjshirc 

In the sepulchral nicraoml saints arc rcpitscntcd standing 
under Gotilic aichcs which have twisted shafts In the cor 
responding piece of cmbrouleiy now used lor a fiontnl hut 
formeily for a cope the same peculiarity of shaft is oliservabie 
there can in slioit be no icason whatcvei foi disbelieving the 
fact that all the diesses whether secnlai or tcclcsiastical ns 
wc sLe tlicm delineated in brass or marble or stone or wood 
were express!} meant to be the best portraits of tlic deceased 
that could be obtained fiom the nilist 

A w ork of the same nature, and exquisite as the frontal just 
nlludcdto It would be perhaps impossible to find ItisaworK 
in which architectural design acairacy of drawing .careful cx 
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prcs^sion of mouldings, crockets, finmls, canopies, and pedestals, 
arc all so admiinbly displayed that tlie needle winch produced 
sucli masterly outlines not for an instant supposed capable 
of having finished the picture In this antependmm of red 
\elvet, all tlie architectural poition k of gold taniboui It 
pourtrajs saints standing onjinakets imdei fohated aichcs 
Mith open interhcing shafts, which lest on lions’ heads, and 
out of the shafts, as from a tice, spimg houghs and acorns 
of gold Contrast this design with those on the thin caffetans 
of Adrianoplc, uitli the stuped brocades of Bronsa, oi the 
gaudy scaifs of Albania, (for it would be lowering the subject 
Jo speak of the degenerate taste w hich employs itself in w ool- 
uorking, crochet, and braiding,) and it nses as fai abo\o all 
modern inventions as tlie mateiials are in themselves moie 
precious, as well ns more suitable to be employed by the 
hands of an Bnghsh gentlewoman. 

CIIAIII.ES nENRT IIAKTSUORNr 
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AN ACCOUNT OF SOilE MONUiMENT.\L AND ’ 
■WAYSIDE CROSSES, 

STILL RESIAININO IN JtlE WEST OF CORNWALL. 

The ancient crosses, wliicli I would now present to public 
notice, belong to an early period of the history of our CImrch 
and country : the oldest of them to the’ time when tlic Romans 
held snay in Britain { and the icmaindcr to the period imme- 
diately succeeding the final departure of that people from 
these parts Tliey may he icgardcd therefore as monuments^ 
of primitive Christianity, and as a specimen of crosses which 
picvailed numerously, not only in Cornwall, hnt also, and 
perhaps more numerously, in other parts of ancient Britain 
It wiU he seen that they possess all the distinctive marks 
which our limited acquaintance with this subject leads us to 
look for in them , and also that they illustrate and confirm, in 
n remarkable mauncr, the Instoiy and character of the times 
to which I have ventured to attribute tlicm. One great use 
of such antiquities is in the confirmation they afford to tra- 
dition, and that confirmation is the more valuable and inter- 
esting in propoition to the importance and interest of the 
history to which they refer. Now of all histories and tra- 
ditions, perhaps none are more valuable and more interesting 
than those which relate to the introduction and establishment 
of Christiamty'in, these islands , aud yet it mustbe admitted 
there is sparcelyany part of our history, as a Church andwation, 
which IS less gchcially known 1 '‘“'I'liere are many who do not 
know that ihe religion of the Cross has prevailed in some 
portion or other of our land, without intermission, for nearly 
1800 years*; there are many who are incredulous on the 
point ; but of the generality of persons jt must be said they 
have not thought upon tlie matter. "UTien we think of 
Romans, we are predisposed to regard them only as heathens ; 
when we think of the ahor^inal Britons, the horrors of 
Druidisra. present themselves to our imagination. But surely 
it cannot be imknown that a great many Romans were Chris- 
tians, even m the first centuiyof the Christian era. It cannot 
he unknown that Christianity prevailed more in Britain during 

* See Willianis' Eccleslasliea] AntKjnities of the Cj mry, pp 49— <12 
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the thud, ’fourth, and fifth centimes, than in any other part 
of the Roman dominions which at that tune compiehended a 
large portion of the kno\vn world We know these facts and 
many more which it would be tedious to rehearse here, but we 
do not generally make any effort to realize this part of our 
history It is the object of this ^aper to turn attention to 
this subject The remote limes to which I would lead tlie 
reader’s thoughts, are npt imiepresented by characteristic 
remains, which, few arid fragmentaiy though they be, are yet 
lenerable, interesting, and almost unknown 
In introducing these primitive Clinstian remains, I would 
^ivide them into tliree classes 

Pirst, that of Roman crosses or incised slabs, for the 
Romans appear to have been instrumental in introducing and 
establishing Ghnstianity on these shores 
The second, of Roman British slabs and crosses , and the 
third, of Irish crosses, which class resembles in nil its varieties 
the crosses still reniaming m Ireland These last occupy 
chronological!) the period intervening between the departure 
of the Romans from Britain, early m the fifth century, and the 
invasion and conquest of Cornwall by the ’ 

Athelstan, early m the tenth 
'file two first examples I adduce of Roman 
crosses are from St Just m Penwith, a pnnsli 
not far from the Land’s End, wheie many 
Roman corns have been found especially in 
the excavations and among the heaps of the 
ancient tm works The example^ referred to 
are deposited in a recess m the chancel of the 
parish church, where thc) wcie placed by the 
late Rev John Buller, formerly vicar of the 
parish The former of these, here figured, 

'^as found bmit into the wall when tlie 
chancel was taken down in 1834, to be le 
built It was probahl) a monument elected 
over the resting place of Silus, in the ceme 
tciy of the pnraitive foundation*’, which occu 
pled the bite of the present church The slab 
IS of granite, and about three feet six inches 


Saxons under 



‘ There are some nide heads cut 
«“ne s, n hr to lho«c which formei 
rnameuted the south doorway jn ! 
•f ns oratory nci a garden wall adjoi 


ui{, the churclyanL Also a register of 
the existence of a cht rch in tli s spot in 
the time of Edward the Confessor 
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in leiiglli by fourteen inches in width, and nine in thickness. 
The inscription upon it is still legible, and is read thus in 
full, siLvs .iiic lACET. Oil tlic adjoining side, the surface 
of wliich is more carefully chiselled, there is a line incised 
along the edge for a border, and in the middle, cut rather 
deeply, is a monogram repn;so:iting a cross, and also the two 
Greek letters XP, the initial letters of the sacred word Christ. 
Those who arc acquainted with the Roman coins of the fourth 
and fifth centuries; and who know also the “Roma subter- 
ranea” of Aringhius ; or who have seen an interesting work 
lately published by I)r. ^faitland, called “ The Church in the 
Catacombs,” will recognise in this figure a favourite monograiiu 
of the early Roman Christians 

The next example, which is here figured, 
is a small cross with the same monogram i 
incised upon it. It was found in the ceme- . 
tery of St. Helena’s clmpcl*, on Cone Corn- 
wall, or “St. Helen’s promontory,’' also in ^ 
the parish of St. Just. It measures about 
eleven inches by nine, and has the appearance 

of having been a gable-cross. 

There is nothing save the monogram in this cross to mark 
It ns Roman, but this it may be smd is no slight evidence, 
for this sign was common and frequent among that people, 
and is not found at all on any remains knoivn to be British. 
It was the sign which was represented on the coins of Con- 
stantine the Great, and upon the standard of the Roman 
empire during the reign of that first “nursing-father” of the 
infant Church; and may perhaps be taken, in these parts at 
least, as a distinguishing mark of Roman Christian remains- 
Nor is there any thing in its form as a gable cross whicli 
betrays anachronism in our assumption. A gable cross im- 
plies a gable, or at least a structure of some kind. Churches, 
such as they were, we know, were erected tliroughout the 
land prior to the reign of Diocletian, circa A.D. 300, for 
during this time the primitive Cliurch was tried ivitli a severe 
jiersfecution, in which, it is stated, " many cluiTchcs were de- 
stroyed.” And as regards 'the matter of d^orating chmxhes 
with crosses, we have sufficient allusion and intimation in the 
writings of fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries to assure 

« the ancient oratories of Cornwall, »ol. " 
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us tluit Chi-istians not only erected the sign upon tlieir 
churches, but painted and impressed them upon.^heir door- 
ways, upon their houses,* upon their substance, and even upon 
their persons. Prom Eusebius we learn that Constantine the 
Great erected a statue of himself, in a public square at Rome, 
liolding a cross to commemorata* his, glorious \’ictory over 
Maxentiusj weJeam also that he erected crosses in the chief 
streets of Constantinople and in his' palace ; upon the outside 
of the great church which he built in that city, and also 
upon the altar within. ■ Crosses were introduced in and upon 
churches in this reign, “non tantum interdum sed et fre- 
quenter et quidem vetcri moi*c.” These remarks will scn'c 
in some degree to enable us to realize the history and cha- 
racter of the early time to which I am referring. 

The next instance of a Roman cross winch I would adduce 
is given in this illus- 
tration. It represents 
a little cross in the 
parish of St. Burj’an, 
about three miles from 
the Land’s End, It is 
situated about a mile 
from the ■“ Cliui-ch 
tovni,” in the comer 
of a road turning down 
to some ancient ruins 
called *' the Sanctu- 
ary'.’’ Li dimensions . sundry., 

it is about two feet high by two feet in bicacUh, and one 
foot in thickness, and it stands on a massive base three feet 
square and about sixteen inches high. 

This cross I am inclined to attribute to’the Roman Chris- 
tians, because it is unlike the other ancient crosses which 
remain in this county ; and because, in the squareness and 
massiveness of its proportions, it possesses’ something of a 
■^yzantme character, and resembles in form the few illustra- 
bons which are preserved of the old crosses of Constantinbple. 
Ihis however is only a conjecture, and like some antiquarian 
conjcctiwes may be but a baseless dream. 

But there is one important feature in this cross deserving 
of particular notice, and ■which serves to draw our attention to 
lie subject of the crucifix, or luinian figure displayed upon 
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the cross It is well known that tlie idolatiy or iiorsbip of 
this image among othcis, was boldly protested against by the 
Cliurch in England, more tlian a thousand years ago "When 
the so called second Council of Nice, in the jear 787, sane 
tioned the practice, Alenin attacked it, and Inving produced 
scriptural authority against it, • transmitted the same, m the 
name of the bishops of the Church of England, to the emperor 
Charlemagne, who having protested and wntten against the 
error, summoned a council at Frankfort, in the year 794, m 
which the worship of all images was denounced, and the 
decrees of the second Council of Nice “were rejected, dc 
spised, and condemned ” But though the worslup of images 
was thus denounced, it appears that the Iimnan figure was 
caracd and depicted on tlic cross, even in the time of Con- 
stantine The historian of this great cmpeior says tliat he 
erected crosses m the pnncipal streets of Byzantium, hut m 
Ins palace he erected “ the sign of the Lord’s passion/’ and 
with such honour did this prince regard that figure, that “ I 
do believe,” says the historian, “ the pnneo regards it ns the 
palladium of his empire ” Lactantius, a writer of this time, 
it IS said, saw tins figure, and alludes to it thus, 

Bcipice me * * • 

Ceme manns clans Bxus bncto«que hcertos 
Atque ingens latens xulnus, cerne fncle fluorem 
Sanguineam, fossosque pedes artusque cruentes 
I learn also fiom Gretzer that the crucifix was in use even 
in the time of Tertulhan, who lived before Constantine, and 
Prudentius, who wrote some years after Lactantius, evidently 
refers to more than a mere cross Such allusions and references 
might be multiplied on tins subject Gy those who have access 
to the necessarj books I will not however detam the reader 
longer on this matter, than merely to state that the human 
figure displayed upon the little cross before us, is no evidence 
against the antiquity I am disposed to claim for it This 
figure IS carved upon many crosses in Ireland, and upou 
several round towers, whicli it appeals were erected not much 
later'than the fifth and sixth centuries 

With a brief alliLsion to pieces of Roman potterj stamped 
with parts of a cioss and the monogram, in tlie possession of 
Mr Ihoraas Kent, of Padstow, ra this count)’^, and reminding 

* rximplesofllanaalictilevcssclstliiu occorrencc in (I is com try A frnjrW*’ ^ 
ornamented arc bcl eved to be ot »e»5 «rc of Samian foui 1 at Cs:tcnck lor* 
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the reader of the many Roman coins which arc impressed ^^ith 
the sacred signs above stated, I Avill close this notice of Roman 
Christian remains. I ha^ c adduced a few, but I trust sufiicient, 
to turn attention to the facts so much neglected, which justify 
the belief that the Romans, during their sojourn in tlu^e 
islands, were in* some part Christians. We cannot realize 
the early history of the Church without admitting this. 

We may readily suppose that the Britons among whom the 
Romans hveil, were not baclcward in receiving the true faith, 
for they were in\oRcd, both Romans' and Britons, in one 
common persecution, which was inflicted by their rulers on 
accoimt of the Christian faith. This trial doubtless united 


them, tmd drew them closer to 
each other in bonds of amity 
and it may be consanguinity. 

Wc find on various incised ' 

monumental slabs in this i 

cmmty, Roman and British . ' 

names, evidently proving tliat ftl- 

pell relationship actualfy cx* 

isted*. I have draivn only two of )* I ;» ? nl ^ 

these slabs, for the others have f V ? f 

no cross or other sign by which ' 

they may be distin^ilshcd ns 

memorials of Christians. The ^ yAjA ‘ i 

former- of these is here given : ^ ' 

it is a rough unhc^vu slab of -i 

granite, about eight feet in <1 

length. Tlie inscription upon 

it is thus rendered, cirvsius ^ 

nic lACET CVNOMORI FILIUS. 7 

Hpe we have Roman letters and a Roman 
inscription, purporting an intimate connection 
between a Briton and a Roman. On the 




opposite or reverse side of this inscribed tU .'M 
surface there is a large Tau cross, which we ^ 

may suppose indicates that the person ’to » . M 
whom the memorial was erected was a Christian, f ‘ 

There is also something engraved just above the ' 
names, now almost obliterated; it has the ap- 

shire, in ilie lloman station, and now in • See Borlaso’sAntiqiiiiies of Cornwall 
ine possession of Sit W. Lawson, Bart , is pi. 35. p 391. 
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pemance of two crosses one before the name of the son aiul 
the other before that of the father It may however Jiave 
been intended for a brandi Caren, in his ‘ Surrey of Com 
wall ” gives the following interesting episode on tins cross or « 
“ grauedstone ‘ In a highe way iieere tins tonne (namely ^ 
"Fowey) there lieth a big pnd^long moore stone contajniDg 
the remainder of certaiiie mgrauetl lettem purporting some 
memorable nntiqmtj as it sboulde seeme but past abihty of 
reading Not many yercs sithence a gentleman dnellmgnot ^ 
farro off was persuaded by some information or imagmabon 
that treasuie lay hidden under this stone wherefore in a fair ^ 
moone shine night thither \nth certame good felloives he i 
hyeth to dig vp a working they fall then labor sbortneth j 
their hope increaseth a pot of gold is the least of their ex 
pectation But see the chaimcd ' In the midst of their tojl ^ 
mg the skie gathentli cloudes the moone light is ouerca'st 
with darloiesse, downe fals a miglitie showre vp nsetli a 
blustering tempest the thonder crackith, the lightning flash 
ith m conclusion our money seekers washed in stead of 
lodon, or loden with water in stead of yellow eartli and 
more afimd then hurt are forced to abandon theic enter 
piise and seeko shelter of the nett house they coidde get 
into' Whether this procedith from a natiunll accident or 
a working of tlie diuell I will not undertake to define 
It may hee, God giuetli him such power ouer those who 
begin a matter upon couctousnesse to game by cttmordi 
narie meanes and prosecute it with a wronge in eutrmg 
and brealving another man s laud witbouten his leave and 
direct the end theieof to the prince s defrauding whose pre 
rogatue challengitli these casualties'-- This hig long mooa 
stone has long since been set up right again and it> non still 
to be seen near Castledour on the road to Powc^ about a 
mile out of tint interesting little pnmitue town 
The other incised «!lab of this character is one nhich has 
already been noticed in this Journal* ll is the monument 
of ‘ Isnioc Vitahs the son of rorncus ’ w hicli had long 
served the purpose of a gate post and is at present presened 


* A f m lar fate 1 as attended mor tl an 
Ih s one p. Hy of the liu ter$ of jellow 
eaitk Tl ore are many well a A 
leeounlt of barrow hun era Ite nje tl vt 
o*c taVen ll e tn d t of tl e r aiiol an^ 
desertedly drcncl cd If I ot letr fied 


ph lo opl ers aeco 1 for Hus 

aafleymay 1 prof sa to rtla e only ah 

I W ere to 1 avc 1 appened ”'7 J 
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remain, though in a ruined state** The cliurches or oratoiies 
they elected correspond m general character with those jet 
remaining in Ireland, and we have wayside crosses here 
which also resemble those m Iieland It is not unfair to 
siijipose that these ciossesy weie cut during the lifetime of the 
missionaiies I have referred to^above 

The examples which 
our w oodcuts illustrate 
lepresent three nume- 
rous classes The first 
of them which is liere 
shewn was sketched in 
a village m the parish 
of St Biiryan, in the 
west, called " crouzen 
wraze,’‘i e “cioss and 
circle,” m the old Coi- 
nish language, a name 
evidently taken from 
tins little cross, iiidi 
catiwgthe resptclv.iU\ 
which it w ns regarded 
It IS not moie than 
three feet high above 
the giound, and is 
hewn ill granite 

The next example 
heie figured is taken 
flora the market place 
or open space of a vil- 
lage near the church 
of St Biiryan, called 
after the custom lu 
Cornwall, “ the church 
towni ” 

The cioss irt this in- 
stance IS formed with 

a human figure, tlic . 

arms of which are extended at nght angles with the hodj, 
upon a disc or lound-hcadcd stone post In the church} ard 

„r tornH.il 
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on the soiUli *?ulc of tlic cluncli, and not fai fiom the porch, 
there IS another larger and handsomer cross It is a Gicek, 
or hlaltcsc cross, the limbs of nvIucU arc liound by a circle, 
on the western side of it there is a human figure extended in 
the usual nay , and on the east side there me five roundels, 
one in the centre and one at c^ch (‘Ntrcmity These arc sup- 
posed to Tcprescnt the fue wounds Tins cross is also raised 
upon granite steps, and picscnts an elegant appearance 

Another form of the Coiinsli 
croas IS figured m the anneved 
illustration, sketched from the 
clnu'chjard in Sancrecd, a parish 
about torn* miles from Penzance 
It stands about six feet high 
aboic the gioiuid, and is more 
ornamented than the gcueiality 
of crosses m this pait of the 
countiy In this instance it wiU 
be observed that the disc or head 
of the stone is cut into the foim 
of a cross, and the figure dis- 
pH} ed upon it IS crowned The 
ornament on the front siufacc of 
the shaft seems to be a Iilly in a 
vase, which is placed on a base 

The tmugular ornament rnn- 
nnig up along the side of the 
'^haft, IS a pattern common upon 
British ornaments of jeweller}, 
and upon articles of earthen 
ware 

These evamplcs will seivc, I 

tnist, to give a geiieial idea of 

tlie character of the Comisli wajsido crosses In minute 
detail and execution tliert is some difference between most of 
them, \)ufc in general outline tliey ma} be said to belong to 
one great class 

There is a feature m these crosses which slioultl not be 
overlooked , it will be observed tbal they are Greet c? oenes, 
as arc also those found in olhei outlying and lock} parts of 
Britain, whithei the original inhabitants fled from the tyranny 
and persecution of the Saxons, who Ind been invited to dc- 
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fend them fiom other im *1(110" foes This ciicumstmce calls 

oui attention to *1 well ottestw fact of onr Church history as 
to its comiimmon with the eastern branch of the Chiiicli 
Catliohc loi though Christianity as introduced hither as 
we lm\c seen by the mstmraeiitahty of the Homans it is 
equally tnic that at the'tifnc ^f St Augustmes arrnal into 
Lnglnnd the British Clniichwos strictly observing the custonia 
and ceiemonics of the eistein communion professed!} rc 
ceived thiough Iieii'cns bishop of L}ons who was the dis 
ciplt of Pol}caip the disciple of St John Ihe foiin of onr 
ancifiit ciosses illustrates and confirms tlus portion of our 
history and it would appear moreovei, that this was the pn 
mitive foirn of the cross and that which was most generally 
emplojtd hcfoie the disagieement between the rival branches 
of the Cluudi at Constantinople and Rome which led to their 
assuming distinct forms as then respective badges 
In the war of cxteimnntion waged by the Sa\ous aftei 
then conversion at the instigation of St Augustiiio against 
the «maU remnant of the eastun communion in Wales and 
Cornwall the Latin cioss was the standard of the invaders 
llic only cause of offence on the pait ol tlie Welsh and 
Cornish seems to have been tlim firm determination to retain 
fietdoni m the exercise of 
then own ceremonies The 
vvai thus begun was nn 
equally maintained for seve 
lal centuries till generation 
aftci generation inherited 
hittei liaticd of the Sixon 
nunc At length, over 
coming by nmnbeis Atlicl 
Stan forccdjflns conquest 
cv en to the’* L uid s Lnd 
near whicli pldcc on a 
mound or hairow situate 
beside the anciciit Bntish 
road theie is tins Latin 
cross It stands ncai the 
place to wlucli tiadition 
points as the ‘battle field 
where many Qornish men la^a.x 

Wire slaughtered while defending their ancient riglits and 
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privileges.* Another I’ude stone in tliis vicinity 1ms a sword 
engraved deeply upon it, witli the point donun ards, also re- 
presenting in form a Latin cross. These, in all probability, 
aie monuments of Saxon triumph. 

We ha^c now seen the ilsc of these crosses in tlie confir- 
mation they afibrd to history; let nie, in conclusion, allude to 
their original use, and the object of their erection. 

In “Lives ct pauper,” a woikc emprynted by AV^mken de 
AVorde, in 1490, thcie^is the following quaint assertion : “ For 
th}^ reason ben crosses by y nayc, than whan folke passynge 
see the cro^sses, they shoulde tlqiikc on llym that dejed on 
y crojsse, and worsliippe Hym above nl th}iig.” Tins may 
have been the reason in do Wordc’s time, and perhaps nas 
partly so, even in tlie early daj's when these crosses vrcrc 
erected ; but the alleged reason in the old writers, and object 
of naysidc crosses was, to “ guide and guard the way to the 
church.” A^^ith respect to the former of these objects, I can 
attest that veiy many of these crosses evidently still answer 
this purpose, to nliicli they ncre originally appointed. In 
seieral parishes there are “church paths” still kept up by the 
parish, along wlucli crosses, or bases of crosses, yet remain, 
and pnerally it will be found that they point toward the 
church. AVhere the path, has been, as m most cases, oblite- 
rated and lost, the crosses in some instances still remain, not 
facing the nest according to the imnriable mle regarding 
church ciosscs, but pointing and guiding in the direction of 
the church. As to the allegation that tliey guard the nag 
to the church,” there can be little doubt that in those early, 
and it may be “ superstitious” times, such was regarded to 
be the efficacy of the holy sign. 

IFiVft tilesc remarks I niff coiiciiufe tiVs paper, iiopmg ffiail 
I have not turned the thoughts of niy readers improfitably to 
the interesting subject of the early history of Clnistianity in 
oin land; and if this memoir should, honever miwoitliily, 
produce farther notices of primitive Clmstinn antic^uities, I 
sliall be greatly rewarded. Such visible and tangible evi- 
dences at this time will avail niucli, and cause the iiistqry of 
the ages to which they belong tp be lealized and practically 
belie\cd 
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No part of oiir aucient cluircbcs lias so completely baffled 
the enquiries of antiquaries, architectural students, ami eccle- 
siologists, as the low side windows wliich so frequently occur 
near the west end of tlie chnucel, usually on the south side, 
but sometimes on the north, and sometimes on both sides; 
occasionally also near the cast end of the nave, and in other 
situations. It is difficult to give any dctiiiition of them that 
will apply to them all, excepting that they are always below 
the range of the other windows, and generally very' near the 
groimd. They ar^ frequently Availed up, and this appears to 
have been done” at some remote period ; many of them, how- 
ever, still remaiix open, and are now glazed, but in such cases 
the ghziu" is hlways modem, and they do not appear to have 
been, originally glazed ; in several instanpes wooden shutters 
remain, which 'appear to be. original, and in many more the 
hinges or fiistciiings remain. 

Examples may be found of all periods ; but prior to the 
thirteenth century they are rare : after that period they becoinc 
comparatively common, and traces of them belonging to this 
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'iiid the hto following centimes me numerous in most parts of 
the (oiintiy Probaljl} the emlicst cvnmplc remaining is that 
at Caistor, Northamptcftislnrc, published in this Journal*, 
from a drawing b) Mr Ilnrlshomc, which appeal's to belong 


to the Anglo Saxon period, 
as shewn b) the long and 
short work m the jimhs, 
tliough the upper put of 
tilt window has been re 
built in tilt fourtcentli cen 
turj 

Of the twelfth tentur) 
few examples have been 
noticed there is one which 
appears to belong to tint 
penod on the south side of 
the chancel at St ^largarct s 
ot Cliff Kent, but this is 
nthcr a doubtful example 
Vnothei, at Korth Ilinksc), 
Jlerkshirc there seems no 
reason to doubt the loiiiul 
head and the Normnu 
mouldings arc decisive It 
13 situated on the south 
side of the chancel, imnic 
diatcly to the east ot the 
chancel arch, which was of 
early JToiman clunctei, 
until it w as recently altered 
rhe south doonvaj is also 
Norman, and the lovrci part 
of the walls belong to the 
same age, though aU the 
Windows are subsequent in 
‘'citions Another, also on 
the south side of the chan 
eel of St Giles s. North 
'inipton, nny still be tiaced 
on the extenor, and is dis 
tiiict in the interior 
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Of tlio thutceiith centuiy there nrc examples at Rajilon, 
Suffolk, Elsfickl, and Cowlc), Oxfonlsliire All these arc 



clearly of the Lari) English style 
Thai at EisfielA « Tcm'xiVaWa for 
having 'i stone seit md desk foimcd 
lu the sill in the inteiioi 

Another nt Akcley, Buckingham 
‘«hire, also on the south side, Ins n 
Irefoiledhead, and ishtcui the style 
The one at Hiydon, Siifiolk, 
(e^g^a^ed m Brandon’s Analysis) 

IS a vciy elegant example, foiming 
piit of the design nitli a single 
light ivindon ^laving a tiefoilcd^ " 
head, and a trploil pierced thiough 
the solid head 'above, the l6w side 
window itself* has also a trefoiled 
head below the tnn«om this still 
retiiin the original shutter' 

The same arrangement of a Hn 
cet window divided by a transom 
occurs at It ittcnash, Wnniick- 
slnre, and i& frequently used 
At Oakington, Cambndgcsbire, 
(engraved m Paley’s Manu'il,) 
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there are 'two square openings below the sill of the win- 
dow •. these are now glazed. ‘ 

At BuckneW, O.xforcIsHirc, there arc three, one on the north 
side of the chancel, lancot-shapcd on the outside, w’itli a square- 
headed opening witliin, and one on each side of the nave, near 
the east end, of a wide lancet fca-m,Avith a round-headed recess 
over cacli on the inside : there w'cre probably chantry altars 
at each of the tuo latter places, (see illustration at the head 
of this Article.) 

Of the fourteenth ccntuiy, at 
Over, Cambridgeshire, are two, 
early in the Decorated style, and 
perhaps belonging to the end 
of the previous century. They 
are opposite to each other, on tire 
north and south sides of the 
chancel, of the form called the 
Carnarvon window, or the square- 
headed trefoil, and arc not later 
thanldward I. At Binstcad, Isle 
of Wi|ht, is one of piecisely the 
same form, (engraved in Wealc’s 
Quarterly Papers.) 

At Offclmrch, AVnrwickshirc, is 
one of a similar form on tlic 
south side of the cbnnccl, which is Early English, and it 
IS not clear whether the low side window is onginal or an 
insertion. 

At Lillington and Dunchurch, Wanvickshirc, they are small 
square-headed openings, quite plain, about two feet high and 
one wide At Barton, Warwickshire, a Decoiated low side 
Window is inserted in the north wall of an Eaily English 
chancel 

At Ciibingtoii, Warn-icksliirc, the chancel of which is 
JJccorated, the loiv side window on the soutli side is of 
tlie same style, a single light, with a cinquefoil head, about 

it. G in high by 1 ft. 6 in. wide On the north ‘side 
l^^^^pther of late poor Perpendicular work, evidently an 

At Long Compton, tVanvickshire, on the south side of the 
c ancel, is a recess m the wall ivith a tiefoil head, and in tlic 

WL ir. . 
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back of it arc two small square openings side by side, with a 
soit of ‘!olid midlion between 

At iMorton Bagot, also in WarUnckshirc, is an elegant 
example early in tins style, xvitU a trefoil pierced tlirougli a 
sobd head, the loner part dmded by a transom as m otlier 
instances . .* 

At Somerton, Oxfoidslnrc, on the noitb side of the chancel 
IS a singular example the window is -a single light, long and 



nanow, with Decorated Jtiacery m the head dnidcd b) a ^ 
thick transom below whi^ the opening does not appear to 
ha\ e been glazed In \the interior is a recess w ith a sort 
of shoulder, *a<5 if there 1/ad been a 'leat bj the side of the 
opening agreeing m tJii4 icspcct with Thfield and ®ome 
others i 
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‘ At Wliitwell, llutland- - 
shire, the low side window 
is of two lights trefoiTcd, 
with a quatrefoil in the 
head, and is set in a recess 
close to the south-'west . 
angle of the chancel, wth . 
a bold hood-mould over it, ^ 
terminated by the corbel- •, 
heads usual in this style, 
For this remarkable exam- \ 
pie we arc indebted tb the 
note-book of the late Rev. . 
IT. D. G. Raker, of Stain- ! 
ford, whose loss will long 
be felt by his friends, 'j 
and by all 'arclucologists 
who had an opportunity of 
knowing the value of his 
accurate and careful obser- 
vation. 




At Garsington, Oxford- 
shire, a plain mudow of 
two lights, situated on the 
south side of the chancel, 
nearest the west end, has 
the lights continued down 
below the level of the otlier 
windows, with a transom in 
place of the sill, and the 
two square ojienings thus 
formed have evidently been 
used as low side windows. 
The vvon-work in them ap- 
pear to have been original, 
but they do not appear to 
have bep originally glazed, 
the uindow opposite to 
this on the north side has 
also low side openings 
under it of the same cha- 



racter, and ulso had original iron bars. 
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At Ardley, Oxfordshire, a 
square-headed window of two 
lights with Decorated tracery 
of a flowing character, the 
lights divided by a transom, 
below which were the low yidc« 
openings. 

The most remarkable ex- 
ample hitherto noticed is per- 
haps that at Prior Crawden's 
chapel at Ely, which is on the 
first floor, having a room under 
it. The low side window is in 
the usual situation on the south 
side, at some distance from the 
altar, and as there is no nave, 
not far fi'om the ^vest end of 
the chapel. Tliis example is 
not easily reconciled with any 
of the existing theories respect- 
in^ the use of these openings ; 
being about ten feet from the 
ground it could not ivell be 
used for confession, and would 
seem to shew that they were 
used for some internal purpose 
rather than external. There 
is a similar example at *‘La 
Sainte Chapelle” in Paris, at a 
still greater height from the 
ground. This example is the 
more singular from the fart’" 
of there heii?g’ a second chaptl 
below, and no low side 
dow in this lower chapel. Tt^ 
remarkable openings at Ihe 
back .of the sedilia at Dd^- 
chester, Oxfordshire, haveheen 
described as belon^ng to this 
class ; but those were origi- 
nally glazed, some of the 
painted glass being of the 
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same age,’ and inado to fit tlic openings, wliicli seems to mark 
tkem lis distinct from this class, though their use is equally 
obscure. 

Of the fifteenth century examples arc numerous, and fre- 
quently insertions in earlier walls. 

At Clmddcslcy Corbett, Worcestershire, a window of two 
lights, square-headed, with straight-sided snb-arches to the 
liglits, is inserted under .a vciy' good Decorated window on 
the south side. 

At Eccleshall, Stnfibrdsliirc, a sqUare-headed uindow of 
three lights is inserted under a lancet window, cutting otT tlic 
lower part of it, an<l having a wooden lintel. Tliis is in a 
fine Early English chancel. 

AtBlisworth, Nortliamptonshirc, 
the low side window on the north 
side of the chancel has a trefoil 
head and a square dripstone over 
it. There is another on the south 
side, but that is quite plain. 

At Swnvcsey, Camhridgesliirc, 
is one in a remarkable situation, 
near the east end of the south 
aUlc of the nave; winch is sepa- 
rated from the chancel aisle only 
by a low wall, on wlncli has been 
a screen j against the screen was 
a cbantiy altar, and between the 
altar and the pi.^cina belonging to 
it was- this opening, , so that the 
priest otficiatU^'Ot.^ i.ljr joJjjor jco.ust 
have been quitC' close to tlic low 
side window..'' ' . 

At Hellesdon, Norfolk, is a very good c.vamplc, with the 
original wooden shutter and iron-work perfect. 

At Wethcrall, Cumberland, there i.s a late example on the 
soutli side of the chancel; it is of two lights, round-headed, 
^■ith a sqiiarc dripstone over them. Between the head of 
the window and the dripstone is cut in good old English 

" ©rate pro nnimo iiniU. S^hornton, ahhas.” 

Iberc \Yas a Benedictine priory here. On the splay of tho 
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scmicirculai aicli of a dooiwaj m the same chuich and of the 
same date as this window is another inscription i 

‘ Ontc pro anfmo ESltthcnl ’ 

For this notice and a few others we are indebted to the j 
manuscript notes of tlio Hte Mr Rickman now in the pos 
session of the Oxford Aiclutectural Society Wc are also 
mdebted to that Society foi the use of the woodcuts of Buck 
nell Elsfield and Garsington which were engraved for their ^ 
Guide to the Neighbourhood of Oxford, 

The most remarkable specimen of tlicsc openings is that at i 
Otherj, near Bridgewater Sonicisetsliirc It is not a separate 
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Window, but merely n square opening in the lower jwrt of one 
bglit of a late two-light Perpendicular window, ln\ing tlie 
wooden shutter and the iron-work remaining It is in the 
usual situation on the south side of the chancel (a) ; but the 
opening would be entirely concealed from almost c^ en' point 
ofiicwby a buttress supporting the central tower; which 
projects immediately in front*’of It, and so close to it as to 
pre\ent any person from standing or kneeling on the outside 
of it, hut a hole is cut tlirongh the buttress (r/) in a direct 
hue with this opening, either for the purjiose of enabling sonic 
person to see out, or to make a light in the window \’isiblc to 
passers by. Tlic distance from the outside of the buttress to 
the opening appears too great for the purpose of confession. 
From the jamb of this window is a squint into the south 
transept • 

A very singular example occurs in Winchester College 
chapel, on the south side, near the screen ; one of the lights 
of n tbrcc-hght window is dhidod by a transom with an 
whed head under it ; the hinges of tlic shutter remain : 
it is DOW blocked up bj* one of the hntircs^cs of the toner, 
I'hich was built about mty years after tbc cliapcl, but as the 
foimdatious arc knoivn to have given wny, this ’buttress is 
probably of later date. Tlic low si5eo])cning is about ten feet 
from the groimd, both inside and outside, which docs not 
seem to agree with any one of the theories for its use 

The theories and conjectures that Imvc been started to 
^iccoiint for tlicse openings are almost endless 

1 They were called lychnoscopcs by the Cambridge Cam- 
(Icn Society, on the assumption that they w ere for the purpose 
of watching the paschal light, n tlicor}' winch the Society has 
since acknowledged to be untenable. 

The theory which is at present most prc\nlcnt is tlint 
they were confessionals This is said to be the oldest, and 
JP be supported by tradition. It has lately icccued addi- 
tional support from Mr. E. J. Cnilos, w’lio called attention, 
111 the Gentleman’s Slagazinc for October, 18 10, to the follow- 
ing passage m a letter iiora Bedyll to Cromw cll at the t\nio of 
ho suppression of monastciics .“Wo think it best tliat Iho 
place where these friai-s have been wont to hear outuiiul ion- 
o®S!on of all comers at certain times of the year, bo walled up, 
nod that use to be foiedonc for ever.” This passage applies 
oolj to the monks of a paiticulni ordci , but Mi. Carlos ob- 
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senes th'xt if 'iti irregular practice of tins kind existed in 
paroclual churches nnd there were places requiring to be , 
nailed up it noiild he m the province of the ordmarj fo 
direct it to he done 

But the injunctions issued by the bishops and other ordi 
naries of that period are extant well known and have been 
closely scrutinised and no such* ordinance has been brought 
to light Other objections to tins theory have been noticed 
as thej obviously occurred in describing particular exnmples 
Those of Prior Gnu dens chapel and 'La Sainte Chapeile 
are not easy to surmount 

S Tor lepers to assist at nia«5s this conjecture is attributed 
to Dr Rock whose character and studies give great weight to 
his opinion and entitle it to respect and consideration hut 
the facts that some arc so clo-^c tq the ground that it would 
be necessary for the lepers to he down to ^ee through them 
tliat othc.i-s would be some feet above their heads and that 
very few command a view of the altai platform seem decisive 
against this theory 

4 Pot cxcommumcatcd persons doing penance pTcparatoi) 
to their being re admitted into the chiircli The same objoc 
tions which appl) to No 3 apply to this also 

5 To place a light in to scare away evil spiuts from the 
churchynid Tlic situation of these windows la generally not 
convenient for sudi a puqiosc, and the cvistcnco of such a 
practice in this country rcqiiiics confirmation although wc 
are aware tint in Inmco numerous examples arc found of 
stone pillars in churchyards with on opening for ft lantern at 
the top said to have been used for tins purpose 

G Hint tlicj were oflerlorj windows tlicorv i sup 
ported b) "Mr Palej who adds It appeals that the} on^i 
nated from an order of rccliwc^ or soltfnm who liad llieir 
oratories conli^uoua to or ndjoiiiing churches and who not 
being allowed to commumcilc with nny ns':cmbl} of men 
had these little windows cortstmeted nt per fenestram jws 
sunt nd missas per mamiS f«accrclotum ohlntimics ofierre 
Set Martcnc dc Antiqius J cclesia, Ritibus hb i cap i' 
art VI s(ct 7^ i 
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The objections to tins tlieorj are, first, tliat the du cllings of 
the recluses were so coniiffuous io the churches, that the only 
access to them often was. through the church, being sometime^ 
m the room o\ er the \ estiy, by the side of the clmnccl, in other 
cases in the toner, moie frequenllj in the looin over the porch, 
erroneouslj called the parvi'^e, and the openings for their use 
from these rooms into the church iVcqucntly exist Second!), 
the inconvenient situation of the low side windows for such a 
purpose, as before stated m the objections to No 3 

7 For the acolytes to pass the thimble through, foi the 
purpose of having the charcoal blown up to a red heat in the 
open air before the incense nns put on, thereby avoiding the 
unpleasant fumes nhicli arise from charcoal nlicn first lighted 

'The objections to this thcoiy are that there aie no records 
or traditions of such a custom, or directions foi it m the 
rubrics of the MFssal, and the same observations wlncb were 
applied to No 3 apply in part to this also, though the situa- 
tion of these openings is generally more convenient for such 
an object, than for most of the others winch have been 
mentioned 

8 To enable a man or boy to look out for the approach of the 
pnest, and ring the little bell to announce it to tlie people , 
the other windows being too high from the giound for that 
purpose, these openings being alwajs so placed that the rope 
hum the sanctus bell over the chancel arch, would naturally 
hang very near them, or could be easily made to do so, 
whether on the east or the west side of the screen This is 
the onl) theory that has been mentioned which applies to 
those which are in the upper story 

Ihe objections to it aie the want of authority for the nnti- 
quity of the custom of nnging the little bell on the appioadi 
of the pnest, though its vciy general use In all parts of the 
wimtry seems to shew that it is not a modern practice , and 

he inconvenient sitintiou of many of these windows foi the 
purpose, being so close to the ground, and so placed as to 
comnnnd a very shoit distance only , 

9 lor the distnbution of alms either m money oi in biead 
nianj of them are conveniently situated for this purpose, and 
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33i BR0N71, CELTS AND CELT MOULDS 

First their style of ornament • 

Second the comparative and total ahseiice of this ornament 
at the end for hafting thus shewmg liow much of the iveapon 
ivas inserted into the handle 

Ihird the first appearance of the stop ndge 
Fourth the sides of the^ cejt being made to oierlap the 
blade shghtly by hammering and not casting 

Ihe ornamenting on these w eapous is produced in the most 
simple way being a rude kind of engipving oi mdentmg of 
the surface by means of a pimch Ihe style of these deco 
rations is remarkable as it exliibits the zigzag and rope orna 
ments so frequently regarded as characteristics of hormau 
design but which in the examples before us as in man) 
othei instances in Iielaiid must claim a far higher antiquit} 
ue may regard them as the untaught efibits of a people who 
had leached to a certain stage of civihzatioii and ue may 
suppose that they uere suggested by the close obsenation of 
objects of common use or occurrence among them winch 
their taste led them to apply to the purposes of decoration 
As illustrative of this idea it is endent tnat the lotus flower 
the addei oi the wings of birds afforded to the ancient 
Egyptians models by which to foim the capitals of their pil 
his then cups piocessional staves head dresses and so forth 
Again amongst the eari\ Greeks the ram s lioin and acanthus 
leaf were modeled into the capitals of columns and other 
examples of the hke land could be adduced fiom the archi 
tecture of the ancient Hindoos and hlexicaus on the same 
principle ihe coils and knots of ropes as well as fish scales 
and certain kinds of fishes while wnthing in their death 
agonies afforded to the imaginative minds of the Ivomadic 
Celtic tnhes the primary ideas for designing onnments for 
their weapons and other articles in common use Tlicse 
ornaments after a time assumed tliosc conventional forms 
which wo now see, and were applied by then descendants to 
the purposes of decoration m geueial 

The next example of the wedge shaped celt is peculiarly 
interesting as it affords an umque instance of the stop ridge 
formed m a peculiar way by carving a socket for the Iniidlc 
out of the solid metal of the celt pi 1 hg 7 I am not prepared 
to say that this cutting away of the uietil is not an efioit at 
construction made long subsequent to the original casting 
with a view to render this implement ns serviceable as those 
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inclies in length by 4j at the blade, and 5 inches In ' 
by 8f at the blade. These Tr^pons were cast by / 
pouring the melted metal into the expdsed indented moi 

Celt- MOULDS of Bronze. 

In the British JIuseum 1 oU^en'ed and made slcetcl’ 
two examples of bronze celt-mo^ds, and though the su]> 
tion that these antiques are matrices for celts has been dei 
I hope to shew that they arc veritable ipoulds'. First, i 
examine their construction and design, we find that they 
sist of two equal parts, fitting to one another with the ir 
accuracy, and having, down their vertical edges, correspom 
elevations and depressions in the form of a fine ridge 
hollow, causing them to be, as it were, dovetailed into r 
another when placed together. On the exterior of each 1 
of the mould, pi. 2, figs. 0, 8, there is a loop close to the top, 
mouth ; and two projecting nobs close to the lower maq 
or reversed apex of the flattened cone, 'lliese appliances a 
evidently to assist in tying the two pieces together, as 
shewn by tbe drawing, pi. 3, fig. 9 : a contrivance simple ai 
perfect in design, and essential to tbe working of the impl' 
ment. Tbe loop of the celt to be cast is formed by a pro 
jection on one half of the vertical edges of the mould, whic. 
lies so close to the opposing surface, that none of the fluii- 
metal could flow between. 

AYe find, that when the two parts of the mould are placed 
together, they project nearly an inch above the top of the 
celt to be cast, and when viewed from above they present n 
circular opening into which the metal was poured. At either 
side of this opening a smnU square space has been cut owaY» 
apparently to receive the transverse arms of a wedge-shaped 
piece of metal, which was let down i: centre of the 
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mould to' form the core or hollow in the interior of the celt. 
The form of this wedge nmy have been that sherni in pis. 2, 3, 
figs. 9, 10. The engiaVing of the interior of the mould, pi. 2, 
fig. 5, with its celt still remaining attached, exhibits a groove 
cut in the upper portion of the mould at right angles to the 
square side openings for the,.core-wedgc, a contrivance evi- 
dently intended to prevent tlie wedge fiom shifting its true 
position in the slightest degree. The foregoing reraaiks will 
apply with equal justness to the bronze celt-moUld, pi. 3, 
figs 5, G, 7, 8. Pig. 7 a, shews a projection in the metal on 
the interior of the mould, which answered the same use as 
the groove for the core-wedge, previously mentioned 

The idea I believe most usually entertained by English anti- 
quaries with regard to the antiq[ucs which I have just described, 
is, that they are cases for celts, and not celt-moulds ; and the 
argument in favour of this supposition is the alleged im- 
possibility of casting bronze out of bronze. This supposed 
difficulty is at once got rid of, by the fact of its being a 
common practice with brass and iron founders, to cast brass 
from brass, or iron from brass, or brass from iron, as the case 
may be, simply by first smoking the interior of the metal 
matrix with the flame of an oil lamp, or a piece of taiTcd 
rope. If the above objection to these antiques being celt- 
moulds was \ohd, the argument in favoiu* of their being 
cases would not hold, because they must have been cast on 
the celt, in order to fit it with such perfect accuracy as they 
are seen to do It is a singular fact, and one which bears 
strongly in favour'of these antiques being indeed moulds, that 
the “mould” from the British Museum, pi. 2, fig 7, and the 
Irish celt, pi 1 , fig. 9, exhibit on the interior of the former, and 
the surface of the latter, an incrustation of a semi-vitiified sub- 
stance, which can be picked off with the point of a knife, and 
which appears to be a fused varnish of some kind or another, 
^vitll which the interior of the mould was smeared, previous 
to the casting from it being made This vitrified incrusta- 
tion is often to be seen on Irish celts of the fifth class, that 
to wliich the celt ue have alluded belongs. 

With the exception of the bronze celt-moulds which are in 
the Biitish Museum, and one of the stone celt-moulds which 
is in the University collection, all the illustrations of this 
paper have been made from specimens in the museum of the 
Boyal Irish Academy. geo. v du noyer. 
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Indies in Icngtli b) 4J at the blade, and 5 indies In length 
by 3f at the blade Tlicsc 3\capons 3\crc cast by simply 
pouring the melted metal into the cxpdscd indented mould*’ 

Cut molids op Bron7i 

In the British ^riiseum \ oligcned and made sketches of 
tuo examples of bronze cdt moulds and though the supposi 
tion that these antiques arc matrices for celts has been denied 
I hope to shcu that the} nieaentable jvoulds' First if ue 
examine their coiistiaiction and design uc find that they con 
sist of two equal parts fitting to one another u ith the nicest 
Qccuracj and liaMng down their 3 crtical edges corresponding 
de\ations and depressions in the form of a fine ridge and 
hollou cau'iing them to be ns it uere do3Ctailed into one 
another uheii placed together On tlic exterior of each half 
of the mould pi 2 figs 6 8 there is a loop dose to the top or 
mouth Olid tuo ])rojccting nobs close to the loner margin 
or reversed apex of the flattened cone Ihcse appliances are 
evidently to a«sist in tjang the tuo pieces together os is 
shenn by the drawing pi 3 fig 9 n contrn once simple and 
perfect m design aiul essential to the uorking of the imple 
ment The loop of the celt to be cast is formed by a pro 
lection on one half of tlic \ertical edges of tlie mould uluch 
lies so dose to the opposing smfacc that none of the fluid 
metal coidd flow between 

We find that irhen the two parts of the raoidd are placed 
together they project neaily an inch abo\e the top of the 
celt to be cast and irhcn xicucd from above the} present a 
circular ojiening into i^luch the metal uas poured At either 
side of this opening a small square space has been cut an ay 
apparently to leceive the transierse arms of a wedge shaped 
piece of metal which was let down into the centie of the 
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mould to' form the core or hollow in the interior of tlie celt. 
The form of this edge may have been that she^\Ti in pis. 2, 3, 
figs 9,10. The engraving of the interior of the mould, pi 2, 
fig. 5, nith its celt still remaining attached, exhibits a groove 
cut in the upper portion of the mould at right angles to the 
square side openings for the..corfi-wedge, a contrivance evi- 
dently intended to prevent tlie wedge from shifting its true 
position in the slightest degree. The foregoing remarks will 
apply with equal justness to the bronze celt-mould, pi. 3, 
figs. 5, 6, 7, 8. Pig. 7 a, shews a projection in the metal on 
the interior of the mould, which answered the same use as 
the groove for the core-wedge, previously mentioned 
The idea I believe most usually entertained by English anti- 
quaries with regard to the antiques which I have just described, 
is, that they are cases for celts, and not celt-moulds , and the 
argument in favour of this supposition is the alleged im- 
possibility of casting bronze out of bronze. This supposed 
difficulty is at once got rid of, by the fact of its being a 
common practice with brass and iron founders, to cast brass 
from brass, or iron fiom brass, or brass from iron, as the case 
may be, simply by first smoking the interior of the metal 
matrix with tlie flame of an oil lamp, or a piece of tarred 
rope. If the above objection to these antiques being celt- 
moulds was valid, the argument in favoui’ of their being 
cases would not hold, because they must have been cast on 
the celt, in order to fit it with such perfect accuracy as they 
are seen to do. It is a singular fact, and one wliich bears 
strongly in favour ‘of these antiques being mdeed moulds, that 
the “mould” from the British hluseum, pi. 2, fig 7, and the 
Irish celt, pi ] , fig, 9, exhibit on the interior of the former, and 
rile suriace of the latter, an incrustation of a semi- vitrified sub- 


stance, which can be picked off with the point of a knife, and 
whicli appears to be a fused varnish of some kind or another, 
uith nhich the interior of the mould was smeared, previous 
to the casting from it being made. This ritrified incrusta- 
tion is often to be seen on Irish celts of the fifth class, that 
''yich the celt we have alluded belongs 
fl ' n exception of the bronze cclt-mouhls nhich are in 
Uie British Museimi, and one of the stone celt-nioiilds which 
m the University collection, all the illustrations of this 
paper haie been made from specimens in the museum of the 
ito\al Irish Acadeniv. glo. v. du nover. 
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In the nave of Chrislmll cbiireli, near Saffron Walden, Essex, 
is a large and fine brass, not bitUerto described or appro* 
priated, bnt ^vell Avortliy of illustration from its commemorat- 
ing members of a noble family, whose burial place 1 ms never 
been recorded, as well as from its value ns an example of 
monumental art. It is. imfortunately, partly under the boards 
of a pew ; but the whole may be uncovered ^vith the excep- 
tion of about four inches across the breast of the figiwes. It 
represents a knight in the armour of tlie end of Edward the 
Third’s reign, holding his baldrick in liis left hand, and the 
right hand of his lady in his right ; her head-dress is the caul 
usually seen at the same period, and from her arms hang (he 
sleeve-lappets wliicli are sometimes, but rarelj’, found in con- 
temporary brasses. The knight’s feet rest on n lion, aud 
below both the figimes is a basement of quatrefoils : above 
them is a fine canopy, not double, os is generally the case 
where there are two figures, but triple 5 it is somewhat muti- 
lated, and the shafts which srtpported it ore entirely gone. Of 
the inscription, which was marginal, a very small fragment 
only remains, with the words “sa feme priez.” Between the 
heads of the figures is a shield, azure, two bars nehulee, or, 
Delapole ; impaling gules, on a chevron or, three lions ram- 
pant, sable, Cohliam. It is from these arms, which are also 
repeated singly above the canopy, that the names of the 
persons commemorated have been discovered. 

William De la Pole, merchant of Hull, left tu o sons ; 
William, who died in 1340, and from whom descended the 
eai'ls and dukes of Suffolk ; and Richard, nhosc son and heir, 
William, married hlargaret, sister and heiress of John Pevcrel 
of Castle Aslihyj this lady died in. 1349, leaving a son and 
heir, John, who married Joan, sole daughter and heiress of 
John, Lord Cohham. These last are the knight and lady re- 
presented at Clwislioll, as is proved by the arms. 

Tlie manor of Chrisliall was held under Lord Staflbrd by 
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Miain mid Margaret Do la Pole in 1351—1358% and m 
1399 by tlie heirs of John Pe la Pole^ fioni ulioin it passed 
to Ins descendants, the. Broolces'. The evact year of Sir 
John’s death has not been ascertained , his lady died before 
tier father, Lord Cobliam^, and that barony descended to 
Iheic only daughter, Joan : and th^ were both, dead in 1389, 
as Lord Cobliain had East Tilbury appropriated to his college 
at Cobham in that year, to maintain tiro chaplains to sing 
for their souls Tlie ‘time of their deaths, however, would 
probably not affect tlie date of the biass, as there is good 
reason to suppose that it was put down in their life-time, and 
perhaps, soon after their marriage. Their daughter Joan was 
born m 1377, and the costume of the figures, and the style 
of the biass is such as to make it almost a certainty that it 
nas executed about the year 1375, at which time it is pro- 
bable they also rebuilt the cliurcli, as their arms remain on 
the south door, and many parts of the building ore of late 
Decorated or transition cliaracter This brass adds another 
to the fine senes of raoniunents of the Cobham family at 
Cobham, Kent, among which are brasses to the lady’s father, 
Lord Cobham, and to her daughter, Joan Braybrooko The 
following brief pedigree may exhibit the connection of the 
families more clearly — 


iltiun d« 1. l’oI«> m^rrhaoC of Hall 


nKhan)=Joiu> — 


^stb bar*, i, , k f<M 


John Ld Cobham, 

0^ 1407, I who89 broM U 


J«l n *= Join tobhun, 
vboae I htwi ly 

_ >» I Chri.b»U 


L>b 1, 


Sril Sir Ntch 
berkr, et 1407, 
wbore brats u .( 
Cobham 


4th Sir Jnho 
OldtMlIe 
barnC for Lot 
Urdu.m,l419 


Sth Sir John 
IIurpeadoD, 
oi 1447, . 
vbote brut 
u In Wml 
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"n^ln 1 , ,, 
r.c', >> Hi 


' Morant * Ftsex, ' 
< Harl MSS U5l Sff. 
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It IS to be legretted that this bnss should not be remo\ed 
fiom its situation, and placed in a neiv stone in the chancel, 
nherc it might be seen to ad\antagCi There is another fine 
monument in the church, a stone effigy of a hdy, of about 
the same date as the brass, and also two smill brasses of 
civilians of the fifteenth centuiy c j manning 
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SURVEY OP THE TOWER ARMORY IN THE I EAR 1660. 

The inventor}' liere ofi'ered to our reader? as a \alual)lc 
illustration of niilitary costume, is already partially kno^vn 
tlirougli a tiaiiscript communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Mr. Bray, in 1792. It was ptihlislicd first in the 
eleventh \oUmie of tbd Archacologia,. and reprinted by Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, in his Critical Enquiry*. The attested copy, 
in the possession of tlic late IVIrs. Tucker; of Betchworth 
Castle, Surrey, was the autliority whence the text of tins in- 
teresting document was thus derived, the existence of the 
original being hitherto unknown. It had, honever, been pre- 
wned amongst the Records in the Audit Office, and wo are 
indebted to Mr. Cunningham for bringing it to light from a 
neglected mass of old evidences, and for the communication 
of an accurate transcript. 

riiis .original bears the autograph sigDaturcs of the Lieu- ' 
tenant of the Tower and of the Commissioners, appointed 
hy Charles 11. on his restoration 'to survey the armour and 
munitions remaining in his armories. A collation with the 
printed text has' sIicwti various errors and omissions in the 
oppj, as publislied by Mr. Bray, amon^t which may be nien- 
tK^ed the partreniar description of nine suits of armour, infh 
other cunouB items, not found in liis communication given in 
the Archseologia Jt has been tliought, therefore, tliat on 
^urate copy of tlie entire document, hitherto only imper- 
fecUy known througli the costly publications above cited, 
oannot fall to be acceptable to many readers of tlic Arclirn- 
ological Journal. 

Iho following survey appears to be tbe earliest inve'ntoiy 
extant of any extensive assemblage of armour in the royal 
^*^oal at the Tow’cp of London. Various evidences liave been 
preserved relating to military stores preserved in that fortress, 

• Cnu r.nqu., ToL HL p lOS.tdiLlSll 
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or tlicncc supplied at canons times from an carl) period , and 
some account of these is given by Mr IIe\Mtt, in liis useful 
handbook mIucIi ^^e have taken occasion elsewhere to com 
mend to the notice of our renders'* Amongst these records 
nn) be cited particulaily the “In\cntory of Ordenaunce, 
munition and otlicr goods belonging to oiir late go\cra)ne 
Lorde, King Henry VlII ns c\aimncd by commissioners 
appointed by l]dna^d^^ on lus accession, in lol7 'Hie 
original MS , foimcrly in the possession of Gustavus llnndcr, 
IS now in tiic library of the bocicU of Antiqinrics' and the 
entries relating to the Toner arc gi^en, Hith the rniimtions of 
^a^ous fortresses, in Sir Samuel Mcyrick s Cntical Enquiry'' 
None of the suits, however, described in the followang survey, 
as having belonged to sovereigns and great personages are 
mentioned in that document , the only armour named as then 
existing in the Towci being brigandmcs variously arrayed 
and defences known as ‘ miliars coils ’ 

It lias not been satisfactorily nseertamed at what penod, 
or by whoso direction any collection of remarkable armours 
and wcnpon'> was formed at the Tower or became a militarv 
display, sinular to those armories in foreign parti, winch 
already began to claim the notice of tlic curious in the six 
tcenth century Sir Samuel Mcyrick is disposed to associate 
the name of Uenry VIII with those of Maxumliaw Charles V 
and Pranas 1 , as the sovereigns to whom the foundation of 
the armories of Europe is to be nttiibuted* Positive evidence 
does not appear to ha\ e been adduced, but it may readily be 
supposed that either at Mlndsor, or in the Greeu Gallery at 
Greenwich, the favourite scene of the splendid festivities of 
Henry’s reign, some display of martial equipments might have 
been commenced^ One of the earliest armories of note in Ger 
many appears to have been that formed by the archduke Pvrdi 
Hand II , at the castle of Arabras near Inspruck, dunng the 
reign of Elizabeth about 1500 fhc invitations personally 
addressed on that occasion by the archduke to the princes 
and distingmshed mihtary characters of the age, requesting 
them to contnbute suits wluch they had worn, would naturally 

*’ The Tower its II story &c Seft the Vm 1529 — 32 coas ile ahfe piymedts 
No ces of Arcliaiolofical Publ Cations. appear to Eras nus Vtmas or Vsamiu 

* Vlanuscrpts No “the King’s Armerer Tho nas Wolrerd 

V’ol. m p 11 armerer to him that Veplth th Artnerj 

' Cnt cal En<ja ry rol m. p lOo in Wjadesour &c 

• In the Prvy Purse Expenses of Henry 
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stiraulate^in Europe a taste for estaWisliiiig similar collections 
That some such osscmblige of armoiu of more tlnii ordinary 
uiiportaiice had been formed, during the times of Elizabeth, is 
sulHcientl} shewn bj the account <50 often cited i\liich Paul 
Hcnt/ncr gave of Ins vi'ut to the Tower in 1598 The full 
import of his i elation, honever, does not appeal to ha\e been 
admitted , Ins attention was cliiclly attracted by the sinking 
suit which had belonged to llenrj VUI , but it is clear fiom 
the Latin original that Vanous other remarkable armours for 
man and horse were*then m the armamentarium” at the 
lower* Tlic phrase “ anna innlta ct cgregia, tam pro van^, 
qiiani pro equis, in cqncstu pugna,” ambignon'^ly lendcied 
' mail} and ler} beautiful arms,” in the English translation, 
raaysufticc to prove tliat some of tlie siutsof annoiir, cap a pie, 
inth home fmnitnrc of the ‘’ame, enumerated m the following 
smac}, fonned, as early as the fort}-first }car of Elizabeth’s 
reign, part of the display in the Tower armory, augmented 
m the following century b} some from the Green Gnllerj ot 
Greenwich, as wo learn Gom this document of IbCO** EJic 
curious fact recorded by Stowe that a lottery for rich and 
curious armour was opened in St Paul’s chinchjard m 1588 
1 h/ ), being probabl} the spoil of the Armada, may not 
he undcsenuig of notice, as ojipearuig to indicate a more 
general estimation of such objects than might have been ex 
peeled m peaceful times, and under the dcclme of the popular 
taste for tournaments and chivalrous displaj 

llic ongiiial inventory here pnnlcil forms a thin folio 
'oliuiie, endorsed thus on the parchment cover “The Booke 
of Rcmajnc of the Office of the Armor), in the Charge of 
dinm Leggc, Esqiu taken in the month of October, Anno 
11 R Caroli secuiidi 12, iVnnoquc Dommi, 1GG0‘” 


Hentinen Itincnnum Norib 
IC’D p. joz In the L»l mate of Re 

in the Office of Ordnance l-«8 

jj ‘ * I’lrenty years previous to Heuts 
IS* 1* made ofr eh vreapons 
" «t matM nt f’SOO but no 

p cf <u ti of armour Vsnva] 

Vil ®f 1 1 tabe 1 printed in Hoa«c 
P“l*lshed b> Vniqo. 

of Queen Elaabetf.s 
ftJuZT’ designates onh the 

>won formerly prescrrrd in the 


Span sb Weapon House dates only from 
tb« arrange cnl of the wl ole by ‘^ir 
Samuel Mejneb tr 1S25 Wemust leave 
the quest oa to the Intell i,ent investijrat on 
of Mr Hewitt, whether this title in ght tint 
wth proprety be assigned to the tnt re 
Nat onal Collection and the earliest for 
Inat on of such a d splay be attributed to 
the TC gn of £I xabetb 

• The contracted words hare been printed 
/■ erfewn aid eomn on 6gurcs used In 
place of Roman i umerals employrd 1 1 
the MS 
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THE OFFICE OF THE KINGES MAJESTl S ARMORYE 

A VjEfT ind Suirej- of a)I Ihe Annor, and other Municion or Ilabil a 
mentsofWarr remayneing it the Tower of London Taken m the month 
of October 1660 Bj verlue of a Commission under the signe Alanuall 
and pmy signet of hii most evcellent Majestic Chirles the second bj the 
Grace of God of England Scotland France aid Ireland lung c*c 
d rected unto Sir John Robinson Knight Leiften nt of the Tower of London 
Collonell William Ashburneham Sir T1 omas Armestron^e Knight John 
^^ood and Baitholmew Beale Auditors of the Imprests The Teanor of 
ivlnch said Corami««ion hereafter ensuetli in tbeis wordes tiz* Charles Res 
Trusty and welbeloied Weegreetjouwel! ^4Tiereas our nelbeloved Ser 
mit William Legg ecq^ , Master of o ir Amorye'’ m the Tower of London 
Greenwich and elsewhere in ourEingdome of England hath bynby the 
hte uni appy differences in Ihu our Kingdome outed of his said Office and 
the same put into the hands of other unknowne persons Our mil and 
pleasure i« tl at he enter upon and ukc tl e Esecucion of the said office into 
his hands as formerly And upon hts humble request that a Surrey of the 
same maj be taken to the end it nuy be knowne unto us what Armes are 
remameing in our ®a d Armoryes that he maj be ducly Charged with 
them to mike kcconipt to us, Mee haveiagmnde cbojce of }ou out of 
our trust and confidence in you doe hereby authorize appomte will and 
require you all or anj two of you one of t! e Auditors of our Imprest# 
being one to take the Remaines of all our Arroes Tooles and 'other Ulen 
eils, 111 our Tower of London and Magazines and Storehouses at Greenwicli. 
And wee doe autboiize and require jou for our good service I ereia imed 
atelj without delay to repaire to the said places and there to tall before 
JOU for lour belter a««]stance herein John Loup Clerke of out Armorye® 
Richard King and Thomas Coa two of o ir Armorers that all juu mnj 
joj ntlj together proceed to the Execuc on of th s our will and pleasure for 
the good of 0 ir service And alsoe to call before jou the present officer 
Officers, Storekeeper and all otl era whom vou shalbe inarmed of that now 
have or have at anj time had the kecpeuig or Suriejing of our said 
Armoryes ^knd that in your Bookes to be made thereof you doe perfectly 
distinguish what quai titjes of every nature tl en and there found reniaync 
ing are good and serviceable what defective and what unserviceable to 
the end we maj bee truly informed of the state of that our office Vnd if 
you find any to be imbezelled to Certifie the same ilsoe and by whom 
Given at our Court nt Wl iteholl this second day of August in tl e Twelfe 
jeare of our Reigne By 1 is Alajesties Comaund Edw Nicholas To our 
trusty and welbeloved S r John Robinson Leiften nt of our Tower of Lon 
don Collonell tVdlnm -Ishburneliara Sir Thomas Arme«trofjg kfit John 
^Vood Barlhohnew Beale Auditors of tl e Imprest 

Accordmge to the purport and direction of which sa d Comis« on the said 
ComisRioners or two of them whereof one of tl c said kul tors was con 
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elantly one^ hive meett and proceeded lu the said serrice, and hate taken 
the whole Eemnyne of all the Armors, Montcion and other Habiliments of 
Warre, with their Fumituref, in the said Tower of London (sundry of the 
Armours, with their Furnitures and other ulensills, -nhich were formerlj at 
Greenmch, being (within the tjme of the late distracclons and unhappy 
differences in this Kingdome) ren)o\ed unto the said Tower of London) all 
which they find to be of tlie ee^rralU natures and qualftyes hereafter 
menconed: \iz. • 

AEMOR3 A>'D OTHEH FURNixtlRES, TIZ- AT TITE TOWER OF lONDOIT. 

Harquebuzeers with other Horsemens Armors, aiz*. 


BreastSj Ser>iceable, 6601 To be repaired, 2394 Unser- 
^ riceaWe,5 ..... 9003 
Bachca, Sen iceable, 5859. To be repaired, 3416. Unser- 
viceable. 6 . . , . 9281 

Headpeeces, Serriceable, 5581. To be repaired, 2826 . 8110 

Strong Ilarqucbuze armor, consisting of backe, breast^ 

Pheket, headpeece and Taces . . . One 

Strong Breast and Placket . . . One 

Dutch horsemens litadpeeces, with single bans . . 776 

^^ich}]arqiiehtizs-armcs d^ketite. Breasts, }32. Backes , 100 

Curas^oers Armors, with their Furnitures, mz. 

Clo^e white Curas<cet headpeeces, defective . , 228 

Curas<oer armes compleatc, whereof 43 defecth e . 58 

Gushes, to be cleaned and repaired . . . 289 pairs 

Kncecopps. To be cleaned and repaired, 252 paire. \Yliite 
and cleane, 17 paire . (iOS paire 

I lemiMi I’ouhlrons, with Vambraccs, to be repaired . 271 pane 

Light Hoi semens arme«, while, wanting two paire of Taces . 4 

White Curasseer armes compleat, for Tilling . . 2 

Tilting armor for Curas«eerb, con'isting of backe, breast, 

Poiildrons, Vambraces, Taces and Collar . . One 

Laige white Armour cap-a-pe, said to be John of Gnunts*" . One 
Small white Armour cap-a.pe, said to be Prince Ilenryes . One 


Corslets and Curats with their Furnitures, tIz. 

Danish Foot armes, to be repaired, s iz. Breasts, 344,Backes, 

255, Breasts with Taces,* 42 

Diniih breasts with crosse Girdles, to be cleaned and repaired 1009 

Armour of Tojras pro%ision, sit Breast", wbereof to be re- 
pair^, 229 — 291 ; Backe", whereof to be repaired, 236 — 

29i^. Ilcadpcecc", whereof made in England, to wcare 
with the ssihl Armes, and to be repaired, 227 . .271 

^ Grate, plate xxiu 
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Curate brea«t? tjz unseniccaUe 1066 and to be repaired 
108 In all 1174 

Curate backes tiz un‘;emccable 034 and, to be repa red 
220 In all 1151 

Ileadpceces 126 

Taces and oil brea«ts un«er\iceible H 

Coome Murrons and otler oW hecdpeeces and Capp« vin 
seniceable 269 

Gorgetts to be denned and repaired 590 

Jlurnons used on s! ipbonrd unserviceable ‘'S 

Spanish Alumons u «emctable 43’ 

White feild hendpcece*! defect ve *’ 

Masking Armour compleat reported to be made for King 
Henrj tl e v ijth 0 e 

Foote armes compleat and serv ceable vi* Black and 
pla e 5 Blacke nnd gu It 3 8 


Sundrj parccUsofTUl \nnour dcfcctne viz 


Headpecces want g 4 Collers 7 

Breast® viz with short laces 4 uilboutTace* 2 6 

Bnckes 3 

Pace guards tu Russet 7 Whte 3 10 

Gran guards viz Russet 7 Wh te 2 0 

Foul Lons 2 I sue 

\ aiiibrace« nz Pla ne 2 paire Guilt 2 pa re I psute 

Knee copps 1 pure 

Oldgrave One 

Culet or Guardre nc 0 e 

Headpceces 2 

Taces 3 

Mainefare* viz Rus et 4 \\hle 2 6 

Yamplelts for tdtiug staves 6 

\\ b te short Gauntletts 2 

Y bite tilt Collars 2 


Sundrj otl er \rmea and parcdls of Armo r Munic on $k.c vz 


Flem sh Gaui llets unserviceable viz Slort,474 long 10 481 

Amui icion s vord** to be cleaned and scabberded ‘’4 j 

Bells for swords 40 

‘5'idles for great hor«es wuliontanv manner of Furniture to 
be repa re 1 5 

Severall old peeces of steele PInles for great sndles unser 
viceable ' hereof ten have bjn damnsked anl gu U 31 

Severall old peeces of Armour of « ndry sorts ‘’0 

Batle Axes 
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IVood Cro'ses to hang Armour upon whereof 30 are to be 


repaired 259 

Shaffrones riz To be tepau-ed 92 White and service 
able 42 134 

I ances and Lancestaves unserviceable 407 

Great Lances whereof tvro are said to be King Henr^ the 
Tijt’'* and one Charles Brandoh's Duke of Suffolke s 3 

Pke« unserviceable 11 

Great Hearce of John of Gaunt a One 

Spanish CoUer for tortute taken in 88‘ ‘ One 

Two Hand swords 2 

Sheilds guilt 2 

Targetts of Iron 2G 

Bucklers of Iron 2 

Wooden Bucklers 2 

Batbes for horses wanting one shaffron 2 

Aniicke Headpcece with Eamshomes CoUer, and spectacles 
upon U one Jacke®, and one sword aU said to be WiUiam 
Sommers armes One 


Armorers Toolea viz 

Small Bickemes C 

Tramping stakes 6 

Hoond stake One 

Welling stakes 7 

Strait Sheerea 2 paire 

Filemg Tongues J paire 

Hammers 2 

Old tew Iron One 

Great square invill One 

Anvill broke One 

Old BcUowes, whereof one paire said to be M' Annesljea 3 paire 

Smiths vices 3 

ThresUes 2 


In the Clo-set within the Armory at the Tower 
Armour of King Henry the 8^ cap a pe being rough from 
the hammer 

Hong Llbow Gantletts 273 

Strong bresU and Blacketts • 2 

Ilarquebuze armes viz Backes 30 Breasts whereof 3 de 
feclive 16 

Hound Cap unserviceable One 


* JtaifiM the year 1588 the date 
cfAeSpansbiu ajwa. 

1 rroufously pr nteJ tacle in the 


Axehxetogia. Th a jack appears to hare 
been in tjuitence wtthm tnezDOrj of per 
aoQs noir employed to the arroonef 
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Culet • One 

Old mainefnres 7 

Pouldrons » 2 pure 

Footeman'? breast One 

Old sword One 

Sword belts 17 

Male Jacketts • ** 13 

Powder di bar 

Old peeces of Armour of eererall sorts, unseri rceable w liei eof 
some of tbem bare byn parceJI guilt • 33 

In tlie Hall of the Leiftenn t of the Tower 
Harquebure armes compicat 3 

Curas<ieer ormea compleat One 


Sandrj compleat Armours and others wl ereof some of them were 
standing formerlj at Greenwich m the greonc Gallery tl ere, viz 
(2 ") Upon a horse statue of Wooil one compleat Tilt Armour cap a pe 
richly guilt part engraren part damasked made for Prince Henrj, 
with two Gantlets and one guilt grandguard The horse Furniture 
being one Sbaffrone of the same sort one old leather sadle and biU 
(5 ) Upon n like Horse, one Armour cap a pe white and guilt made for 
ICing Henry the tiij*** The horse I urmture being one shaSVone, brest 
plate, and buttocke of tl e same Sort one old sadle and bit 
(G ) Upon a like Horse one Armour cap a pe damasked with gold made 
for King Henrj the nj‘*» The horse Furniture being a sliaffrone 
Cnnet* for the nccke, brest plate and buttocke of the same, sadle, 
stirrups and bit 

(9 ) Upon a like Horse, one Armour cap a pe white engraven and parcell 
guilt made lor King Edward the third The horse Furniture being 
one sbafixone Cnnet for the necke brest plate, and buttocke of the 
same an old sadle and bit 

(1 ) Upon a like Horse one Curas^ecr Armour richlj guilt an 1 Engraien 
made for his late klajcstie of eaer blessed meraorje Charles tl e first 
The horse Furniture being one sbaflrone of the same and an old 

(8 ) Upon a like Horse one white Armour cap a pe made for King 
Edward the iiij*** The horse Furniture one shaffrone Cnnet for the 
Necke brest plate buttocke, and one old sadle with two Gaiitletts and 
a pace guard 


" These nambers probably by a s^ond 
Land are written o the marB n of the 
MS and may poss bly serve to lod cate 
some old arrangement of these « Cs 
“ Printed Cnvet in the Archwolog a 
by the error of the transcr ber who read 


then CSV (forv) Hall in his Chron dee 
nsestleterm cranct orcranc synoiymous 
iril ernet Cri>ifere a crannet armour 
ibr the nccL or raane, of a I orse Cot 

grave 
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(7 ) Up'Jn a like Horse, one Armour made for Kmge Henry the , con 
sistin? of an headpeece backe breast a pure of Pouldrons and Vnm 
bnce«, a pure of Greaves mid a pace irinrd The hoi^e Furniture 
being a elnffrone and an old sadle, and a bit 

(3 ) Upon a like Horse, one Armour conipleate, cap "i pe engraven ■with 
the ragsed staffe, made for the Enrle of Leicester The Hor«e Fur- 
niture being 1 shaffronen, Crinet foi the Necke and brest plate of the 
same one sadle, bit, and Rejnes 

(4 ) Upon alike Hor«e,one Aimour compleate,cap a pe, white and plaine 
made for Clniles Brandon, duke of SulTolke The Horse Furniture 
being a shaffron, brest plite and buttocke of the same one sadle, bit, 
and bndte 

(10 ) Upon a like Horse one Armour compleat, cap a pe white and plaine, 
made for William the Conqueror the Horse Furnitme beihg a shaf 
fron Cnnet for tlie Necke, with a aadle, bridle and stirrups 


Sundry rich krmour®, and paucclls of Armor, brought fioni JU Annesljes 
bouse, and now remaineing m seaerall Trunckes, within the office of the 
Armory at the Tower (with 2 great Trunckes and one great Lead 
cisteme still at the «aid house,) mz < 


Armour cap a pe, richly guiU and graven made for hia late 
Majestie, of bIos'*ed memory, Charles the 1 irst, with Gaiitletts, 
and a shaffron of the same and giiill steeles for a "adle One 

Small Armour made for his now 'Majestie, Charles the second 
when lie was Prmce, consistitig of Bieast, backc, gorgett and 
heacljccce allnchl^ guilt Onu 

Cunssecr Armour rulily guiU, made for his aforesaid late Slajes 
tie, Charles the first, when lie was young consisting of a 
backs, brest, heatlpcece Gotget, Pouldrons, and Vambraces, 

Culel, Gushes and Gantlets One 


^mall Armour for horse and Foote, nchly guilt, avilh bosses of 
gold and corded with siUer, consisting of backc, breast, taces, 
^lurnon, close headpeece, Pouldrons, and Vambraces, with 
gorget and Gantlets ‘ 

h oole Armour of Henry the tiij*** , nobly guilt, consisting of 
backc, brest, and placket, Taces Gorget, a Burgonet with a 
buffs, or cbm peece 

Small Horse Armour compleat, cap a pe, nchly guilt and chaced. 
With gantletts 


O le 


One 

One 


Stirraps nchlj gu.U and cliaced 1 paire 

eeies ofMale, with a aehet Coate to tliem I paire 


1 tl r by 

_ piion orUc / 

' II f exctpT.on oC thni o 
lor IV 


IS omitted in 
Archxologu 
quo 


Mr Brays 
anil III tlie 


paper III the 
Ciiucal Tn 
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Small Tilt Armoui capape^iichly {,iult andcliiced wanting oftely 
Gantletts and Mainefare with a ilnffron of the same Oie 

Small Armour, richly guilt and chaced consisting of bad e, brest 
Culet Taces Goiget, Poiscgiiard Mainefaire and Gantletts One 
Tilt headpeece of the late Pnnee Henrjes guilt and graaen One 
Vamplets for Tilting staves guilt and graatn G 

Armour iichly guilt and graa*en cbnsisttng of a bache, bieast 
Gushes a paire of Kneecops Gorget a pane of short Taces 
one Bingonctt with a Buffe Murrion ohe Gantlet and a 
shaffione with a paire of guilt stcelcs for f^sadle 0 e 

Armour, sent his now "Majeshe, Charles the second by the great 
Mogul], consisting of bad e bieasl Baccs, lieadpeece Mzor 
and peaces of the Gieaves ^ One 

Trunckes wherein the said guilt Anuoui is laid 4 

Great old Trunckes bound about with Iron jcmaineing still at 
AP Anneslyes house 2 

Great Leaden Cistetne, forincily bioughl fiom Greenwich and 
now remameing at tlie house where iP 'Viiiicslye dwellt m 
the Tower One 


GiiEGNaricii Wtn doc 6nd aswcll upon our owne aiew as updn the 
informacion of dnerse officers of the Armoury, stoorekeepers and others 
Tint iltt}e)Dg the Ume of the late distraccioos Thesererah Afroe^ nmmn 
nicion, and HabiLmenta of 'Warre foimerly remainemgin the grcetie Galler) 
at Greenwicli, were, all taken and carrjed awaj by sundry Souldiers who 
left the dooro open , That sundry of the said Amies were afterwards brought 
into the Tower ofLondon by JP Anncslye where they arc still remameing, 
That the Wainescot in the said Gallery is now all pull d downe and carry cd 
away ; and (as M'e are inlormcd) was imployed m wainescottmg the house 
in the Tower, where the said AP Vnneslye lived That a great part of the 
seeling is aery much ruined and the whole liou e much decayed That all 
the seveiall Tooles and other utensills for mahung of Armour formerly re 
inamemg m the Afaster Armourers workchou'^ there, ami at the Arnjotircrs 
Mill, were alsoo within the ly me of thee said dmtraccions taken and carryed 
away (saiemg two old Xiunckcs bound about with Iron which are still rc 
maimynr^ *11/1. said. wnakfiJimisR. Onu «d/l Ql.a.wn/^ 'rAftnlfi. aJjk at. «hc 
JIill and one other glazeing whctle sold to a Culler ina>!oe lane) Tliat 
sundra of the said TooIe« nnd other utensilN I ave since by n comerted and 
sold to prnale uees, by those who within tl e (v me of the said di'tnccions 
had the Comaiind nnd care of the siid armes an 1 Toolc« both at Green 
w ich “ind at tbc Tower , That diverse of the said Tooles arc still in other 
private mens hands who pretend fliey bought tl cm ihat the great Anvilc 
(called tl c great Bcarc) is now in the Gusto he of M' Miclnell Basten 
lock«mith at M hitchall, and the Amillc knowne by the name of the little 
Bcarc is in tl e ciistodv of 1 1 onns Cope one of liis M ijcstics Annoiinrs , 
\iil one Combe stake in the Cu>tudv of Henry Keemc one other of his 
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Mijesties Armourers And that the siid ALU, formerlj employed in gnnd- 
glazeing and makeing cleane of Annes, is destroyed and converted to 
otiicruses bj one M* Woodward, who claimcs it by virtue of a Graunt from 
Kinge James (of blessed memorye) but the officers of the Armorye (forlus 
Majesties use) have it nou m their possession 
Aremorandiim That the several! di^tingiiibbrnents of the Armors and 
Furnitures before mencioned, mz* The first semceable. The second defec- 
tive, and to be repaired, The third unserviceable, in their oavne kinds, 
jet maj be emploj ed for necessary uses, are soe reported by Richard Kmge 
and Thomas Cope, two of his Majesties Armorers at Greenwich, who were 
nominated and appointed in his Majesties Commission, under his signe 
Manual before recited, to he assistant in this Service And wc doe thinke 
Uie Same to be by tbem faithfully and hone<t!y soe distinguished 

Mil! Legge, blaster of his Majesties J Robinson, J i Ten Toure 

Armories Jo Wood Barth Beale 


Tlie attempt to offer a detailed explanation of all the questions regarding 
atmouT and military costume, suggested by the foregoing document, would 
be beyond the limits of our present purpO'C The principal terms occur* 
nng in it hate been satisfactonly interpreted by Sir Samuel Meyrick 
The chief division*, under wlucb ordinary defensive armour of the 
earlier half of the scventeentli century is here found to be classed, are, for 
Cavalry, Harquebuzeers’, and Cura«<cers armour, for infantry, corslet*, 
Slid curats This official return is perfectly in accordance with the slate- 
ments of writers of the period, and the descriptions given by Markham, m 
his ‘Souldicrs Accidence,' printed 1C45, with the schedule of pnees of 
armour, established by a commission appointed by Charles I in 1631, 
''ipjdy a complete explanation of the items heie found, in regard to the 
equipment both of horse and foot* The Iiarquebuzeers were light armed 
horsemen, and their eqiupmeat was so devised as to give the greatest 
possible freedom of movement, requisite for the effective use of fire-arms, 
on which account they had Iiead pieces with great cheeks and a bar before 
the face, here designated as Dutcli* * The armour of the heavy cavalry 
of more complicated and ponderous descnption, the head piece, or 
casque ^ag dose, the limbs were protected by vambraces, cui«ses, and 
aec caps, with the culet or guardereine 

pnees «rtc, for tisrfli cba^cris ^AeenUi century, and tiao is tlie amics of 
12^ cuirassiers, jCI 10s., FrancH I See Sir Samuel Mcynck a 
F- ” , • f ot solditr, £l 2» Cnt dissertation on the introduction and use 

• *“ of this firearm, ArcTi-cologia, rol xxn 

® harquebus was more usuall> the p 03 A pood representation of a mounted 
of infantry, hut horse ^^tiebusien harquebuzeer is given in Capt. Lruso t 
eitif Joyetl m Germatv as early as the Instructions for Cavalry, 1C32 
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The armourers of our own country, we may here observe, werb tmablc to 
provide the requisite supplies of military equipment^, and the special com 
mission for their encouragement norainited by Charles I ns above cited, 
recites the inconvenience arising from the necessity of seeking for pro 
vision of arms from foreign parts as heretofore accustomed It is curious 
to notice the various defences of foreign fabrication, enumerated in the 
survey The Spanish morions mi^ht Ifive been preserved from tbe wreck 
of the Armada, and it is possible that the Flemish pouldrons and gauntlets 
had been part of the equipment of forces raised m the Netherlands, on that 
memorable occasion We find also Danish foot armour, Dutch armour 
and head-picces, po«siblj part of stores purchased bj Henrietta Maria in 
Holland, with the price of the crown jewels, m the disastrous position of 
affairs m 1642 The customhouse rales, however, shew that the irapor 
tation of armour must have been conoidirnWe at various times Thus, 
according to the act L Mary, the duties on Almain rivets were rated at 
6s 8d the harness, corslet harness complete, 20s a puce (reduced m the 
rates 2 James I to 12s dd ) harness called dimilances, 268 8d bngan 
dines, la# 4d , shirts of mail 2Ca 8d , and every description of ofiVn'iie 
weapons, band gun«, dagges and daggers, rapiers halberts and partesans, 
flaskets for powder, steel saddles, monons and sallats, are enumerated in 
these curious official rates Amongst foreign stores, the survey describes 
about 300 suits for infantry, as “armour of Toyras provision with head 
pieces mostly made in England, to be used witli them Sir Samuel 
Meynck supposed these to have been provided by tbe city oT Tours, but 
he has stated no ground for the conjecture, nor the occasion on winch it is 
probable that Touraine might have futni«bed any such supply There is 
moreover no evidence that the name of that city was ever written Toyras 
It may, however, he tbe name of some place m the Low Countrie«, or 
elsewhere where armour was fabricated, or possibly the name of an 
armourer, noted at that period A large number of these suits still re- 
main, stamped upon the brea«t with the letters toieas', and we are in 
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«enlation, SMlIicin ' lo shew then Mnou, and Ihcir thfe In default of 
any concliisne eM<lcnce, jt maj be sugitc^tcd that llie«:e had formed part 
of the equipment of inf xntrj.8cr\ maunder the gnlhnt Mnri^clnl dc Toira<«, 
and It seems not improbable, that thej might ha\e been supplied bj the 
French general to ns^ist Charles I in the equipment of the expedition 
m Bid of Lewis XIII against the Ilugonots in La Rochelle, m 1625“ 
Charles found hmisdf at that timo under the grtnlcst difiicultics, in ins 
endeaiours to fulbl the promises iitndt. by James I to the court of France , 
he was burdened with debt, unable to obtain supplies from parliament, 
and compelled to borrow Croni hia subjects for the outfit of that unpopular 
enteqm-ip If this csplaiiation of the “TojTas provision' can he received 
as probable, tbe^e suits maa present to the visitor of the Tower no unm- 
terestmgmemoiial of the vacillating jiolicj of the times of Charles I and 
of the expedients to which ho was constantly reduced 
Various terms occur in this oflicial return of illiam Legge, which 
might claim detailed notice, had not theso observations already been ex- 
tended too far There i', however, one noticed already in the Journal*, to 
which we must here tahe occasion again to advert The explanation of 
the word mainefaire, adopted by Mr Douce and Sir S Meyrick, seems lo 
have been first received as svnonvmous with ermet, or cnnitre, by Grose, 
who remarks, in his T/eatise on Armour, that “tbe criniere or manefaire 
consisted of a number of small plates, generally about twelve, hooked 
together, and to the chafron, so as to be moveable thtir use was to guard 
the neck of a horse, SkC This interpretation seems to have been some- 
what hastily drawn from a supposed allusion lo the hoisc’s mane, but the 
portion of horse armour destined for that purpo«c is here distuictly de 
sigaateJ by the term “ermv-t for Uie necke’ llie earliest mention of 
fnanttiferrefc," hitberto noticed, is m a document relating lo deliveries 
and supplies of arms and armour by John de Flcte, keeper of the jewels 
and mibtary stores in the Tower, ISEdw III The suggestion, previoudy 
offered in the Journal, appears to be confirmed by some descriptions of 
suits, omitted m Mr Dray's copy of the returns of 1660, and now first 
printed Thus we find one described as tilt armour, cap a pie, wanting 
only gauntlets and mainefaire, and another small armour with pass guard, 
mainefaire and gauntlets, all mention of horee armour being here omitted 
would thus appear that it was a piece of armour, repeatedly mentioned, 
8^ by Hall the chronicler, before cit^, in connexion with gauntlets, and 
® whicli one alone was required It seems therefore, highly probable that 


Vf, indebted to tbe kindness of 

w,,- suggestion Tbe 

iliB 'I'lr* took an active part in 

this period, and was sat 
in i wf .'“Pture of the Isle de KbS, 
P whilst the combined fleets of 
tliB Ilotlaod and England were under 
of the duke de Montmo 
*7 Imras n better known perhaps as 


the skilful opponent of Buckingham m the 
lU fated expedition of 1627, in favour of 
Ae Ilugonots in La Rochelle It is 
possible that these suits may have been 
taken by the English on some other occa 
Sion, such as the capture of the riench 
fleet b} Blake, in 1655 

* Seep 231 of this volume 
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the rmincfairc ( mono dt ferro }was tl c defence for tl e left arm and wn«t 
of wl ich nian\ excellent examples mav be «cen m tl e ToMcr and at Good 
rich Court It« form and ii<e either x\itb a ^nl-dc bras or united to a 
lerebrace with a peculiar wing si aped elbow euard are adnirahlj shewn 
in Skelton s Illustrations plates XIII and IX In tl e former ca«e tl is long 
bndle arm gauntlet or fixed gauntlet as it is designated bx Sir Samuel 
IS worn oxer the ordinarx gauntlet* and*attnched to it b\ a scien and nut 
It xras used as Sir Samuel remarks in the tournament onlx tl erefore tl e 
mention of one mainefaire with a pair of grvuJ'tl^ts as part of a complete 
suit js perfectly consistent with ihs exp!analiojj€of iJ c tcmiy The pun 
teUl d.co«rff,u«ed in later times bj il c cualineers is distinct but it frcired 
in like manner for the bridle arm* 

The description of ! ead piece termed biirgonet with a buffe or chin 
piece is twice mentioned in tie <urae\ xariou* definit ons 1 are been 
given of the head piece supposed to baxe been of Burgut dian on"!! l ut 
the XTord buffe docs not appear to have been noticed bv anx xvntcron 
military costume It is of It^an denxation as |.ixeii bj riono luffa 
the lufBe or breatl ing I ole of a lead piece nnl Howell ni I is useful 
^omenclature renders tic \iscr of a 1 clmct lahijfa banera late da 
glia Tl e name had doubtless been imported from Italy i illi the skilful 
productions of the Milanese armourers Ion? in high estimaliou • 

A W 


^ Compare the left Etonilet of tl e «u t 
in the Madnl Armory aMj^icd bvpopu 
hr irsd t on lo Uoabdil Jab ntl Am^a 
Real See aho the rcpr««enut on of a 
au I in the Tower fon erl) aitr bute<l to 
Fdwardlll Gro«e pi "‘i andHeniUa 
Tpwrr ^itnores p 13 

Tlere areievcral in thcloscr Gio>c 


pt "U SktJton lllnstr plal 
• «! r John Smiil e in h a I itrueuons 
Mil lane aaj a of I t hone called 
Sirad oi« 1 would wi ! tl em all to bee 
armed w ih pood burpo et» and bufTei 
• ilh colhri with ci n* e w <h backa, 
0 dwil loigcu *n Ktf 
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-Br the 1 indncss of the Rev Ch'ule'iP'ml \ icnr of W^ellow Somerset 
shin, we ire emhled to offer to onr renders a repre«entntioii of a very sin 
guUr evample of laleRomnn t>cnlpluie, m low relief, found near the vilh 
nnd Roman remnins existing at Wellow, disconeied some jenrs since It 
i« n tablet of oolitic stone mensurinj in its jjrescnt mutilated state about 
U in in width hv 13 or 14 m in height, the ihickncen 2® in It exhibits 



two of theiti females the tliird a naked male figure with tlie 
c amyj thrown o\ei his shoulder holding in his left hand a purse m his 
s ^ staff Tiie draperies of" the female figures are arranged in straight 
P cl rolls®, ^nd they have around their necks collars or necJ hces formed 
° inasiue square ornaments In the left hand of each is a staff or possibly 
exUermtj of a pal m branch, and each holds also sometinng in the right 

ee tury Arcl»*ol Journal vol i pp 233 
236 the carvings at lalpeck church Ar 
clasolo^a voL xxa. pi 11 and Lewis 
Illu^trai os ti e fo t at Castle Trome 
llireforlsb n Ac. 


bcS.i""' 

«nd thTehl* "’x ® ‘resting the draperies 
de*.rt«“ ' or Saxon sculpture 
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hand in one instance similar to i shepherd s staff a sort of l(3n^ handled 
scoop Over a long tunic girl about the waiat appears a short tunic 
reaching a little below the hips and one of the figures has the palla- 
draped around her Amongst Roman sculptures at Bath represented hi 
Horseley are two figures one draped and holding a palm I ranch the other 
nal ed and bearin^, a cornucopia This interesting tablet has been hindlj 
pre'iented bj Mr Paul to the Institute He states that in October 1816 
some ruined avails hai mg been found m diggin^ which had the appearance 
of Roman construction he had been induced to make a careful investiga 
tion of the spot in the hope of discorering another Roman a ilia and had 
been able to trace the foundations of a small building winch from tl e 
quantity of charred wood about it appeared to have been de«troaed bj fire 
The mutilated figure here represented were found amongst these remains 
and near the same spot a'perfect denarius nf Anguetus, (Obv laureated 
head of that emperor Rci a luckier letneen two olive branches with 
tl e legend cvesxb (itJotst and the letters s p q e in parallel lines above 
and below the buckler ) Some fragments of potten were found but no 
remains of tes«elated pavement 

The successive discoveries ol Roman remains at ellow in a common 
fields called the Ha} es are of considerable interest The first was in IRtw 
when a large tes«elated pavement was brought to light of which Gale gave 
a representation in 1 is Commentary on Antonine s Itinciir} In 1737 
more extensive discoveries took place and three plates of tes«elaled pave 
ments theii found vveie engraved for the Society of Antiquaries* (Vetu* 
ta Monuni vol i pi 50—52) The injury occasioned by numerous vi i 
tors induced the occupier of tl e land to conceal tl\e«ie remams from view 
In 1807 thej vveie again examined at the expense of Mr Jd n I eigli of 
Comb Ilaj and the ground | Ian of a con«idei al le part of a v ilia was lai I 
open with anotl er pavement remains of a bypocaust an 1 enpto porticiis 
\ f ill acto mt of these d scovenes wa« given 1 y ll c Rev Richard nr^e^^ 
m I is Gii (le to Bath In 1822 a m rc toniplefe invcslitalion was under 
taken by the Rev John Skinner of Camertoi and sev eral large and elal o 
rate plates were engraved of tvliicl Mr Paul 1 indlysent impressions for 
inspection Tie Hayes is a portion commanding an extensive ranpC 
and within view is the field known as the Round hill Tiney, prohal Ij 
from a tumulus tl creiii partly planted with trees Here, ns it is state 1 a 
large stone was fo ind in plougl mg many jeare since, which was removed 
and subterranean }a ilts vvercfoiml apparent!; a | lace of sepulture 

Anotl er reccit discovdrj of Roman corns in \\ orcestcrsl vre las been 
conun inicated 1 j Mr Jnl ez Allies to whom we arc indebted for the fol 
lowing j articular* A few weeks since a discovery of Roman coins was 
made m I iltle Mnhem parish on tUc we«tcm side of tl c roa I leading to 
I edhurj, and opposite to the premises called I ittlc Malvern Grove witl ui 

* lIor«fl»y llr t Item p 320 &o ner be inarci rife art sunpo eJ to hafe l>«ii 
'*'** eacenteii >v a tirolhfr of Oeorpe Vertur 

line pUi(» reporfeil 1v I sum* l« real tat Haiti 
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half a milo of ibe foot of the Herefordshire beacon lull A partj of Msi 
tors were rambhng over the hills, and one of them struck his iron pointed 
mountam stiff into the turf^just uj^ the margin of a stone quarrj, at the 
spot described eiusing the turf and stones with in urn containing about 
300 Romm brass coins to fill amongst the rubbish beneath, from which 
they were picked out b} vinous persons and are now in the poS'C'sion of 
Col Colston Henry Traut E<!q and iiwnnmerous other hinds All tho«e 
which I have seen are of Diocleliin, Mivimiiii, or Constiiilms, and they 
are ra very perfect condition The urn, judiring by the fngments which I 
hive seen, hid become much decayed, ind nearly pulverised I believe 
this IS the first evidence of Homan occupation of the Herefoid^hire beacon 
camp Some writers have supposed it Roman on account of the central 
prafonum but it appears more probable that it w as originally Bntish and 
afterward^ occupied by the Romans, and adapted to smt their own pur- 
poses The name Malvern is probably denved fiom Sloel y yarn, signify- 
ing in "Welsh the high court, or peat of judgment Within half a mile 
from the spot vvheie the coins were found and at about tlie same distance 
from the camp there is a place at the Winds Point, which is or was, 
knonn as Burstners Cio««, m the parish of Colwall, near wh ch the re 
markable coronet or circlet of gold was found, m 1C50, it was set with 
precious stones reported to have been sold for £1600 The particulars of 
this singular discovery are given m my ‘Ancient Riitish, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities of Worcestershire ' I have enclosed impressions from one ol 
the coins, a large brass of Maximtan Obv laureated bead iiA'xisitAVTS 
I'OBiiis 0 Rev a genius naked holding the cornucopia and discus. 
OS-MO Fopvtt JIOMAM, and 8 F 


bvXON PcRIOn 


We are indebted to ^Ir W Hvlton Loi g‘‘taffe for the following note, 
accompanied by a sketch from which the engraime is taken 



In the thirchvard of Rnrningliam between Richmond and Barnard 
as e 15 the basement of a cross and in the centre of the ground a most 


^ ** n sii'l to be of Vesoosiai 

ITT 'Vorteslershtre beacei 

ei in ihe Bota neat Guide to tbi 

'at &\ 


diaUict and in Mr Allies Ant quiiies of 
Wotcestewhire p. G ’ where otl er nonces 
of Rowvn occupntion in those parts of 
Enjlaid miy be found detailed 
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singular stone, apparently a Saxon coffin lid It is almost covered wilh 
soil and grass but it may easily be seen by digging at the side, that it is 
not moie than 3 ^ or 4 inches thick The sidee are also richly sculptured 
•with knotwork, but too much mutilated and grass grown to obtain a correct 
copy The shape is that of a coffin lid and I entertain no doubt but that 
it was one It measures m the broadest part 1 foot, at the head about 
10 in , at tbe foot 8 in , and is 3 ft* 10 in long. ’ 


P&RIOD OP GOTHIC XIIT 


Amongst the curious relics of antiquity discovered m Warwickshire, 
and connected with the valuable collections relating to the history of that 
count; , in the possession of William Staunton, Esq of Longbridge a 
beautiful gold signet ring is preserved 
of which by hia kindness, we are 
enabled to oSei a representation It 
avas found about the year 1825 in 
the rums of Kenilworth castle, bj 
a person named Falkner, nho was in 
the constant liabit of searching amongst the rubbish with the exjiectation of 
making <ome aaluable discovery Its weight is 1 dwt 10 gr The im 
pre^s is very singular , under a crown appear the numerals 87, of the 
forms usually designated as Arabic, of which no example has been noticed 
in this country, except in ^ISS piior to the fifteenth century* Above the 
crown are the letters ^ and (i , lower down on one side is seen the letter n 
and on the other, m Various interpretations of this remarkable device have 
been suggested it has been conjectured that it mi.ht have reference to the 
coronation of Elizabeth queen of Henry VII , solemnized at We8tmin«ter, 
A D 1487, or have been connected with the enterprise of Lambert Simncl, 
winch occurred during that year, at tbe instigation of Margaret, duchess 
of Ilurgundj ^ Mr Hawkins considered its age to be about the reign of 
Ldward IN tbe crown with flour de lys omapients nnd tbe ferrm of tbe 
m being of similar character lo those on bis coins , a similar type of crown 
maj.honcvci, be found in earlier times, as shewn by the great seals and 
other authorities, ns eariy even as the reign o! Kichard 11 * The lettm 
have been supposed to be the initnU of a sentence, such as — Sancta virgo 
adjuva me — (the second letter being read as a b), or, supposing the ring to 
be referred to tbe times of Henry VII , Sigillum, or secrctum, Ilennci Anno 
(14)87 M** The most probable explanation, ho« ever appears to have been 



• Compare the two last figures of tl e 
dale 1 1$7, carred on wood on an old 
house It ArmingUall near Norwich 

' Henry in tl e summer of that year 
after the «!iscomfiture of Lan bert Simncl a 
pan rant returned from the north by way 
of Leicfsler and Uarwick and set fortn 


from that lown with FI aabeth towards 
London OcL 27 1487 Stow 
« Compare i! e arms on the sepulehril 
braisof ArchbishopCranley L Hen G >» 
I>ew College chaoel I he died AD 1^1^. 

^ The suppoa tion that 87 may stand 
for 1487 may be a imltfet for want of any 
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proposed Jjy :Mr. John Gough Nichols, that Ihe ring, ^\hlch is of a size 
lulled for i lady’s finger, might ha\e been a betrothal or nuptial present ; 
the initials S. J). and a. m. b$ing those of the two parties, the Arabic numerals 
indicating the date H87,and the crorTn being meiely ornamental, frequently 
ufcd during the fifteenth centurj’ on seals, by persons not entitled by rank 
to 4 <stime such insignia. Se^ eral examples of this usage are supplied by 
seals, especially those from deeds in 4he custody of the corporation of 
Stratford on Avon, represented by Fisher*. 

The coronet with an initial letter, adopted as a dev ice on the seals or 
signet rings of commonpre, appears on numerous rings of the fifteenth 
ccntiuy, as well as on seals appended to documents : of the«e last the seal 
of BoWl Bingham, 1431, hereafter mentioned, is a good example. It ap- 
pears on another ring of htcr date, in Mr. Staunton’s 
collection, of which a representation is here given. It 
is of bvse metal gilt, and was found in Coleshill church- 
)ard,^V‘arwickshirc. The device appears to be a crown, 
placed upon a shaft, or truncheon, resting on a heart, 
in base, with the initials of the wearer, I G, at the sides. 

A curious nample of a like use of crowned letters, not nlliish e to rank, 
i* supplied by the altar-lomb in the thutch-jaid at FouUliam, Norfolk, 
around which is the inscription, in large characters, each sui mounted by a 
crown, RoBtRT coLLEs cEciLi BIS TTP**. Blomcfield stales that this 
Bobert Colics occurs as witness to a deed about 20 lien. Yll. 

On a small hexagonal seal of silver, of whlcb Mr. Grant Francis has kindly 
snpplwil an impression, found in Kidwelly castle, 1815, appear the letters 
Icr, under a crown. No interpretation of this det ice has been offered. 
An example, po«sibly to be admitted ns analogous to Mr, Staunton’s curious 
urp in the u«e of numerals as a device, is found on a gold signet-ring 
rtaicd to have been discovered in Hertfordshire, !□ the neighbourhood of 
Planer, on which appear merely the letters I.V, which may, perhaps, be 
intended as Roman numerals. 

Mr. Staunton has recently added to his collection of antiquities relating 
to anviekshirc a small pendant reliquary, of oval shape, composed of a 
ciystaf, uncut, formed with a sharp central ridge, ns the cahoc/ions of 
cpHal or imitative gems on reliquaries and other church-ornaments of 
fi twelfth and thirteenth centuries are not unfrequeutly fashioned This 
f covering of a little box of silver, gilt, which opens with a hinge, 
. * ^hc enclosed being shewn throngh the crystal. On the back, which 
»* flat, is engraved the monogram ins under a croos. It was found near 
eallworth casOc in an old pasture-field, recently ploughed up. It 
''■eamres about an inch in length. 



rTp!»Twu«v. tiMi no insure* has 
of the date of a jear. ihos 
n"*’v* •* fiftctnihcen. 

‘V tnken< of the 

W'w. daiM eeeor thus expmted. and 


after a numeral, letters nppear above the 
Iiae.denotin;' the termination of the word; 
in this manner the m may imply sep/em. 

’ Antiquities of Stratford, pt.iv. 

^ Engraved in Vetnsta Monumttvtal 
sal. I. plate xt. 
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The Rev Cbirles "W Binghnm Rector of Melcorabe Hor^ei , Dor«et, 
has communicaled facsimile impre«ions from seals appeniTed to family 
documents in his possession , consisting of the* secreium used hj Robert, 
son of Richard de B)'ngeham AD 1318, bearing the grotesque deuce of a 
squirrel, with the woids ^ prive st , Hhe seal of Roger de ^lanningforde, 
A D 1352, exhibiting the beannir n chevron engrailed, between three 
roses, ^3 RoGERr de MiNv *FORitE, and the signet of Robert Byng 
ham, 1431, an example of crowned initials used at that period as seals by 
commoners the device being the letter R, the imhal of his chiistian name, 
surmounted by a coronet Also the seal of Henry Paris, possessor of lands 
in Bingham s Melconibe affixed to a deed dated 1352 The dcMce is an 
eagle or dove descending upon a crowned head, fiom which issues foliated 
ornaments this is enclosed in a quatrefuiled panel, without any legend 
It may possibly represent the head of St Kenelm king of Mercia who 
was beheaded and concealed under a thorn tree, and discovei ed, according 
to tbff legend, bj-a miracutou* ray of hght nhich shone upon the spot 
Lastly the seal of Robert Bjngham. who h'ed m the reign of Elizabeth 
with his armorial bearing a bend cotized, between six crosses patdc, 

BOUERTTS BTVGIIAII ARMICFB 

Mr Charles Jackson, ol Doncaster, has sent for inspection impressions 
from two matrices one of uhich, found at Finningley, near Bawtrj, on the 
borders of 1 orkshiro and Nottinghamshire, is a small personal <ealofthe 
fourteenth renluty, the central di«c is charged with 
a rampant hon not upon a scutcheon, surrounded 
by the legend s mcolai de testuots, or tes 
TR 0 V 8 ( ) The matrix is described as quite flat, 
like a ponnj piece, wtli the exception of a little pro 
jection near one side, perforated for facility of 6u«pcn 
sion Mr Jackson remarks that he has sought m 
i am for cillier name amongst the pos«es«or5 of lands 
in that part of England or the names of homesteads 
The termination. hou«e, is found in several names of phi,e« m the ncigli 
bourhood, as aUo -the names "Westow, Mc’^twcod, Westall, Westbj, 
"Weslborpe, S,c , but not Wesihousc The other seal is of bn«s found 
in a garden at Doiica'tcr, and noav m the po-^easion of Mr Croweroft, 
of that town The imprc«s is a scutcheon of fanciful form, broken into 
foliated Bcrollfl, supported by a single lion rampant, retrogardant, and eur 
mounted b\ the coronet of a rnarqui* On the scutcheon are interlaced 
initials L B P or L S B Ibis nppeara to be a seal of the latter part of 
tlic seventeenth tcntiira, probably ricmish About the a ear 1C2G, as Mr. 
Jackson bb«enc« the drainage of the level of llalheld chase, near Doncas- 
ter, was undertaken bj Comcliua A ennmdcn, n /c-alander, on condition of 
being rewarded nith a large portion of the Ian Is reclaimed, and a grett 
number of I Icmish proprietors and refugee French Profc«tant« stibse 
quontlj occupied the district, forming a kind of colony for some time. 
■'Ir Iliiiiier ha« given n detailetl account of the drainatrc and lists of names 
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of the pnaoipM settlers, m his Ht&tor) of South \orl<shire, >ol i p 159 
It appears \efj probable thtt the occunence of this seal at Doncaster may 
thus be exphined 

Jlr M IhUon Tjontrslnffe, of Darlington, has forwarded a drawing of 
Ihe object here repre«:enf*»d, u ith the inncYed remarks 

“The bnss framework shewn below was found at Yarm co Durham in 
retent railway cscaTitions, and is, supposed to ha^e belonged to the pur«e 
cralms,bag of a perambulating friar "With it were found many human 
bones, and a large number of Email wooden beads, finel) turned, which 
eudeuUy composed rosaryes It is furnished with a ring at the top, either 
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We are indebted to the Rev Rdward W ilton of e^t Lavinglon Wits 
for recalling attention to the curious painted glass in the church of Thir«k, 
described bj Mr Hjlton Lang*ttaff m a former \olurae of the Journal* 
The arms of Ashevr there noticed occur with three (hstmctions a mitre a 
mullet and a crescent The mitre nnj probablj have been a >!umed or 
granted to record descent from Ti\ illnm Askew or Avseough bi<liop of 
Sarum 1438 murdered hj Cade mol, m the parish of l/lington N\iUs 
1450" If this supposition be correct it will furnish a prCibablc date useful 
in ascertaining precisely the age of the glass at Thirsk Mr M ilton took 
occasion also to call attention to the church of Edington as an interesting 
and rich example of the transition fiom the Decorated fo the Perpendicular 
stjle built by l\ illiam dc Edm 2 ,lon bishop of IV mchester predecessor of 
VV^jekham by whom aho tl e lebmldmg of the nave at Winchesfei which 
W^yckham carried on was commenced The consecration of Fdington 
church vrhich was built at once took place A D 13C1, and it shews the 
progress towards the introduction of Perpendicular architecture which had 
been attained” Tl is beautiful building, with the monastic remain* of the 
foundation with which it was connected, affords a valuable example m the 
chronology of church arciutcctiirc 

We have been enabled by Mr V\ ilfon s obliging communications to odl 
two more examples to the list of palimp*csl «cpulchral bras«e» They 
had been taken tip during recent rc«toration9 of the Dauntc'ty chapel a 
Perpendici hr add tion to the Parlj rngliMi church of VV csl Laxmffton and 
they will shortly be refixed among«t the memorials of tlie Daimtesay an I 
Danvers families the Lccs of D tebley, and the Abingdon* there existing 
A broken figure of a gentleman in annour had been suppose I to tcpw«ent 
John Dawnse, who died Jan 1 1153 according to an in*cription now lo*t 
The costume, however, appears to be of Uie reign of Henn V HI This 
figure measures 2 ft 3m, lie head rests on a close *i; 3 hted helm without 
crest the hair long small frills at tl e throat and wrists globular I rcavt 
with pa<f guard* taccs and pointed tu lies over a skirt of mail and square 
toed Eollcrit* Tl e plates referred to arc inscrptions to the memory of 
John Dauntesay, who died 1555 and liis second wife Margaret daughter 
of John Lmlej , the former is cxprc«scd in the following quaint rhymes 
Ont ifjonsanBi cfi'* bpib bonUntt^cB Mr anij frbtrt rint fall yasic 

31pn Datitiicsau Oib (hannot iktslcfrlorlvtc ihai still aliaU lattr 

Ln i!;« ncntttmit cl /Ftape tsben ■{nHigt all ihfncis bate mans b« 

Xbm thru this tnan that sieitall iaaa (Is braib coultrc net rtlasr 


* Arehrol Jonrnsl rnl. t p "P 

* The (pot »her« ll i* jnardfrwsi cm 

m ttrd ie ttiU n tikH by I>’cs1 Iradtii n 
•nd Sir Wilicn rtinaiki till treord g 
lo popular Icl ff the rail e to eat 

I) c iirme rank hert ace •! ct cm*' upon 
the place Tie ipoi aa 1 r I «rTc* an 
•wrr« lo the deacr j i on fire ty (jodn n 
ef lb I cnirt putripr 

* 'we Profnior V\ ill * rUrna onten 


ll ewetVof II »hepl 1 ngtpn glW jnrf rtlrr 
Tranaacilont op ll e ln> itutr Wint! r'trr 
I8tj Melt'd r en tie Cathedral p. 51 
Tl e eocta] miro uction of |he Peirrrd 
mlar alTle in rar out parti of rnffaod ii 
rcnatkaLIr lie el or «rVorV itlmirf 

■ml »j recrNorwlcl caihe Iril (ho'h early 

Terpend collar) are ■•> net] lo the utne 
period 13Wl 
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HOC VOSVERE VT ET EV MATOE HOC 
TKISTI EEEHJ to COSIOTVS FATA ETIA J(n) 

AMMO FLBPENDESS QTAU HIHIL lyC S(If) 

FIBMUM AC STAUILL DISCAS SERV OM'« 

FURE ALlQUAKDOVIClSStTVOlHPBI A 
SrRDTlS RESTS MOBTALIV BCV IMOETA(lEM) 

TJIIJ BE VAAB ET ^IS TyS FSECiOVS 
DEFVACTVM DEO COHMETDA 

Pos«ibly exception mii,ht have been tal en is l552 to the concluding 
sentence of this inscription nnd on this account it might hare been can 
celled Mr Wilton has sought in Min to discover the person on whose 
decease it was prepared the unusual name of Dulcta or Dovise ought 
to supply a clue to identify him Camden amongst names of women in 
hi3 Eemaines gives Bouze from the Latin D tlcta that is, sneete 
wench Skinner derives Douze from the French Douce 
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teresting not onlj with respect to its architectural features, among which 
maj be noticed the remarkable Saxon crjptP, probably constructed by St- 
Wilfrid, but also on accottnt of its association with an early and most 
eventful period of English eccleriistical history, that we are disposed to 
believe that the exigencies of the eomniittee require onlj to be made gene- 
rallj known to ensure the general support of all architectural antiquaries 
throughout the country. It is wilh*mucfi*pam wc learn that the committee 
are liable for a debt of £385, to meet which there is m hand only a balance 
of£140q 

We have before referred to the application made by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Nenca«tle-on-Tyne to the corporation of that town, for a lea^e 
of the Norman keep, with a view to its restoration and appropriatioil as the 
museum of the Society. Mr. W- Sidney Gibson, who lakes great interest 
in the matter, has informed us that although the report of the committee of 
the Town Council has not yet been considered it is favourable to the 
proposition, and that Mr. Dobson, architect, is preparing the plans and 
■working drawings, which are expected to be ready by the anniversary- 
meeting of the Society in February, in which month al'O the recommenda- 
tion contained in the report of the committee is eapecfed to be confii'med. 
Late excavations, rendered necessary by the construction of the great 
railway.bndge, Iiare laid bare, as we are told, various parts of the outer 
walls and buildings of the castle, and it is to be liop»d accurate notes were 
taken of their character and appearance It i« said, also, that various 
Homan remains were 'discovered, among them a small stone figure of 
Mercury, and we are informed that these i&tereMing rebcs have been 
transferred to the York mu«eu’m, 'instead of being dcpo<Ue(l in the collec- 
tion of the Society o*f Antiquaries; if this be true it would imply great re- 
missness on the part of the local authorities in permitting their abstraction 


The Committee of the Archaeological Institute hive resolved to issue, 
under their immediate superintendence, a scries of manuals of the different 
branches of archeological enquiry ; in these works an attempt will be 
made to reduce within the closest limits, consistent with a scientific treat- 
ment of the various subjects, all the useful information contained in works 
already printed, as well as that derived from recent discoveries and investi- 
gations The Committee are fully aware of the difficulties naturally attend- 
ing the execution of such a plan.'Tiut they hope they will he materially 
lessened by the now wide-spread spirit of antiquarian re'^earch, and there, 
fore earnestly invite the co-operation of the members of the Institute towards 
Uie accomplishment of tbevr derign. The several volumes will be illustrated 
by accurate engravings, and appear as speedily as possible. A more de- 
tailed announcement will be given when the Committee are in a position to 
state the precise order in which the respective treatbes will be published • 
in the mean time it may be observed that one work is already in the press. 


» SeetheArcbsoLJournal.vol.itp 239 of the Arcbaeologiul 
' Subserptions maybe paid at the office market. ° 
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teresting nbt onlj witli respect to Us architectural feature*!, among uhich 
may be notice'd the remarhable Saxon ci^ptP, probably constructed b> St- 
Wilfrid, but also on account of its association uitli an earl) and most 
eventful period of English ecclesiastical history, that we are disposed to 
believe tint the exigencies of the committee require only to be made gene- 
rail) known to ensure the general support of all architectural antiquaries 
tliroiighout the country. It is wUVmncfi'imin we learn that the committee 
ate liable for -a debt of £385, to meet which theie is in hand onl) a balance 

of£noq ■ 

We have before rcferjred to the application made by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-on-T)Tie to the corporation of that town, for a lease 
of the Norman keep, with a view to its restoration and appropriation as the 
museum of the Society Mr. "W- Sidney Gibson, who takes great interest 
in the matter, has informed us that although the report of the committee of 
the Town Council baa not yet been considered it is favourable to the 
proposition, and that Mr. Dobson, architect, is preparing the plans and 
working drawings, which are expected to be ready b) the anniversary 
meeting of the Society in Februar)’. in which month al»o the recommenda- 
tion contained in the report of the committee is expected to be confirmed. 
Late excavations, rendered necessary by the constiuction of the great 
railway-bridge, have laid bare, as we are told, various parts of the outer 
waits and buildings of the castle, and it Is to be hoped accurate notes were 
taken of their cliaractei and appearance. It is said, aUo, that various 
Roman remains were 'discovered, among them a small stone figure of 
Mercury, and we are informed that these interesting relies have been 
tran«ferred to the York 'museum^lostcad of being deposited in the collec- 
tion of the Sdciet) of Antiquaries; if this be true it would imply great re- 
mUsness on Uie part of the local authorities in permitting their abstraction. 


The Committee of the Archaeological Institute have resolved to issue 
under their immediate superintendence, a series of manuals of the different 
branches of archsological enquiry; in these woiks an attempt will be 
made to reduce within the closest limits, consistent with a scientific treat- 
ment of the various subjects, all the useful information contained in works 
already ynnled, as well as that derived from recent discoveries and investi- 
gations, Thfe Committee are fully aware of the difficulties naturally attend- 
ing the execution of simli a plan,Tiut they hope they will be materially 
lessened by the now wide-spread spirit of antiquarian research, and there- 
fore earnestly invite the co-operation of the members of the Institute towards 
the accomplishment of their design. The several volumes will be illustrated 
by accurate engravings, and appear as speedily as possible. A niore de- 
tailed announcement will be given when the Committee are in a position to 
state the precise order in which the respective treatises will be published • 
in the mean time it may be observed that one work is already in the press.* 


* SeetheArchsol.Joumal.Tol itp 239 
' Subscr^Uons ma} be paid at the office 
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CHiOT OT Aucient AHMO'oa from ite eleventh to the seventeenth 
centuries with descriptive test By J Hewitt 1847 
The roTVER its History Armories and Antiquities , compiled from Offi 
cial Documents by J Hewitt Pubh«hed bj autliority of the Master 
Gener-il and Board of Ordnance Guide de la Tour de Londres conte 
nant un resume de son Histoire By the same 

The investigation of the peculiarities of ancient miht'iry costume has 
m recent times found much favour with students of medieval antiquities 
The satisfactory evidence afforded by ihe«e details in regard to the age or 
the country to which works of design should be attributed and the facilitj 
with which a prietised eye seizes iheir distinctive features has caused this 
subject to be de«ervedly esteemed one of considerable interest and utility in 
our archieological researches Difficulties which the antiquarj of the la^t 
century had to encounter m the prosecution of such enquiries have now, ui 
great part, been remedied A national collection, eabibitiug a chronologi 
cal senes of authentic examples illustrative of arts, manners customB, and 
manufactures, is still greatly to bo desired in this country, but much has 
been done, by aid of faithful repre«eiitatios8 of characteristic types, to sup 
ply the means of forming a critical appreciation of middle age antiquities 
and to reduce vague confusion into the order of scientific arrangement In 
the investigation of costume, for example, tbe labours of Stothard, of Henry 
Slnw, of Waller and other talented antiquary artists, have brought within 
our reach a mass of valuable evidence, such as no other country, perhaps, 
can produce 

To sum up the results of such reoearchea, and render Ibem available to 
every class of enquirers, is an undertaking of general utility, well deserving 
to be thankfully appreciated by the archscoli^ical student The Chart of 
Armour, compiled by Mr Hewitt, forms a graphic outline of the subject of 
military costume dunn^lhe penod of its greatest interest to the Engh«h 
antiquary, sufficing to -present to his view the most striking distinctive 
peculiarities which mark the changes in armour from the age of mail to 
that of buff The author has made a judiaous selection of examples, chiefly 
from the neb series of English monumental effigiea and in the bnef text 
which accompanies the«e illustrations a useful resume will be found of a 
subject which not many years smee was attainable onlj through the me 
dium of voluminous and costly publications 

Tlie labours of Mr Hewitt in this branch of antiquities had been pre 
viousl} known in his useful manual of the History of the Tower and its 
Armories, a little work well deserving of notice not merely by the curious 
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visitor of* those collections, or the foreigner, of whose Ratification the 
author has net been unmindful, but as containing, under the unpretending 
title of an “Essay on English Armour,” much interesting and valuable 
information. Besides notices of every object of more sinking importance, 
including the recent additions judiciou^y made by the Board of Ordnance, 
towards the completion of the series An useful sketch has also been given 
of the progressive improvements im fire-arms, from the earliest invention in 
the fifteenth century®, and of the history of ancient artillery, commencing 
with the rude bombard, the chambered pierrter, and massive gun-stones, 
whence that name was derived, used in early times as projectiles. 



A detailed and altical examination of the entire contents of our national 
armories, including the collections at Windsor and Woolwich, is still much 
to be desired. An illustrated synopsis, accessible to all who take an inter- 
est in costume and militarj' ^tlquities, treated as Von Leber has described 
the imperial arsenal at Vieuna, but giving representations of every princi- 
pal type or characteristic example, would form a most valuable accession to 
an archffiological library of reference. The magnificent publications exhi- 
biting the Imperial Collection in Russia, and the Arraeria Real at Madrid, 
and perhaps even the lUustrattons of the Goodrich Court Armory, by 
Skelton, the most useful work on the subject hitherto produced, are of too 
costly a character for general use. May we not hope that Mr. Hewitt will 
carr) out his researches in a mote extended form, and give such a manual 
of the armories of England as vroold be most acceptable, not only in our 
own country, but to continental antiquaries. 

In closmg this brief notice of Mr, Hewitt’s publications we must for 
a moment advert, in no captious spirit or unfriendly criticism, to the prac- 
tice which appears to become increasingly prevalent amongst antiquarian 
writers, of neglecting to cite the aulhonlies whence their materials are 
derived. In researches which render the most minute details of value, 
®verj facility of comparison and careful examination should be given to the 
student, who is mostly unable to grin access to originals, and thankfully 

® An excellent communiealion on tlju gnn-locLi, has been given in the Arclixo- 
suliject, illustrated by a complete senes of logia by Mr Ponett, Tol KXi, p. 49. 
vpecimena shewing the construction of 
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avails himself of reference to iccurite repre'sentations such for eaample as 
the instructiTe plites of Stothards Monumental Effigies, anlongst which 
eight of the examples selected m the Chart of Armour ’ are to be found 
Wliy depnae us of the opportunitj of referring for more full information to 
his detailed and beautiful etchings^ Whj not encourage the student to 
seek further acquaintance with the remarkable monuments of Germany, 
similar to that of Gunther of Schnarrburg, so strikingly displayed by De 
Hefner, whose work has supplied that example** ^ Wherefore should those 
who enjoy adianlages of access to the finti^sh Museum be debarred the 
gratification of consulting the admirable diawingsiof the late Mr Kemch 
there preserved, from which the figure of Sir Robert Wingfield appears to 
hai e been derived supplj ing as they do so much valuable jnformation by 
their minute accuracy of detail and fidelity of design' We would insist 
on the prejudice arising from such omiosions, not so much because full 
acknowledgment may be due to the author or the artist whose labours have 



* De Hefner Trachten dea Chmtl cl en 
Millelalteii Castuoie du Motto \gc 
Chret en Mtnheim 4to Publiahed in 
numberi of wh ch about SO hs?e au 
peared 

• The or ginal drawing may be found ii 


Addt MS C72S (m the B Museum ) 
f 213 »uh the companion figure of Sir 
W Uiam Clianiberla n These beautifui 
examples irere pa nted between HGl and 
1180 
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provided «s -with materials, or because such a practice might, by an un- 
friendly construction, be accounted as literary appropriation, but on account 
of the daily inconvenience Avhich they must occasion, the hindrance to the 
free extension of intelligent research, which it should be the author’s chief 
aim to stimulate. 


A Guide to the Casii-e op NEWCASTDE-wroN-TTXE, illustrated with 
Plans, Section*, and numerous engravings on wood. Newcastle: E.and 
T. Bruce. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 12mo. 

The publication of this cretUtable little work is a testimony of the in- 
creased interest felt hy the inhabitants of Newcastle for their venerable 
castle, and it comes most opportune!} in aid of the steps recently taken by 
the Antiquarian Society for its restoration. The author, the Eev. J. C. 
Bruce, has executed hU task with praiseworthy research ; the plans and 
sections are reduced from the elaborate engravings publUhed in the Ve- 
tusta Monumentaj it is further illustrated by numerous well-drawn cuts of 
detail*, and the printing of the pamphlet does great ciedit to the press of 
Messrs. T. and J. Hodgson 

Tn a modest preface the author requests the communication of any addi- 
tional information, for the benefit of a future edition 5 we propose therefore 
to make s few general remarks oa the castle, and to correct one or two in- 
^'ertencies in bis narralhe. 

In the first place Mr. Bruce is disposed to agree nith Brand, whom he 
usually follows, that the existing keep was erected about the year 1080: 
this opinion is contradicted by all the ornamental details of the building, 
which are of late Norman character. It is more probable that the present 
edifice was built during the twelfth century, on the site ot the fortification 
reared bj order of the Conqueror. The details of the chapel, belonging to 
the latest period of the Norman stjle, seem to mark the date of the com- 
pletion of the building as 8 ub«equciit to 1180 
It has long been a popular delusion that the apartment called the “ great 
hall” ot the keep was the scene of tliose imposing ceremorues of state which 
are recorded to have taken place in the castle during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries; for example, that John BoIuSl did homage to Edward I. in 
1202 in tliis room. The words of the dironieler are “in aula palatu ipsms 
doinini Regis infra castrura,” i.e. “in the hall of the palace of the same lord 
the king within the castle,” Yet it is capable of certain proof that the hall 
referred to was a buildmg wholly distinct from the keep. It appears by an 
unpublished survey of the castle, taken in the eighth j ear of Edward the 
Third, a copy of wliich is before us, that the Ling's great hall within the 
castle was a bu’ilding which had two gables with a round window, once 
glazed, in eack; a description which does not at all agree with the character 
of the existing room in the keep At the time of this survey the hall w as 
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80 dilapidated that the major of Newcastle certified it would require 840 
stone of lead to make good tlie co^ermg of the roof that its. timber work 
was much decaye 1, and that the glazing' of the wjndowa ivould co«t 26s 8d 
and in equal sura for the glaziers wages That the hall of the palace was 
entirely distinct from the keep is further proied by the separate mention 
made in the survey of the Great Tower which was also m a ruinous 
state, as regarded roof masonry,* anil« timber work Even the kings 
chamber was not m the keep It is described as situated over a cellar the 
usual mode of construction m ll e thirteenth century it was built of wood 
as the cost of timber and carpentry for its repair^s estimated at £10 and 
200 stone of lead were needed for the roof The king s cl amber accord 
ing to the plan of building then in fashion would be contiguous to the hall 
and is said to be so in the Inquwition of 1336 Their rumous state m the 
8tb of Edward the Third A D 1334 proves tint both hall and chamber 
were built long antenoi to that dale probably as early as the beginning of 
the thirteenth centurj the round windows described as existing m the 
gables indicate the style of domestic architecture adopted about that time 

Mr Bruce is al«o wrong in supposing the mural chamber in the second 
story of the ca<tle (marl ed C in plan pi lu ) to have been the queen 8 
chamber He seems to I aie relied for the confirmation of this theory on 
a passage in the inqui«itioa taken m 1336 printed in Brand which men 
tions the great hall with the Lings chamber adjoining thereto together 
with d vers other chambers below in Queen s mantle The word ielow 
cannot mean their sit lation under the king s cliambcr for that as we learn 
from the survey of 1334 had a cellar beneath it It is therefore to be 
understood as referring to the relative situations of the several buildings on 
the game plane Now the kitchen was situated in Queen « mantle ac 
cording to the survey therefore that name could not be appbed to the 
queen s chan her it was in short eimply the designation of one of the 
towers on the encemte^ mother words the mantel tower The queens 
chamber at Newcastle as elsewhere waa probably identical with the kmg « 
It results from these facts that the king s hall and chamber w ere buddings 
entirely .separate from the keep and tliey were probably bu It withm the 
outer bailej where there would naturally be more space for their con 
struction » 

Mr Bruce took some pain* to discover the site of the dungeon in this 
castle, by boring in the nave and in the so called vestry of the chapel, but 
w ihout success Subsequent reflect on he observes has induced him to 
give up the idea of there having been an underground dungeon He is 
q ite right in arriving at this conclnsion Two pits or dungeons formerly 
existed in the castle but they were not in the keep nor were they under 
ground One of the«e was called th& Great pit the otl er was named, 
probably alter the sheriff who built it the Heron pit The first Ivas in 

a certain toner nigli the second door of the loll floor the latter was 


S«e Ducutge gnb voce Mantell 
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bende Ihl Great Gate The ehenff 8 account for their repairs in the 31st 
Edward III is now before us, from which it appears that these pits were 
formed by tlie inasonrj 6f the respective towers, each of which had a 
wooden loft or chamber on the top, through trap doors in which tlie pn 
soners were let domi , according to this arrangement, the level of the 
dungeons was nearly the same as tliat of the external ground In 1357 the 
loft of the ‘ great pit, ’ the timbers of which were entirely decaj ed, fell m, 
nearly killmg the pri<5oners beileath, and it was on this occasion that the 
repairs were ordered which have supplied us with the«e details The trap 
doors and their bolts atid locks are specially mentioned, and it maybe 
noted that the latter were made of “ Spantch iron ’ Tliere were no win 
dows in the raosonrj of the tower*, as the workmen had candles on 
account of the darkness thereof It was at this time also that new gallows 
were erected within the castle, and thatWilhara de ^Miitbum made “ 3 pair 
of mamcles and 3 great bolts ' for the castle stocks 
With these remarks, we lake leave of Mr Bruce, recommending his 
pamphlet to the support of northern archieologists, and trusting that we 
may soon liara to notice a second and amended edition 


Tke AMiQurriES rotntD at Hotiaee in CnxsinBE, described bj 
A Hume, LL D , F S A , &.c Lc London Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans 18-17 

IFe have already noticed the extensive coUeclion of objects of every 
period, found m the alluvial soil at Hoylake, now in the possession of 
Ur Hume* , and it may be in the recollection of our readers that they 
Were exhibited at the meeting of the Institute at "i ork In the present 
brochure, published at his own expense. Dr. Hume has given a detailed 
account of these interesting relics, one hundred and seventy eight m 
number The work is illustrated by a plan shewing the localitj of their 
discovery, and by numerous lailhful drawings on stone, by Mr H C 
Tidgeon, of Liverpool 


The Histoet of the Monastebt foitvoed at TrNEsrotrrii, in the 
Diocese of Duehavt, to the Hoaoutt of God, hndeb the Into 

CATION OP THE Bl,E«!SED VlBOIN MaRY AND S OsWIN, KlNG AND 
Mabtyii Bj Wdliam Sidn^ Gibson JSsq , Barrister at Law, F S A , 
kc Volume the Second London William Pickering 1847 4to 

We have much pleasure in rccordmg the completion of this splendid and 
elaborate publication, the first part of which was reviewed at some length 
>n our pages^ In the present volume Blr Gibson has given biographical 

• Archjsolopcal Jonrisl toI ui p SSI 
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notices of the Priors of Tjnemouth , bistoncal and descriptive notices of 
the coii\entual church and the pirochial church , notices of^ the fortified 
works known as the castle of Tvnemouth , in appendix of grants, charters. 
Lc , addenda and a general index The work is illu trated is before, hy 
illuminated borders and initial letters executed bv Mr Ilenr} Shnw, and is 
1 splendid specimen of printing \\ e emnot but again express our regret 
that the great cost of tins puhhealioii will have the effect of limiting the 
usefulness of the vast miss of cunous matter which the author has col 
lected, but would hope that another edition may ippcar divested of the 
costly ornaments of Uie pre ent * 


Norr 

TVe have received a letter from ilr Freeman complaining of the notice 
ofhis description of Irthhngborough church*, published in this volume It 
is not our usual practice to attend to the remonstrances of authors wbo«e 
publications come under review, and we depart from the established rule 
on the present occasion only because Mr Freeman alleges that our Be 
newer misrepresented him in certain matters of fact » Omitting those parts 
of his letter which arc not relalire to the matters of fact m dispute, we 
give his nndication entire Me must ob«cne however, that Mr Freemm 
assumes that the two notices of the “Kortliamptonshire Churches*' which 
have appeared m our Journal, were xmMen by the sime person This 
merely a presumption on the part of Mr Freeman, and like such con* 
jcctures in general is not correct 

Mr Freeman a letter does not contradict any material statements of the 
Keviewer, It rather confirms them The Reviewer said that Mr rreeman’s 
account of the church was “ very confused and unsntj factory ' and by wav 
of exemplifying this, proccctledtogive in a couple of pages a clear and dis- 
tinct description, more intelligible to the general reader than Nlr, Freeman 
livd giv en in twenty It is not true tliat he held up the Publications of the 
Northampton Socictv to ndiciile , ’ on the contrary he prai»ed them wannli , 
but regretted that a very diiBetiU church, refjiwwoj,’ much espejiencr to 
desenbe it properl>,had bcencomniitledtoan inexperienced writer Tho«e 
points which still puzzle "Mr Freeman, and on which he begs for more infor- 
mation, are clear enough to a practised eye The arch buttress, built into 
the wall of an attached building, is not a veiy uncommon feature, and there 
are many other examples of reccs«es for altars in the transepts, although they 
have oftcb been misunderstood and described as doorways or windows, as 
in the “ Notes of the Neighbourhood of Cambridge, bv a Member of the 
Camden Society ' Tliesc are the ordinary mistakes of persons vrho begin 
to teach before they have learned they may deserve pra^e f>f their 
aclmty and zeal, but a little more discretioa would entitle their pubhcauocs 
» ^ee this sejatne p.26S 
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srs 

to fir nioi'e attention and Meiglit than they at piesent de'?er\e Much 
credit i« due to the Northamplop Soaet^ in general for aioidmg tins error, 
ai 1 not trusting implicitlj Iti anj indi\idual i 

It now appears that "Mr Freemans iioteb required to be re arranged and 
disosled into order after they had been corrected by other members This 
was not done, and hence the “confused and unsatisfictorj manner m 
which the} ippeir, and of which tht Reviewerjustl} complained 
There is icrj httlc real di/Terence of opinion between the Reviewer md 
Air Freeman The coinphmt is not that the account of the latter is erro 
iieous, but that it is coflfused ’ The leading facts are not brought out 
clearl} ThcReMewer said that “ the existing church is chtefydi the latter 
part of the fourteenth century * He did not say that the pillars and arches 
are of the same date.lie did not Cntcrintodctail at all, not being called on to 
do fo He was content to point out the remarkable and unusual featuies 
of the buildin? and give an intelligible account of them, and only incident* 
ftllv pointed out tho«e errois in Mr Freeman s description winch it seemed 
wee-i'ar} toconect 


To th» LdiUr of Me Ar&ttolo^Kal Journal 


Av author who, like the IlcTiewer, is so intimately acquainted with the details 
of the Sorirt} $ proceedings as to know that the letters E A F denote “ an in 
cxicrienccd wnier,'’and“onc of the youngest Members of the Society," migbC 
alw have known that no description, though beanog the initials of its immediate 
a uhnr rests upon the itidiiidtial outhonty of any single Alcmbcr Each paper 
H hid before the Comraillee, is carefully inspected by them and iisualh venfied 
on 0 e kp ii 1 ^ one or two of iheir number In purauanCB of this system, I hare 
at present m mypovsession descriptions of three Churches written bv one older 
anl m re experienced tl an myself which I am requested to verify In like 
tninncr ny account of Irlhlinglroyongh was cwrrcclcd on the sjot once, if not 
by other Meml ers of the Comm llee The result was several altcnlions 
none Ilf wh cli I roiight the description nearer to the Hcvicwcrs opinion, and which 
>n Iced pro bleed more than one of the passages which he has expressly selected 

fir amnia IveTsioii 

For iDsinncc he says, “the west window is a gold Decorated one, standing 
f cjr oicr ihi. poreh and flath contradiciing tl e notion tl at there was originally 

* the porch, which would Lave Hocked this fine window ” I was l )ld 

ih'^'^ heen such n room, and, like the Reviewer, thought it improlal le, 

* ‘’iji 1 wa, uoi Diclnied in throw aside tie Information quite so cavalierly 
•uhiHii lev king into iis evideace The notes »n |p 1 J4 and lUt were inserfe<l 

V the Secreuri on the aulhonty of the Rector of ibe Parish, who surclr must be 

. 3c 
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aHowcd to ?.now wliat has happened to his Church nithiii his own lEcumhenti 
It IS nowhere stated that the room was original, an idea only hinted in the former 
note I do not howeier see anj thing so rciy ahsjtid iii the notion, the room, 
whether original or not, nee I not baie touched the window , and the latter would 
haieleen in any case a gieat iraprorement to the inteinal effect Even now it 
n almost lost in an external new* 

With regard to the great blanl ^rch ,in the north tnnsepl, the Reviewer 
emplojs his usual lone, attempting to ihrov ridicule upon me as ignorant of its 
use as a leie-dos or receptacle for an Altar It so happens that I did incline to 
the belief of its being so, hut that neilhet myself nor the rest of the Committee 
felt sufficiently cerwin on the point to jnstifv us in iogmatically asserting it I 
did not see what else it could be, but I had never seen another of the hind If 
the Reviewers greater experience can point out such another, one, I mean, of 
similar lelalive piopoilions, I shall be simph and without pretence, lhaiihful to 
him for the infoiiuation" 


• The following questions as refernog 
to small minutic I have not obtruded on 
the text but they ere worthy of notice, as 
exhibiting the unfairness of the Reviewer t 
criticisms SpeaVing of tlie ten ain$ ex 
isting of the one rial Romanesque Church, 
he obeerves ll e capital or impost of the 
original Chancel Arch rema ns in us 
lace, and shews t1 at tins part of the wall 
elongi to the original struetnre eeveral 
Norman strings remain in other parts of 
the walls but the impost is described as 
a braeVee and the strit gs arc said to bave 
been placed in their present situation 
within t Aw years wl ere they were pre 
viously placed we are not informed 
The three passages on which this wis 
representation is founded are as follows 
Ist ‘ A Normau capital is built into 
the wall near lie noith spring of the 
[Chancel] arch, wli ch may have served, 
the purpose ofa bracket’ p 12S 
2nd “Iragincnts of,.Narman sir ngs 
above and below ho/e Tbeae wen found 
detaclied and inserted here to j reserve 
them abort sixteen 3 ears ngo p I’i, 

3rd * Below which is a string appa 
reiilly of Norman dale’ p 120 

No fair person would epeak of the first 
sentence as " describing {he impost as a 
bracket. I may perhaps have looked 
upon It aa a fragment worked up again, 
an opinion ]e« probable I freely grant, 
thin lint of the Reviewer tliongb 1 lave 
seen analognus cases. But my words or 
ffiose of the Comniitfce, do not neeessanly 
imply even to much as thu * 

"ilh regard to tie other passages the 
ItcMewer speala as if 1 1 ad slated all thi 
Itomaneique sir ngs to 1 avc been worked 
upagsin ThittsMtlhecarffslhettm 
pansges are totally distinct, relating to 


differei t parts of the Cl iircb and nothing 
IS said as to any change of position m the 
string mentonedsn p 123 The oete I 
feel eonSdent, wa> an addition of the 
inspecting hTenibers “but in any case, 
neiU er they cor I could have dreamed of 
a thing «e liiile likely to occur to any one 
unless we had had so ne positive testimony 
on the subject Perhaps howeier the 
Keviewer s fa mliantf with those a icient 
doeiimei t$ winch he censures out Society 
so shari 'y having sufficientli con 
suite I lenders all modern tesiimonv worth 
less III bis eyes It is lot a very uu 
cooimoa (lung to find detaahed fragmentj 
of detail 1 hope Irthhngl orough is not 
the only place wl ctb) if tonnd tUev are 
preserved 

k The piscina jii the other tranwpt 
give* the Jleiieweran opportunity wlich 
1 e eagerly grasj s at of sneering at my 
‘ eyes' and my ‘fertile ima mation 
1 grant that then is a manifest coniradic* 
tion bciwetn the description and ihe cti 
graving But I cyiinol think that cither 
author jar at(i»l could Inve imagined a 
feature wt icli had no existence stall It 
is possible that among the many eorrec 
tions which both MS and proof sleet 
liive undergone some confusion or trans 
position either ol the descnpti m or the cut 
may ha\e taken place 1 wight even I a\e 
nwcrle l-oa note taken m some oti er 
Church. Tliat ther- is some confu«ion or 
other IS clear from this snii e piscina being 
marked tediiia in (I e ground plan and 
scdiiis there certainly arc 1 one B“* 
any case the error is of tl at sort whiih 
can only arise from irc».idt.nt or eaiih' 
neat but to «1 cli ignoranci <r incxpiri 
<weewti?</ not (losaiily giie!irlb 
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n.e lleue^^cr ventures the statement Uiat I «ai not nn-irc of Uit use of tin. 
niche in the nest n Ul of the porch It so happens that I ms not awajc of the 
use he attributes to it, tnasmncli as I did not ol <crve tlio cliimnev referred to at 
all But how lilt Reviewer 1 ctitnc nware of inj ignorinct I Inow not, for the 
more obsenant correctors of mj MS inscrled this smtcnct, itliicli I should llmil.. 
was suflltiently explicit, in the printed dc«ciiplio« “Tliis has evi.lenllj been 
iflten led for a lamp niche, the optninff or ihimncj hem,: on the otlur suit of the 
wall The real crime seems to be that it did not occur either to me or to anj other 
memheroflheCoiimiiltcelogo out of the way to *ii*cal. urcrcrcntlvof what the 
Reviewer is pleased to c ill the theatrical effects common in the Itoman Church *’ 
Indiudually, I shall alwajs feel myself bound to abstain feum mecring at nnv 
ceremony of the aneiriit Ln jlnft piiirth , ns a body the Committee arc expressly 
prohibited from msettiug aiij matter “not suiclly archreologtcjl, liistoncal, or 
descriptive” And to none of these heads can controversial 1 ingiiairc be rcfirrcd, 
and least of all any attempt to cast ridicule upon nnr Church or sect I have 
myself, as i member of the Cuimnittcc, oljcctcil before uow to what I const Iircd 
as irreleiant atuchs oi l!if Purilant After all, what has this purely ntual or 
ecclesiological matter to do wiUi llie arehiiceiurc or history of the Collegule 
Church of ltthUn,:boruugh ’ 

On the great general difference Ictweeu the Coiumilice and the ilcvicwcr with 
regard to the date of the Church I cjniiot profess to enter at length I can only 
sar that, as being supported by the opinion of so inaiij others no me m prollcieiiw 
m Church Arehitecturo, my statements at least de‘cnre lobe met with nr},utnc»l, 
and not to be pissed hi with n futile attempt at ridicule I oiilt a^l for such 
treatircnlas was gueii by the Archxulogical Journal m the ctse of an exactly 
siindai <ltffi.reuce ns to Uic double nonli aisle at Hicham 1 errors 1 tin igitied 
and it appears that others imagined aKo,tbat the arcades at I rthlinghoroiigli were 
of the ihirtecutli tuid not the fourteenth century , we may he wrong, hut how 
does the Renew cr account for the appearance of the Clcrtsiory of tho Quire, which'*' 
IS manifestly of the last meiUioued date, and is as manifestly an addition to the 
arcades which 'upport it 7 

If the Reviewer, instead of amusing himself with sneering at our siipposeil 
mistakes, had attempted locxplnn two real diflicultics, which none ol iis could 
satisfaetonly solve, mid on which he has not vouchsnfed'a single word, he might 
have conferred a real bcneiil on 1 iclesiologisu,— perhaps on arcliaologuns aUo 
These are the supposed gateway (p 1 14) and Urn great arth of conslruciioii (yi l IC) 
Instead of elucidating that most perplexing frigiueiiiuf which the hller is x part, 
he diveru himself with a palpable He says, “ the opinion entertained 

by this writer that the College buildings consisted only of the tower, and the four 
small rooms attached to U, is exUcmcly improbable " I cannot find that I state 
any such thing , indeed bespeaking (p 110) of “ the remnants of the Collegiate 
buildings,” I imply the contrary 

A person who derived his brst acquaintance wuh lnhhn,,borough from the 
Review, would naturally suppose that the description there given of the Church 
and College was something cnUiely new, a correction of mj faulty account On 
the contraiy, where the author does not directly nttack, he simply repeals, or, at 
least, coincides with, my statemenU , and communicates, unless it be with re-^ard 
to the impost of the Chancel Arch, no fresh information whatever And I cannot 
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refrain from saying that it does seem to me a proceeding unworlliy of a Journal 
representing a body of such pretensions as the Archieological Institute to borrow 
our Society s w ood-cuts for the purpo e of the better holding np our publications 
to unmerited scorn 

1 hope that nothing that I hare «aid may be construed into any desire to shift 
upon the shoulders of the rest of the Committee a responsibihli which I am 
un Tilling or unable to bear alone I hare the fullest conhdence in the correct 
ness of erery alteration made 1 y them m mj MS I only wish to rind cate my 
own character for common accuracy of research and to «how the Reviewer that it 
IS jnst pos'ible that while 1 e is alt^mplmg to tl row discouragement and dension 
upon young and inexperienced writers he may he uhwitlmgly censuring others 
perhaps not younger or mure mexpenenced than him«elf 

I have the honour to be S r, 
lour most obedient Servant 

Enwann A Freesiis 

Trinil!/ Cellfs* Orford 
Oct 9 1S4" 
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Annales Archcologiques dingees parDidrooame Tome MI S*Lirrai 
«oa Noiembre 1847 Pans 4to Content® — On Cologne Cathedral by 
Felix de Vemeith with plan® Continnation of 11 de Cou' emaher s 
interesting Memoirs on Medieval Musical Instrument® E«tLeUqne de 
Savonarole Iconographie des families Rovales de France &c , with a 
beautiful plate of memorials of St Lorn® and Louis his ®od at St Deni® 


MeMOIRES de la SoClETE DCS Ar^TIQUAIRES DE NoBUANDIE >ol H 
bxn 4. tJuavobima n£ tlw* Nrsv. S/iKin.<i.otth«!e.vAJnaWACQl 

lections and Archaeological memoir® 8vo each cumber 4 frano each 
volume lo franc® 

BcLLbTiN Monumental d ngd par M De Cauniont ^ol 13 No S 
Contents — Painted Glas® at Tregmer a letter to Henry Gerente by 
BarthAemv Tlie Gitbedral of St Brienc hr C Gmmart Proceedings 
of the Societe Francai«e pour la con«ervation de® "Monuments in 
September 1847 The Roodloft at St Fiacre b\ SI Ilouel The 
Incised blab of Martial Formier by the Ahhe Arbellot The Church of 
S g) bv the Ahbd Cochet XV* Se®sion da Congrfes Scientifique de 
France With 18 woodcuts 
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RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIOMb 
ENGLISH 


A Manual for the Sruor of Mosumcvtal Bra^sfs with a Descriptive 
Catalogue of four liundred and fiftj * Rubbings in the possession of the 
Oxford Architectural Society Topographical and Heraldic Indices Ac 


Tns Avolo Saxos vfrsios of the Ltpp op St Gothlac Hermit op 
Crotlasd Printed for the first time from a MS m the Cottonian 
Lihrarv with a translation and notes Bv Ch irles Wycliffe Goodwiu 
M A Royal l2ino s 


Tub Histort and Object oi Jewj,ti.t.Rr By John Jones 

Bonvs Antiquarian Library, fourth volume Six old Engh«h Chroni 
cles Ethelwerd A«ser s Life of Alfred Geoffrey of Monmouth Gildas, 
Nennius and Riclnrd of Cirencester Edited by Dr Gile« 5s 


A SsHifis OP ■\Ionumevtal Brasses by J G and LAB Waller P rt 
Wl , Noiember, lb47, 6s The recently publi«hed part of thi 
admirable public ition contains a singular cross flory enclosing figure® 
of a knight and lady circa 1350 \Viinbi«h E«5ex Thomas Cranley 
Arc}ibi«hop of Dublin Nl? New College Chapel Humphrey Oker 
and Ins twowiies 1525 a \erj curious memorial Oakover Stafford-' 
•hire and the noble Flemish plite representing Thomas deTopcl)ffe, 
and hj wife 1391 Topchffe Yorkshire Three of these fine examples 
''rere preMOualy unpubhshed 


The History and Antiquities of the County op Suffoen with Genea 
logical and Architectural Notices Bj the Rev Alfred Suckhng LLB 
Part VII lOs 4to Six lithographic plate® and woodcuts fhis part 
coinpn«e3 the history of Dunwteb Fordlev Frostenden and Halesworth 
Part VIII completing the «ecot]d volume will be published Feb 1, lb48 
Subscribers names received bv the Author Barsham Suffolk 


A Guide to the Castle of Newcastle upon Tyne illustrated with 
plans «ect on® and numerous engravings on wood By I C Bruce 
Newca®tle and London Royal ISmo 


The History ^nd Antiquities of Norwich Castle Bv the late Samuel 
Woodward edited by his son London and Norwich £1 Is Thirty 
niaps plans and views 4to 
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The Antiqcities found at Hotuike ik Cheshire de'cn^ed by A 
Heine L L D , F S A. Lon^an 8to Map and three lithographic 
plates Till* memoir relates to a canoQ« collection of per«onal oma 
ments implement® buckle® com® &c , /oond on the Cheshire coast near 
the mouth of the Dee on the ®Jte of a submerged fore«t 


As Analt«is op Gothiciw ArcniTFCTCEE B\ Raphael and J Arthur 
Brandon Architect® 2 vols roval 4to £o a 


Liber Pontificalis of Edmund Lacr Bi-hop of Exeter a Mana®cript of 
the fourteenth century printed from the original in the po««c««ion ot 
the Dean and Chapter of Exeter Fdited m Rubricated Letter® bv 
Ralph Bame® E«q A short Memoir of the Bisbop «ome account of the 
Mano'cnpt and a Glo «ar\ are added 1**® 


SkSTCUEs Graphic and Descriftite for a Histon of the Decoratire 
Painting applied to Engli«h Architecture dnnng the Middle Ages B\ 
E L Blackbume F S A Architect The work inll con«i t of Four 
Quarterlr Part® each oftrhich will contain Six Illuminated Plates exem 
plifiing from the be«t specimen® Ceiling® Screen* Monument® \\bU« 
Paiement* Furniture and other Architectural Aece*«one« Part I 
imperial 4to 10s Cd to Sub®cnbers 


A HiBTORT OF W ILLlAU ClCtL LoRD BcROHLET LORO lllCII TrEISIREB 
OF England to Qlfev ELtZAsmi, Biographical Notices of hi® 'sue 
' ce*«or8 to the pre®ent time a De®cnption of Burgl lei Ilon®e with a 
Complete Guide to it® Contents and an Accurate Account of the Church 
of Saint Martin Stamford Baron its co«tly Monument® &c,&.c Br 
the Rei AV H Chirlton M A Rector of St, George s Stimford 
The \\ ork has been produced in the be«t style of modem publi 1 ing It 
contuii s besides Engmxings of the Lord Treasurer Thomas Cecil Fir t 
Earl of Elxeler (both plates selected from the co«th ed tion of Lodee a 
Portraits) two higldj fini hed Portrait® of the Present Marqut* and 
Marchioness of Exeter from the well known paintings of the *flmc by 
S r Alnrtin Archer bhec and Sir Thomas Lawrence, now in. the. Cdlec- 
tion at Burghlev lIou®e engrared b\ C A\ A\a«« E«q engraver to 
11 R II the Dudleys of Carobndge also IIIu trations of the Interior 
and Exterior of Burghlev iiou<c the lAsdge® Parit, Mothorpe Rum® 
&e togetl er with St Alartm b Clinrdi Stmiford 


The Mommental Brasses of Encland a senes of Engraiings upon 
wood from every rarielr of tbe*e «jtrre«tmg end valuable MemonaJi 
accompan ed with IJncf De«rnpt»c Notices Part I Bv the JU' 
Cl arles Boutell M A Rector of Downham Market Norfolk one of 
the becrctarits cf the St Alban* \rclutcctural Society, &c &c Author 
of* Monumental Bras<cs and Slabs 
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Akcievt Akt and its Remains or a Manual of the Archseolo^ of Art 
By C O Jhtller Author of The liistorr and Antiquities of the Doric 
Race A Scienti6c S\®tem of Mjtholo^}, &c Translated from the 
German by John Leitch* Demy 8s o Us 


PlCTDEESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS QP AkcIENT AbCIIITECTI RE IN IIlNDOSTAN 
from accurate Drawings made o» the*Spot with Hi toncal and Critical 
holes elucidatne of it« Ui«e and Progrc«s and a Chronological Isotice 
of the larious Religions in Indn and their Architeotunl Sty Jes Ac &c 
B\ J Fergu®«on L^q ^ Part II 1/ Is 


History anb Description op top Town op Invprness its principal 
Baiidmgs Public Institutions Ac with o Guide to the various Objects 
of Interest m its Neighbourhood nl«o nStati'tical Sketch of the County 
ofImerncAs 18mo 2s Cd 


The Book op South ales the Bn«tol Channel, Monmouthshire and 
the Wve Milh a Picture of Bristol Charles Frederick CItffe 
Small 8\o C« illu«tnted with maps and engravings bv eminent arti«ts 


Bohns Vstiqlarian I innAUY— 1 Bede s Eccle«ia»tical History and the 
Anglo SaTon Chronicle 2 Mallet a Kortbeni Antiquities bv Bi«hop 
Perc\ Willi an Ab«tract of the Evrbi^ia Saga bv bir M alter Scott 
New edition reii*cd and enlarged by J A Black well J Milham of 

Malmesbuiya Chronicle of the Kings of England 4 Six old English 
Chromclea viz A««cr s Life of Alfred and the Chronicles of Ethelaerd 
Gldas Nennius Geoffrey of Monmouth and llichnni of Cirencester 
5s each 


A Guide to the Birth town op Shakspeare and the Poets Rural 
Haunts Bv George Mav Author of A De«cnptive Hi'tory of Eve 
sham 2s 6d 


The Life op Sbaksfbare containing many particulars of the Poet and 
1 13 Pamilj never before published Bv J O Hallmell Esq F R S , 
FSA &c 8vo with 76 engravings of objects chiefly new from draw 
mgs by Fairbolt cloth 15s 


The Home op SriAEsrEARE dlu«tmted and dc'cribed By F W Fair 
holt ISA, Author of Co^tnine m England Small postBvo with 
33 engravings 2s 6d 


I'ESiicEs Of thf ANTiQUiTirs OP DaRBTSHinF By Tliomas Bateman 
Esq ofiolgrave co Derbv 8vo with 80 engravnngs cloth 15s 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL ’ttORKS PREPARING TOR 
PUBLICATION 


Tr\desmen s Tokens current in London and it< \icinitr dunng the 
Se\ enteenth Centura De«cnbed and Hlu«trate4 with Topographical and 
\ntiqujmn Note's, and an Introduction eompn«ini; an account of the 
cau es which led to the use of "sach a Cuirencv By John Yonge Aker 
man, F S A 1 vol Sro with plates an3 noodcut« pnee not to exceed 
10s 6d 


As IsDE^ TO THE pEDIGRFES AND ArMS COSTAISKD IN THE HeR^LDS 
Visitations in toe Baiiise MtSErsi, Alphabeticalh arranged in 
Counhes 8\o bound in cloth 7v6d to non “sub cnber« 10« 


The Ancient practicf of Paimino is Oit iN» on Gttss and other 
Arts de«cnhed m several unpoblished Maiin«cnpt» dating from the 
twelfth to the eiglitcenth centuries A\ith Introductions and J>ote« hr 
Mr* Alemfield tlvols 8ro (InthePies«) 


The SciLFTtREs opVELts Cathedral with ()b«erTBtion« on the Art of 
Sculpture m England in the Thirteenth Ceoturv I]]u«tmted hi engrar 
mgs Bj Ptofe« or Cockerell (In the PreM ) 


A AIanual op English JIeoiptal Embroidert B) n Arember of the 
Archtological Tn«titutc W ith a Practical Section b\ n Ladv (In the 
Press ) 


Primeval Antiouties The olden tunes of Jlenmark and England 
i!la«trntcd bv Antiquftie* found in Grave hills or Barrows V ith nume 
rous additions and {llu'lratioiis froin stmilarjreniams. m England Bi 
Profe's'or J J A AN ar aae of Copenhagen (lu the Pre«s ) 

An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles op ARcniTRcxi-RK iv Esc 
LAND B\ the late llionia« Rickman F S A Fifth edition NNitlinumer 
oua eOgra'ings on steel and wood of the«be*t example* drawn by 
Mackenzie engraved hv Lc Kenx and Jewitt Aforfyrcflt// 


Ahe DoMT'im AncnTrECTL-RE op A nciano Iroin Mit Nonnan Conquc<t 
to the Riformntion chieflv from original Document* with numerous 
engraving* of existing remains Part I 31ie Twelfth Centun nearly 
rrorfy 
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- capital andaprlogmg of arch 44 

« . . - . pter and base Rinnldiagr, 43 

• aeclion* nf window Jamba, 43 
Daieman, &tr , graro'itonc* in possession of 4 

—39 

Uayofinienor Non MonlitMi, 137 
Becliley, 0*on, font with deik, 68 
■ pa ntinge on the wall*. 236, 7, 8 
Dede, notice of sopet-altare, 840 
BeltioaG, Her T , on dueoTeriM la Hems! y 
Church, 364 

IteorraoloCetlini, teal attnbolcd to, 164 
Dell tosreC, Stole Orchard, 103 
Binghan, Iter C ^ , family seals, 360 
I on figures at Mtppowder, IS3 

Dues, on TBB BtsDira or tub cotta op 
CotoBKit, 28 — 36 ^ 

Bi*e«e, Mn , Roman rase in pokscailea ©f, >4 
Bishop 4 Cleere Churtb, Olonceitenhire, 104 


I 104 


BliswortI Northaols ,low tide window, 321 
Boiletn, Sir John, diicorer ea at Caislor, 73 
BoolhuD, Great, Surrey, hrasserat, 151 r 
Bowden, Air , embroidery in poeseseioa of 291, 

300 

Bbjiss IK CBnisBaiL Cbum:r,E8bex, 338—40 
Draaeea at Great Boolbam, Sarrey, 131 

Fabmpeest, West Lamogton, U ills, S63 
Bredoa Cliorrh, Worceitenhire, 103 
torroylOS 

BreitrabaiD Korfoll, Roman temains, 232 
•Bmoiwlield Chnrch, Glooeeetershire, enterior 
and iBterior, 109 

Britiab Mnsoom, eelU from the, 329, 330 
•Broc h worth Cbnrch, 103 
I I maoor bouse, 104 

■ . barn, 104 

Bromet, Dr , on antnniUee at Worksop 133 


’Bcoham, Tomb of Udard de, 61 

• Gilbert de, 63 

BnotroBaw, Wji ,0'» yAMiiT TOBBB 59—68 
Brougham Church, d ccovenes in, 39 
■ circlet found in, 63 , 

I spur found in 63 

BniUer, round, 67 

BochneU Chnrch, Ozon, low side window, 314 
Bulls, or pendant seal* 162 

Bnrdett Miss, ancient watch In possession of 83 
Bartt,MT J , seal czhih ted by ISl 
Bnryan St , Lornwall, crosses at, SOS, 310 
3 D 
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•CiutoT, near Norwich, plan of 72 

diseoTenea at, 72 

Cambnan Aichsological Asaoclation, 96 
Canopy, diagranii of Gothic, 27 
Canterbury, cDQTentoal bcildin^ at, 160 
'Capital and impost, Broclcworth, 103 
Cardiff Tor, Derbyshire, cmciSx at 1 S 6 
Castellom Aqos, at Canterbury, 161 
Celts, beonze, cxasairicaTroir or I a 

illostrations of, 2—6 

Celts aitd Celt Mqolos, 327, 337 
' bronze, 327 

• twenty two, from Royal Irwh Aeademy, 

328, S33 

■ eight from British Mnsenm, 329, 33U 

• foar from Dohlm UaiTernty Mnseom 

331 

Celt raonlds of atone, 33S * 

• of bronae, 336 

•Chancel arch, «< , Postlip, 100 

Charter of llhertde Lacy 230 

Chelmorton, Derbyshire, six ilabi >n ehorcb 

yard, 84 

CllELTEltBlM,ABCHTTEeTOEaLHaT(CBSIM TBC 
KEiaUSOUBROOD OT, 97 
' ciinreh, aotei of, 97 

Cheater, Ml O J , on Roman remain* la Nor 
folk, 2S2 

Ch«a(^rd,(^mbndgee!iir«,*parf9uodot 6S 
Chieheater, inppoied to be Asdenda, 209 
Chruhall Chorcb, Easei, brass in, 338, 340 
Chronicle of the Mayen and 6ber>ff< of Lob 
dOB, renewed, 273 

ChBrshea of Nerihamptoasbire, No tl— Till 
renewed, 239 

Clnqu* Oeatu style of QIui Painting, 184 
•Circlet foond at Broogbem, 63 
Ciresceiter Chnreh, embroidsry in, 293 
Ciite, leaden, 149 

St Clcmeot a, Comwall, eroei at, 309 
*CoBa UiM, la Rahewell Chereb, 49—32 

■ li' ■ I etooe, SS 

^ •CoSla lid, soppned Saxon, 8S7 
Coirs, Anglo-Saxon, 200 
■ Bnllsh and Roman, found IB Norfolk, 
131 

fenad la Cnerdale, depowteJ A D 9(0, 
111 ^ 

and treasnre fonnd m Cnerdale, 111 

CoSc, fosnd in QothlaBd, 201 

— — - Cn&e or Oriental, fonnd la Sweden, with 
alTeri>mamsnii,202 

• » of Canobehn, 26 

English, French, and Oriental, 193 

of Khorasan, 20 1 

— Roman, fonnd at Brettenham, 232 

at Droitwieh, 148 * 

in Eesca, 145 

— . - — __ Little MalTem, Worceetenhire, 

336 

. hi Irerton, Soiaertet, 143 

— ■ In RcuiU, too 

' of the Samarinds, 101 

— of the Tnnioxana, 20 1 

ColesWlI, WarwieVshire, nng fonnd at, 339 
Collcctlaoi at Melton ConsUble, 227 
Cotloma, ami era]. Sit, 239 

Crescent and star, dence of, 77 
CfooM, d ffereot forms of. 86 
Caosats in CoaxwatL, SO*, 319 
■■ ■ — •Prnwltb Bt. Jnste, 309 304, *81. 

Bnryaii SflS. 910 'rowey. 907, 'Rt Cle- 
BisDle,S09 •Benrree-], 9U, •UiilsfRj,Sll 


Cbosses at Eyam, 46 
Bnnic.38 

•Crnciflx.CarchffTor, 15b • 

•Cuddetden Chnreh, Oxon, 84 

gfoss rases, ic , found at, 158 

Caerdate come and treasnre fonnd m, Hi, 167 
—199 

come, Sc , deposited A D 910, 111 

similar treasores fonnd in several 
places, generally near the sea coast, in places 
f^nented by tba Norsemen, 194 

object* formed by hammer and ponebea 

only 792, 193 

probably of Eaetern or gin, 200 

Profeamt Woraaae s tematlci on filver 

antKjaities fogod there, 200, 203 
Cnnobelm, coina of 28—36 

— — predecessors of S3 

Cathhert BC , altar foaad la tomb of, 340 


Dailey Derbyshire, slabs snil e 


180 

Deerhnnt Cbnreh, Oloseeiteribirs 110 
DelaPok Jobo bras* ef, at Cbr sh ill, 338 
•Details of Sakewell Church 40—48 
DraigB for a towsr, Bscient 17 
Deetceefcteieentsndftar 77 
•Diagrams of Gothit eaaopy, 27 
* of B pinnacle, 22—27 

DickraiOD P 11 vEsq .seal In petieicioB of, 77 
D plomatarinm Snoransm tl Dalekarlicun, re- 
newed 81 

Disc, Norfolk, sea] fonnd at, 130 
Domestic honse, fooneeath eenlnry. West Dean, 
8e«ex, 260 

Doaeuter, teal fonnd at, 360 
DowdeswrII Chnreh, Qloncesterchice, 109 

Norman reinaiBi at, 110 

Dowm), Tltconnl, notice orbracses, 131 
Droltwich, a Roman settleoDont at 146 
•n fonnd at, 73 


Dniide 


67 


Doblia Daiveriity Sloiecm, celts IVom, 331 
Dnrhsm, alUr found at, 240 

Regiaald of, 240 

'» NOTSa, CLaBSISItaTiON ox CEtTS, I 
——on celts and celt monlds, 927, 337 


E 

Eadwin f drawing* of the conveataal boildiog* at 
Caoterfanry, 160 

Early English Chgreh, Nan Monktoo, views and 
detail* of, 131— 138 

work at KOey, 223 

Eanbenware, mediera!, 80 
East Bonrne, lepposcd to be AnderSdt 209 
Edlngton Chnreb, Wilt* eoncecrated 1361, 362 
ESIgic* at Is-ckbampton, 110 

Bishop • Cleeve, 104 

of a lady and rhild, ffttioghaornt, 63 
Egyptian rrmalns in Upper Nobia, 139 
Eleanor, Qoeen. Iron work oflbe tomb of, 76 
Ety, Prior Crawdrak Chap- '»-wioiiow, 

320 
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Eauftoioiaf I Medietai, S8S— 301 

— . — of, from *S(eepla Aaton 

Choreli, Oxou, 485, ‘Hardwick Hall, Dotb^ 
kliire, 290, ‘Cirtocvaler Charcb^9S , *Ponat 
HiJI Ciareb, Oxoo, *8osehpate Jioaiie, 
Derbyihlro, 291, SOO, ‘ChPat for eapM, ^vrk, 
301 

Enamel cotoon on gWe, 167 

IhicVness of, 188 

EUflelJ, OxOD, low lids wiadowe, 316 
Essex, Romaa come fonad in, 143 * 

‘Etrniciut glase, from hoU, 67 
Ejani croce, Derbytluce 46 


f 

Fairfax, Jlargaret, Pnoreia of Nan lloakton, 
A I> 1397, ISI 

*Flbala,Bomano-Bntiib, foaod at Millou, Oerki, 
preferred in Aehmolean; Slnienin, Oxford, 232 
Fictile maonfaetonei, lledieral, 60 
Figg, Mr W , potter/ in potiete on of, 73 
Figure! diisiuntlre, Borsted Kejnes, and at 
Mappowder, 155 

Finaiaglejr, Torkabm, teale Iband at, $60 
Fiteh, Uobvrt, Eiq , aeal In poeieiiiao of, 134 
Font, at IlOe/, Oxen, 325 
•>— rntb deiic, Seekle/, Oxoa, 69 
Stoke Orchard, Someneiiture, 192 
Fordinctoa, SoneUhire, (eat fonnd at, 150 
Foreat Bill Cbanb, Oxon, embroider/, 393 
Forma of lettera m the Middle Agea, 141, 144 
Fowe/, Corawall, trott at, 397 
Ftadgtie/, Sir ,aecoaat of grare^toaee, 133 
‘FragtDCttta of oroamest m Caerdate 183, 139 
f^hn, ^eorenea to Raeeia, 299 
Franeh at/U of gliaa painting, 181 


Oarianonam, remain! of, 72 

QartiDgton, Oxon, loit aide window*, 319 

Oeometrical prueiplea ofQotbic Arcbil!Cliire,3l 

Qeatatonsm, notices of, 259—248 

Oibcoa s Histor/ of T/Bsmauib, aolut of, 37! 

OibsOD, Sit W 5 , on tbe Norman keep at New 
castle, 863 

Olase Painting, Binta on, renewed, 1 65 — 134 

epetimeni ofj&om ‘Wilton, Wilta, 
J.V, ‘JiUnbiBl .Nncthantu XV, •Jledr* 
Chapel, Oxford, 172, ‘Woo^anstonc, Sar 
re/, 173, ‘Snodland, Kent, 175. ‘Aach 
Catbcdral,179 

‘QIass, FheemeUn, fragment of, 60 
‘'—rases fonnd at Cnddeideo, 157 
Olastonbnr/, SBp« altare, 243 
Gloucester, Robert, earl of, $8 , 

Gothic Architecture, geometneal pnneiplea of 21 
Gothland, Cnao coins found in, 291 
Orare'stones, earl/, in BakewellCbnrtb.areonat 
of, 37 

• at Bakeweli, 38, 5S 

‘- - at Hanbnr/, Staffordshire, 154 

‘ at Lympley Stoke, 202 ‘ 

OuiDK TO nEioBsoonBoon or Oxroatr, Parts 


HI ) 


id IT , renewed, 84- 


•90 


‘HalbaM, ancient, 255 


Halbard, first mentioned in England, temp 
Hen TII ,256 

Hanbor/, Stafford, grare-atones, 153 
natdwick Ball, Dorb/sbire, embroider/, 290 
IIa«r<Boarr, Rsr C 11 , or JIesietsx 
CB saoiDtar, 265—301 

SASEaii, Rev >5 , or cnoxata ir Cobrwaii, 
302—313 

naatinga, tnppoeed to bo Andenda, 209 

— Lord, doenments belonging to, 227 
^WKirs, Edwabd, accoubt or coma ard 
XKEA aoBa rotm> ix Cvbbdaie, 111—130, 
169—199 

■ on the aeal of James IT , 164 
Bead stones, Bakeweli, Derb/thire, 57 
Beinsb/Ifhareb, Norfolk, discorerfcs in, 3d4 
BcwiU i, J , chart of ancient armont and Tower 
armonr/, renewed, 366 
□exbam, altar tonnd at, 240 

- Cbnrcb, Norlbnmberland, plan for 
rettomtion of, enbscnptlona reqnired, 364 
Uddebrand Anglo Saxon coma, 200 
Hincmar, Arebbubep, enjoined use of anper 
altarain857, 241 

Hlnkse/, North Berks, low side window, SIS 
Hials on Glass Pnlntiog, rerlewed, 165 — 184 
Bolmcsdali , Lord, Roman dish and Saxon 
fibolt, exhibited b/, 164 
ItcdtoB, Oxoo, Roman rasa fonad at, 74 
. ‘Botarpatb Cbsrcb, Oxon, icolptnre lO, 86 

• stoop, 87 

Hortled Ke/net, dtiBioatirv figure at, 155 
Bonsei, Norman, at Sootbataptoa, 18 

— — loae of stone, in twelfth eeaCu/, 9SS 
Ho/)«ke, as&4«itieefoBsd at, 371 

Oagh de Andie/, earl of Qloseeitar, and Slat 
garet hia wife, temp Edward III , 106 
Bnme s Aatsqniuea of Bo/Itke, notice of, S7I 
Hooter, Rer J , on leali, 164 
Bnotiogdoo, Eeor/ of, on Aadenda, 203 
BoaecT. Rtr AxtBCB, OT tbb iiTX dr ciTT 
or Abdsbipa, 203—217 

— on as ancieot house at West Dean, 

Suesea, 260 


' f 

IrwizT Cbubcb, Oxot, 218—225 

— ■ - •west door, 218, ‘gronnd plan, 219, 
‘Impoal, 220, *madow,221, ‘corbel tablet 
222, ‘string, lb , ‘mouldiiig, lb , ‘base, 223 
‘torrel ib , ‘hoes, 224, ‘frescoes, lb , ‘bat 
Amt .Cm* .ib 

— - ■ ^ girm to Kenilworth by Juliana de 
St _Reai, temp Hen II , 219 

west door reiembles tbit of Kenil 
fwortb.219 

.. probable date, A D 1160, 219 
Ubertde Lae/, ebsrteraad seal of, 349, 25 
Im^emenU of design, ancient, 15 
Impost, Nnn Monkton, 133 
Incised etabs at Bakeweli, SS 
*- at Brougham, 60, 61 

Indian mbber first used in England in 1770, 19 
Intogboa, antique used as seals, 163 
Irish Ro/al Academy, celts from, 328, 333 
‘Icon work, Weehninster Abbe/, A D 1293, 76 
•Irthlingborongh, gronnd plan of, 268. eeapital 
nod base, 269, ‘west doorrisy, 270; ‘niche 
fer lamp 271 , ‘aHar, rreess for, 273 PyeJ j 
college at, 272 

Jackson, hir C , on seals found at FinnmgUy 
and Soneaster, 360 
JoBsts, armonr for, 228 
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tj Ncrmcli, p)»a nt 7} 


«f, 72 


CiuDlin»a.&rcl)sc]o^s] AMOcutsoa, 96 
CsDOpy, ditgrama of Qotbic, 27 
CsDt«rlillT7, coOTSotoal biddiogl «t, 166 
‘Capital ksd uspoaC, BraeVvorth, 10) 

Cardiff Tot, Derbyshire, cmeifla at, 156 
Castelliun Aqare, at Canterbury, 161 
CiCTS, SROTZe, CtASaiFICiTtO^ OF, t 

illastrations of, 2 6 

CEits ASP Cbit MoDttiB, 327, 337 
■ — . bronze, 327 

* hreny two, froai Boja] Jnsli Aeademy, 
338,333 

« eight from British hlasenzn, 319, 330 

• — . font from Dnhlin UniTeislty Mnsenm, 
331 

Celt mould* of (tone, 835 • 

ofbronae, 336 

•Chancel arch, Ac , Poetlip, 100 
Charter of llbert de Lacy, 2S0 
Chelmorton, Derbyshire, su slab* in ohatch 
yard, 

CHClTKSaAV, AnCHIlECTirRAI. SOTICBO IS TBR 
RBIOBBOOSSQOB OF, 9* 

. „ I - Ghnieh, nous of, 97 

Chester, Mr Q J ,oii Homan remaina in Nor 
folk, 333 

ChMlerford, Cainhtidgeihiro, epar found at, 63 
ChKbest4r,suppofadto b« Anderida,309 
Cfarl•bn^\ Church, Em*x, brae* in, S3S, 310 
Chionicle of the hCayore and SbenSk of ton 
don, Tcne'oed, 373 

CbQTohei of Northamptoaihite, ^o ll-^TCIt 
raTie*«di 369 

Cinque Cento style of Olesf Painting, ids 
•Circlet found at Btonghaio, 63 
' Cireneeitet Church, en&roideryia, 893 
Cieti, leaden, 149 

St Clement *, Comtrall, erase at, 309 
•Coffin lids, in Bakewsll Church, 49->33 


*, 38 


^•Coffin lid, luppoaed Bason, 337 
Cats*, Aoglo-Ssson, iOO 

I British and Roman, found in Nori 
352. 

found in Cnerdale, deposited AJ) 910, 

111 

— and tceesnre fonnd in Cnerdals, 111 
Cnllr, foBsd in Oothland, 201 

Cn6e or Onental, fonnd la Sweden, with 
s)lTeron>ameDti,302 
• ■- - of Canobelin, 38 "-x 

English, French, and Orient^, 193 

— of ^orasan, SOI 

-Roman, found at Bretleohaa 333 
— — at Droitwieh, 148 

in Esses, 145 

— LitclsSXalTetn,Wore<!*(enb(je, 


356 


— Blilnrton, Bomsrset, 145 

in Russia, 200 

- of the Samarinds, 201 

of the Traniosana, 201 

Colnhill, Varwieksture, ring faBiid at, 3j» 
Collectlani at 3leIUn CoostaUs, 227 
Costume, m»d)»»aJ, 326, 539 
Creecent sod etat, donee of, 77 
CfOa»H,d fferent/onne of »6 , 

Caosiaa is Coaswau, 302, 313 

spenwlth Bt. Jn.te 80S 304, • 

Boryan, 805 SIO sFowey 807, “Bt C 
nwnli 809 •SenccMd.SIt 'UnUeBd,)!) I 


CsO!>*gl at Eysm, 46 

•CrnnfiJf. CsreliffTor, 156 • 

•Cnddeaden Chnrch, Oxon, 64 

gfcue FMee. <fe , fonnd st, 158 

Coerdale, coins and treasnre fonnd lo, 111, 180 
—199 

- - coins, Ac , deposited A D 910, 111 

places, generally near the sea coast, in places 
fteqnented by IbaNoraemen, 194 
■ objects formed by hammer and poaches 

only, 1 93 193 

probably of Eastern origin 200 

anttqaities fogad there 200 203 
Can brim, CO ns of 28—36 

- - predecessors of 33 
Cnthhert, Be altar found in tomb of 240 


D 


Darfey Derbyshire, slabs and erostes foaad at 

34 

Darliogtoa, aea) foasd ai 149 
Dashw^, Rst O H , ssal commnnieated by, 
130 

Deorharat Churcb, Oloueeltirshirs, 110 
Do la Pole, Jfbs braaa of, at Cbrnl all, 338 
•Datiula of Bokewell Choreb, 40—43 
Design for a lower, aneieaf, 17 
DsFico of crescent and star, 77 
•Diagrams of Dothie raaopy, 97 
• ■ - of a piDotele, 33—37 ^ 

Dickenson, F E .E 19 , seal in poeieiiion of *T 
Diplomalanoio Soecanem at inlriiatl cuo, re 

Dm, Norfolk, seal foond at, 130 
Domestic bouse, foarteenth century, M est Dean, 
Bossea, 360 

Doocasler, seal fonnd at, 360 
Dowdeswell Choreb, Qloucestershire, 109 

Dowes, Viicoant notice of hruses, 131 
DroitwKh a Roman seUleiDent at 146 

Roman nn fonnd at, 13 
Draid* eggs, 67 

Oobbo CaiTCrsity Sfnaesm, celu from, 531 
Durham, altar fnood at, 840 

Rcgiaall of, 240 

Da NoTsn, CaassiFiLATion of ocifs 1 
, I . - on celts and celt moolib, 331. 537 


Sadwta c dniwing* of the eoarennal baijdiogttt 
Canterbury, 160 

SatCylhiglisb Choreb, afouktou, 

details of, 131—133 

- itIffley,2J5 


Ssrihenware, medieral, 80 

SasC Bouroo, soimosrd to he Asderio*. 209 
Sdiogton Chnrch, Wilt* eonieereled 1361, 863 
Iffigic* st Xeckbaaipton, 110 
— Bishop* Cleere. 104 

of a lady and child, Bitanghoume, 88 

5(ryp0an Tsmalos la Upper Rohia, 139 

lleasor, Qneen, iron work of lbs tomb of, 7 0 
ay. Prior CrawdeD** Chapel, Itftr ‘ids window, 
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FxbboidsbV, McDtCTAi. 285—801 

or, from *Sieop)e Alton 
Cborch, OxoQ. 285, •UatiJwick H»ll, Derby 
•lilre, 290, •Cir^niestor ChQrch,^95 , ‘Foroot 
JMl Cho«b, Oxon, 298 •Sonth^rate Hooae, 
Derbyihire, 291, 800, •Chest for eopts, \ork, 
301 

Ell imel colours on ((lasii, 1S7 

thicVncrs of. 188 

>l>ae1J, OxoD low side winOowi, 310 
Essex, Komau coios foand in, 145 
•Ltniican glass, from Nola, Sf 
Eyam cross, Derbyshire, 46 


Fairfax, hlargaret, Prioress of Nan MonkCoo, 
AD 1397, 131 

*Fibala,Bomani>‘Britisfa,fonnd at MiUon, Oeeka, 
preserved in Ashmolean hloaeum, Oxford, 252 
Fictile maonfaetorict, Medieml, 60 
Fi^g;, Mr \7 , pntlery in posseesion of, 79 
Fiirtirrs dimiaatire, Uanleii Keynes, end at 
Mappovder, 155 

Flamngley, Torltshire, seals foned at, 860 
Filch, Uob<.rt, Csii , seal !a poateiiiau of, 150 
Font, at IQey, Oxoa, 325 
•— with desk, SeckUy, Oxoa, 63 
— Stoke Orchaid Someneuhire, 103 
Fordtagtan, Oorietsbire, leaf foaod at, 150 
Ferost Hill Cbareh, Oxoo, enbraidery, 293 
Forme of leitera in the htiddle Ages, 141, 144 
Fowiy, Corawatl, cross at, 307 
Fradgetoy, Mr ,accoaal of grare-stoDee, IS) 

• Fragmenu of ornament fa CnerdaU, 169, 169 
Frahn, discoTetles la Raisia, 300 
French stylo of glass paiatiag, 181 


OarloBonnm, remains of, 73 
OarsiogtOD, Oxon.loii side oiadows, 819 
Geosietrical pnnripln of Gothic Arcfallectiire.SI 
Gestatoilani, notices of, 239—246 
Uibson i nistory of Tynemoatb, notico of, 371 
Gitwon, Mr Vf, S , on the Norman keep nl New 
castle, 262 

Glass Paintiog, Illols on, renewed, 1 65—164 

' ' ' specimens of, frem*N>lIloa,M’ilts, 

170, •Ftaftford, Norlbsats, 171, *MwIob 
Chapel, Oxford, 172, *5\oo^aBstons, Eur 
rry, 173, eSnodiand, Kent, 175, *Aach 
Cathedral, 179 

•Glass, Pbcroielan, fragment of, 60 

• rnsn fooad atCnddesden, 157 
Glastonbary, soper altare, 243 
aioBccster, Ilabert. earl of, 98 

Oolhic Architeclore, georoetneat prineipln of 21 
Gothland, Cnfio coins foand lo, 201 
Qraxe-stonee, early, in DakewellCbnrch.aceunat 
of, 87 

• at Dakewell, 89, 56 

*——— at Uanbory, Staffordehlrs, 156 

• ■ at Lymptey Bloke, 202 

UoinaTu iixtoMBuauHuon or Oxruao, Parts 

III aad IT^ reviewed, 84— $0 


Ilnibnrd, first mentioucd m England, temp 
Hen TII ,258 

Bnnbnry, Stafiord, grave-stones, 153 
Uardwiclc Hall, Derbyshire, embroidery, 290 
IlaatsBOBVE, Bev C II , ox Meoietse 
■ H8BOIDE&T 2S.I — 301 
Uaetaii, Rsv , ov cbosbes Corbwaii., 
302—313 

Ussbngv, sepposed to be Andenda, 209 
I Lord, doenmenta belonging to, 227 

HAWKIXf, EoWABD, ACCOOBT 0? COIBS AXD 
TREASDEB rOOXD tr CtTEBOAPE, 111—130, 
189—199 

on the seal of James IT , 164 

Read stones, Bakewell, Derbyshire, 57 
llerosby Cbnrch, Norfolk, discoveries in, 364 
RewUts, 3 , chart of ancient Armour and Toner 
nrmonry, renewed, 368 
Bexbam, altar fonnd at, 240 
■ Church, NoMhnmberland, plan for 

reitoration of, aobscnptions required, 364 
Hildebrand, Asg1o-Baion coins, 200 
ttiuemar. Archbishop, enjoined nse of soper 
altars in 857, 241 

Hioirsey, North. Berks, low side window, 315 
llinUonQiasi Painting, reviewed, 165 — 184 
Uolmesdale, Lord, Roman duh and Saxon 
fibola, exhibited by. 164 
Rotton, Oxoo, Botunn vase fonnd at, 74 
. aRoreeptib Cborch, Oxon, seolptor* m, 86 


IlortCcd Keynes, dusiDOtive fignre at, 155 
Hooses, Norman, at Bovtbampton, IS 
' some of stone, la twelfth einlory, 283 

ttoylake, aauqnitirs foond at, 371 
Uogb de Andley, exrl of Qloocester, knd Mar 
garel bis wife, temp Edward III , IDS 
Rome’* Antiqnitiei of Uoylake, notice of, 371 
Ronler, Rev J , on seals, 164 
Ilnnliogdon, ITeary of, on Andenda, 353 
□cMsr, Rkv AxTBoa, ov tbx iitkopcitt 
or AiiDXxniA, 203—317 

- on an ancient house at West Dean, 
Bossrx, 260 


Irrxrr Csoncti, Oxov, 216—225 

■ •wB»t door, 318, •ground plan, 219, 
•Impest, 220 •window, 221, •corbel Uhles, 
222, •striDg, lb , •mooMuig lb , •base, 225, 
•toreel, it> , •boss, 221 , »freieoes, ib , •bnt 
trees. 225, font, 16 

— ^(trv#n to Kenilworth by Juliana de 
St^Remi, temp Hen 11,219 
, — wp»t door resembles that of Kenil 

f worth. 219 

probatre date, A D 1160, 219 

llbertde Lacy, charter and seal of, 249, 25 
Implements of design, ancient, 15 
Impost, Non blonkUm, 153 
Incised slab* at Bakewell, 39 
• ' at Brongham, 60, 61 

Indian mbber first nsefi in England In 1770, 19 
laUgliot, Bi)iu)<ie Dsed as seals, 168 
Ituh Royal Aeademy. eelu Norn, 529, 838 
•Iron vrork, Westminster Abbey, A D 1298, 76 
•Irtbliagbomugb, gronnd plan of, 268 scapitsl 
and bass, 269, •west doorway, 270, •niche 
for lamp, 271; •alUr, recess for.272. Pyels 
eolJegs 11,272 

Jackson, 8Ir C , on iraN found at Finn neley 
ud Doncaster. 360 
Jonsts, armonr for, 22S 
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Kenilworth CMlte, rmg Ibucd nt, SSS 

■ Church, rcmmbttnce urwentduor (o 
Iffl 7,219 

KhorajiuD, co1d» of, SCTl 

Kings home nt Sonthemptoa, 7 — Id 


StiwCer, Thfti el, nncient burring gfouuJ M, *S« 
Monmlic rimalnji at CunterbnrjH 160 
Monument in S ilingbourne Church, Kei t, 61 
——— jiaterperr Church, Oaon #0 
Bloauc air'e of □Ians Painting lOS 
Mnole II 3 , P>i) , brua ical la the potarnbion 
of, IV) 


Laud’s Xnd, Cornwall croiiaal,8lS 
lona^on, %Veaf, paluspseat braeses, 3t3 I 

Lead fur drawing, earl/mest oa of, 19 
Leckbatapton, Qioucesterebirc, c&lgics at, ltd 
Leighton, Thomas de, 76 
Leofne, Bp , altar preSLOled bp, S43 
Leopold TOn Ledebnr a map of plates where on 
ental coins ban been found, SOO • 

Lettere and Deeds, Medieral forms for, Itl lit 
Levaticum, notice of, 239, 248 
Lewes 8ne>ea, pottery fotiDl at, 79 
LIchSeld merchants pci lion ia 1312, C9 
Liege, luior altarn preterred at, 1137 241 
Linen, stretched, used for designs, 1 S 
Lonsow — Chronicle of Blayori at d fibenffe of, 
reviewed, 273 

' materials for tho history of, 274 
■ . isslitunona of, In Sason and Nonnao 

ames 276, solies tu 277 stale of, is the 
tbirteisth cenlsry, 261 

bad some stone baoeei in the twelfth 
century, 282 ' 

" medieval pottery found in Carey street, 

I I Tower Vrmoary lu 16C0, 341 
LoBgstaSh, STr VT II , on a coffin ltd, SQ{'poaed 
to be 8axou,8S7 * 

Low Stoc WisDOvs 314,326 
■ twelve theonei and conjectarea oo, 

‘S23 S36 . ' I 

— , . specimens ‘at *EacknelI Oxen, 3l4 , 

*Vorlh Uinksey, Berks, 319, •NoKhamploB, 
8t Odes I, lb , *£lsfleid, Oxos, 916, *Bay 
don, Ssffblk, ib , *Over, Cambridge, 917, 
‘SomertOD Oxon, 318, eWhitwell, Kollaod, 
319, *Gsrsingtan, Oaon, ib , *Ardley, Oson, 
329, *Ely, Prior Crawilen s Cbapel, ib , 
•Bliswnrtb, Northints, 321, eOthery, Somer 
set, 322 

LympIcyGloke.^Sills incised grave ttoneasl,260 
Lynn, Norfolk, aeal found at, 130 


beweaslle-en Tyne, Onide to, reviewrd 369 

rntcntion of fiormsu keep 

•I 62,262.3^ 

Newhavea,wuopMed to bo dodenda, 210 
Neville, IIm 11 , ancieoC weapons exbib ted by, 
393 

emns in posseasioo of, 23 

Newenden. Kent, anppoasd to be Andenda 203 
Normas Cl nreh, ISey, description of, 216 2”5 
■ ■ - door, Bakewell Chnrcb, 41 

— ■ walls, Bakewell Church, 41 

keep at Newcastle, 82 262 

walla and bouses at Bostbamplou, 13 

NonhamptoB, Marcjnis of, Llmscan glass Is the 
possesaion of, 67 

- .. 6c Giles s, low side window, 315 

Nortbamptoashire Chsrcbss, No II— VIII. 
renawed, 268 

I litter from Mr E A Freeman 

respcctieg the renew, 872—876 
Nortbamheriaud, Doha of, anclest gold nag >a 
bis poasisnOD 164 

Norwich Asnoal bitebog of tbe leilitule at, 263 
Nov MoviTDv CHuacs, TsaasBiai, 181— 
188 

*writ front, 131, *inipoit of west 
duor.lSd, *seelioo of Otch, 134, eeapitalind 
bnae, 133, eweel rnd, 186 *sida bays, 137, 
•plas, 139 


Osioisai DocwiKTS, *49—231, 841—334 
OsaaSEVTs Aim AmiaHcas roa aAcaaa vsa, 
239—243 

Olbery, Somerset, low aide window, 822 
Over, Cambridge tow side wiodow, 317 
Oafofd, Asbmoleaa bluseum, flbnU In, 232 
I Merton Cbapel, pointed glass, 172 

Onel College, colleitioaofieela at, 164 

. Bishop of, discoveries at CndJeeden, 137 
•OalcwOith Cfauccb, Bloncestenbire, 107 
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PsreiiMjr, eVl(l«oUy * Eomaa settlement, uid 
iliewa to be AsderKla. 21t 
Piers, Stoke Orchard, Somerset, 101 » , 

Pianacle, roles for eonatmctinga 4*0 ** 

» — diagrams of, 37 

•Piscina Bishops Cleere, 104 
Plates of brass and lead, used for design, In 
PlOkfibe, Da , o-e BaaEwni CatracK, *e , 
37—38 

•Poppies, Stanton St John’s Chorth, Oaon, 8ft 
Portatite, notices of, 339.1148 * 

•Post! p Chapel, (lloncestenhire, 99 
— ehaneal arch, 4c , 14|0 

■ Elizabethan mBnDr«lm{us, 99 
■ ancient ham 99 • 

•Potterj, mediesal, glazed, fonad In Caeey 
street, London, 334 

medieral. Inform of a monnted tmlght, 
fonod at Lewes, 79 

Eoman, fonnd at Droitwieh, 147 
Powell, Mr N .pottery fonnd by, 134 
Prodhoo Castle, nng fonnd at, 1S4 
•Pnrse of horn, 75 
Fnrte-ring fonnd at Tarm, 381 
Pyet a, J , College at Irthlingboraogb, lil 


nasmtusen, Profhiaor, (leatisi, 302 
Eaydoa, 8^o]k,loir iide mndow, 318 
Reginald of Dnthaia, an early eridenee o( tbs 
nsa of ths iopei.alUre, 340 
lUigate, Ssrrey, leal fhend at, 431 
Uiebard 1 , 7 

llsbKUt, oiT inriue’trt A70 MiTtatua or 
BKSiOW, IB COTTtCTIO*' *118 AftCBIteC 
TOBB, 13—30 

•Ring fonnd atColeahall, ^Tarwickibne, lil 
• at Cnddeadeo, Oton, 138 

itRenitwortb Castle, 33S ^ 


BaMn rases, fonnd at Cnddesden, 139 
Beteeo, uon to iomh of Qaeen Eleanor, 76 
•Sealptnree, Hortepolh Chnrcb, Ozon, 86 
e. - - of the Assumption of the Virgin, m 

SamUitdCliiireb, Ozon, 89 
e.ii I Boman, fonnd st IVellow, Somir 

set, S33 

Beaford, sopposed tn'be Anderida, 210 
Seals, nntiqnity of 161, matenais of,iti , shape 
of, 183 , antique intaglios used as, ib 

* ctdleefaons of, 164 

a. - fonnd at Darlington, 149 , I 

' at Doncaster, 38(7 

• of an eeclesiostie, temp Edw liT7 

• of the family of Bingham, 380 

a — fonnd at Fmniugley, 860 

' • great with deriee of ereaeeat and star, 77 

la pCwsessioa of F II Dickenson, Esq , 

77, 

— ■of lajnes tV ofScotland, 164 
of libert de Lacy, 249 

medieral, 150, 183 

of WUliamof Wykeham, as arebdeacon 

ofLineols. 136 

•Serenhampton CbnTeh,OIonrestenhire, 107 
• intenoT of lower, 108 


— at Prudhoe Cattle, 184 


Rock, Dr , loper^alcate ID hie posieaiien,347 • 
RoDino-BnCish dbala, fonod at bldton, OzoB, 
preterrtd In Alhnulean hltuenm, Ozfoid, 


IS fonod at Droicwich, 148 
— inE>iez,14S • 

— > at Little Malrem, Worcester, 838 
It hlilTerton, Someraet, 143 


ghordingioD spire, Qloneesteiahire, liO 
Sub or IB* ctTT or Aitozbisa, 808—217 
SsUiogbonma Cbnreh, Xent.snonnineotal senlp* 
tore u, 81 

BktUtoua fonod at Btongbam, 64 
•Blabs, Sacued, at Broogbain, 80, 81 
- at BikewelJ, 38 

' Cbclmortoa, 34 


Siyfield, family brastes of, 132 
Bmtib, W Semhsn}, neeonnt of a eraeifir, 136 
Soodland, Xeat, painted glaii, 173 
Bomerton, Oxen, low tide wtn^w, Sid 
Boat^^gnts Rouse, Derbyshire, embroidery, 891, 

Boothamptoa, architrctnral remains in, 7 

fcing'e boon, tile of ideaufled, with 


— crosses in Cornwall, 303—318 

— metal dub, 184 * 

— ■pn«tTy,et« ,fona4*\DroiVi*ich,18,\46, 


ns at Brectenham, Vorfolk, 233 
— fonnd at CauCor, Aorfolk, 73 
- at Cnddesden, Ozon, 139 


Its deaenphoa and particolare, 8, 9 
— — Jiorman windows/ 10 * 

■Ilf of 7, 12, 13 


— 'ealU, ccnrtraction of 10 
— Norman bonsei detcnbed, 11—13 
— ■ I gronnd plan, 11 


Interior news, 12, 13 
Bprooeta, seal fonnd at, ISO f 

Brougham, 63 


■■ — sculpture, fonnd at Wellow, 333 
rase found at Holwn, Ozon, 74 
Konezer, rules for constructing a pinnacle, 21*^ 
Eoslyn^spel citation for, 18 
Bonen, Abbey of Monnt St Catherine, foanded 
AD 1030 250 ( 

Koby colour oa ^ass, thickaesi ofTlftS 
Runic erteter. 88 ^ 


Sacred omameati, aooee of, 339—348 
Samarlnds, come of the, SOI 
Sancreed, Cornwall, cross at, 31 1 
Saadfurd Chnrcb, Ozon, senlptnrs in, 89 
•Saxon circlet, iband at Brougham, 63 

fibula, found in I.lc ofTbanet, 164 


364 

Stanford, Northaate painted glass, 171 
Slanios Bt John’s, Ozon, peppier, 86 
Btanatco, W , Esq , gold signet nng, 359 
Steeple Aston Chnrcb, Ozon, embroidery, 295 
^toks Orchard Lbapel, Gloncestenhire, 100 
* ■ '*• 1,102 


— font, 103 

I 101 


•Stonp, Horsepath, Ozo- .. 

BoJclyCasUa Chapet, 110 
Sntxn azTAaz.itoncE oi,319— 249 
— at flt. Alban «, 243 . 

— Glastonbury, 243 * 

* — ’ in poisessioa of Dr Bock, 247 

- mentioned by Bede, 240 

- not used tn the Greek Chnrcb, 


I 
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SorKR AiTABE, prmUg» of asiag eonfvmd bjr 
the Pope, 34& 

— ose of esjoined b; Arebbiebop 
Hmcmor, AD 6S7, 241 * 

Sweden end Denmark^ butoncal djjilotnata of, 
91—95 

Swindon Charcb, Olonceeterebire 107 
Sjmboli on ilaba, 55 


T • 

Tablets ofXone and of was, need for design IS 

TaboU Kmeraru, or cnner altar notice of the, 

239— S48 

Talbot, SIr Jaxbs, on anppoeed Egyptian t«- 
iDBina in Upper Kabia, IS9— 141 
ttklc, transparent, fbond at Oroitwicb 147 
Tascioeanns, coma of, S3 • 

Tesaelated paTement, Drnitwieh, 146 
TewVeabni 7 Chnreb, notes of, 97 
Tbanet, Isle of, Saxon Cbnla fonnd ta, 164 
Tbeophilns, on glass p&tntuig, 183 
Tbirsfa Chnreb, Torkibire painted glass, 36* 
Tbrezlon, borfolk, Roman and Rntuh coiu 
band at, 252 
Tiles, 110 
Toiru armour, 332 

Tombs of the Ds Brobam familp, 39— 6S 
Trassoxana of the Bolghan' coioi, 201 
TnuUlI Dr . on ueiied graes^iODcs at Lnin 
ls 7 Stoke. tTiltr, 860 

TcBWBi.T H ,«n oedicTil (omi fbr letter* and 
dssds, 141— 144 

ooteale 162 

— remarks on the signatnr* of Wdliant 
tbs Cenqasror, 250 
*Turrtt, Brsdea, Oloneesterthiie, 105 
Trasmealk, Oibaoa s Butorp of, nonce of, 3TI 


T.W 

*Tass<,Ae , fonsd at Cnddesden, 157 


Temon Chapel, Bukewell Cbnnb, ti 
•Watch, ancient sileer, 83 • 

Walerperp Chnreb, OzOD monument in, 90 
Wat, Albi^t, dw svbtkt or tbb Towta 
ABai)naT,341 

. on manners and eostnme, 226—239 
ornaments for sacred ose, 239—243 

Wellow, Somerset, Roman scnlptnrc, 355 
Wendesirp, Sir Thomas, momunent of, AJl 

1403, 46 

*\^eslmmst«r Abbep^on work, 76 

froni C^^e flret altar, 164 

Wbsttington, man*r bonss, Eluslwtban 103 

Wbitwcll, Rntl^d, low side window, 319 
William (be ^onqneror, signatnrs 07,249, and 
remarks on it, 250 

WiLLia.PaoFESSOB, on the conrentnslbnildmgi 
attnebed (o tbs Cathedral at Canterborp, 160 
Wilton, Ber E , on painted glass Tbirsk, 
Torksbire, on Edington Chnreb, Wiltshire, 
ronsecialed 1361, on pabmpseet brasses at 
West LsTinglon, Wiltshire 362 
WUlan, Wills, pointed glass, 170 
Wttoowa, LOW BIDE. 914— 3*9 
•Window, Esrlp English, Bakewell Chnreb, 42 
•W ladow, WiihmgCan.lQ? 

Wiaslon, C ,Esq , painted glaa in the possession 
of, 184 

Withiagton Chareb, Gloveestrrsbire, 106 
Woodmssstoae 8Dr7r7,paL8ttd gloss, 173 
Wood, preperatjoas «f need for design, 13 
Worcester Cstbednl, ipandrel at, 18 
Worktop, antiqnitip^ of, 155 

diicoTsnei In Cbnrrb, 264 
WoBsatE, PtorBtsoB. OB the antiquities fband 
la Caeedale, 200—203 
Wpkebam, WJlism de, seal of, 156 


Tarm, pane nag fonnd at, 361 
Tarmoelb Cberck, discnrrnes (a, 151 
Tork, ebest for copes, 301 
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